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INTRODUCTORY 

The object of this work is to establish the fact 
of an unconscious mind in man, and to trace in 
brief some of its powers and the various ways 
in which they are exhibited. We shall hope to 
show that this mind is the seat of character and 
of conscience and the spirit-life ; the source of 
conduct, of instinct, of tact, and the thousand 
qualities that make us what we are ; the home 
of memory, the ultimate governor and ruler of 
all actions and functions of the body, and 
in every way a most important factor in our 
psychical and physical life. 

An attempt will be first made to trace some- 
thing of the dawn of mind amongst ^^^^ 
lower animals, and then briefly to widen ^**^^' 
and deepen the radical conception of the mean- 
ing of the word " mind " as applied to man, so 
as definitely to include all unconscious psychic 
powers. 

We shall then consider consciousness — so long 
the god of psychologists — ^what it is and what it 
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is not ; and then turn our attention to the uncon- 
scious and show that it, is probably the greater 
part of mind, consciousness being but the illumi- 
nated disc on which attention is riveted on 
account of its brightness, as if it were all, 
whereas we shall see |»^the shades around 
stretch mental faculties — deeper, wider, loftier, 
and truer. 

We shall then trace the connection of the un- 
conscious with the conscious, and the -bearings 
of the one on the other ; and shall next/speak of 
unconscious mind and habit and its formation, 
the various qualities of the unconscious mind, 
and its action in memory and in sleep ; and then 
we must consider the great question of the 
education of the unconscious mind in man, and 
seek to show that the truest education and 
formation of character in children must inevit- 
ably be based upon it and not on the conscious ; 
and that the value of the ultimate man or woman 
actually depends upon the character and extent 
of this education. 

We shall then touch briefly upon the connec- 
tion of the imconscious mind with sensation, and 
its rule over the body generally, and then in de- 
tail its connection with special sensation, the 
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muscular system and the various other systems 
and organs of the body, including the question 
of sex and reproduction; and lastly, we must 
look somewhat carefully at it as a great power 
in disease and as a great agent in therapeutics, 
touching here on the question of faith and mind 
healing so closely connected with it, and con- 
cluding this monograph with a summary of its 
powers as established by evidence and observa- 
tion. 

If it is asked, why is this book written and 
this inquiry instituted? the answer is why this 
two-fold. First of all, on account of written. 
the gi'eat bearing of the question on many differ- 
ent branches of scientific research that are of 
practical interest. Secondly, because the whole 
subject-matter of it is hotly contested and vigor- 
ously denied by many scientists, at least in this 
country. As to its importance, the true definition 
of mind is the corner-stone of the foundation, or 
the key-stone of the arch, which supports the 
sciences of philosophy, metaphysics and psycho- 
logy. Its enlarged conception as here attempted 
has a most practical bearing on at least two 
other great sciences with which the whole wel- 
fare of the race is bound up : the science of 
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education and child training for the formation 
of character, and the science of therapeutics. 
Those who have the patience to read the pages 
Why not which follow wiU naturally ask why a 

written 

before. subject SO great and so momentous 
should have been so little discussed, and treated 
hitherto as of such small importance. The answer 
appears to be this : So many psychologists — ^the 
high priests of the religion of mind — being com- 
mitted so generally to deny and refuse any ex- 
tension of it outside consciousness, though they 
cannot refrain from what Ribot calls **a sly 
glance" at the forbidden fruit, consistently ignore 
the existence of the Unconscious, their pupils 
naturally treading in their steps ; while the 
physician of the period, revelling in the multi- 
plication and elaboration of physical methods of 
diagnosis and experiment, is led to despise and 
contemptuously set aside as "only fancy" those 
psychical agencies which can cure, if they cannot 
diagnose. 

It may be asked, why was not an attempt 

Previous Di^© sooner to give these unconscious 

attempts, faculties their proper place? It tvds 

made determinedly years ago in Germany, and 

since then in England by men who, to their 
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honour, undeterred by ridicule and contempt, 
made noble and partially successful eflforts to 
establish the truth. But it is only now that the 
pendulum — so long swayed over to the material- 
istic side of the world's clock, imder the pressure 
of Huxley and Tyndall and others, whose great 
works on this side led all men for a time to for- 
get almost that there was another — has begun to 
swing back; and men's ears are now open to 
hear, and their hearts to believe Spirit truths, 
especially when they are supported as they now 
are from the other side by the best physiologists. 
The psychological moment has, we trust, arrived 
for establishing the Unconscious on a firm and 
lasting basis, with the result that psychology 
will be rescued from the contempt into which it 
has fallen at the centres of learning, a contempt 
really due to adherence to an obsolete shib- 
boleth ; that medicine will occupy a higher and 
more philosophical position as it comprehends 
and gives due value to the psychical factor in 
disease and cure for the first time ; while child 
culture will no longer remain the hap-hazard, 
capricious and contradictory task it has been, 
governed mainly by the maternal rule of thumb, 
but a reasonable and natural science, as it re- 
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cognises what it is that has to be trained, and 
the methods given us for its accomplishment. 
The last question that will be asked is why 
the author, a medical man, undertakes 

Why under- . ^ . n i • 

taken by the all this. The importance of this ques- 
tion will sink to insignificance when 
once the book is read, for it will then be seen 
how laboriously it has been sought to establish 
every point and every statement on the authority 
of others, with the effect that the book well- 
nigh appears to be little more than a collection 
of extracts. 

The writer himself claims no authority. He 
has been but the agent to collect and arrange the 
fiacts here given in an intelligible sequence, and 
he has been driven to this task from the simple 
fact that, being a physician in constant contact 
with nerve diseases and mental phenomena, he 
saw, for many years, the manifestation of uncon- 
scious powers he was forced to recognise as 
mental, and yet frequently he found the state- 
ment that they were so was received with doubt 
and ridicule. He was driven, therefore, to the 
further study of the phenomena of uncon- 
scious mind and also of writers in psychology 
and kindred sciences, with the result that he 
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found the whole subject in chaos, vigorously 
denied and scouted on the one hand, gravely 
asserted and, as it appeared to him, proved upon 
the other. 

After much thought, the writer therefore came 
to the conclusion that it might be some slight 
service to his day and generation if he wrote a 
brief review of the entire subject in, as far as 
possible, other and more scientific language than 
his own, so as to bring before thoughtful and 
practical men, especially in his own profession, 
the question as to whether this was not indeed 
a study worthy of their serious thought and 
further attention. 

If this present crude attempt therefore leads to 
this, and, above all, to the production of some 
scientific work on the subject by a more compe- 
tent hand, the writer will be well rewarded. 

141 Westbournb Terbacb, 
Hyde Park, W., 1898. 



CHAPTEK I, 

ON MIND BELOW MAN. 

A CLEAB concept of ^ mind must be the basis of all troe 

physiologico- psychical education," and also 

has a direot bearing in its issues on every concept 

. of mind. 

stage of hfe ; more particularly on those 
earher periods when the character is formed. ■ It is not 
too much to say that true education or true child- 
culture must be based on a full and broad concept of 
mind. And this is becoming of increasing importance 
from th6 great' interest that is being taken in the 
development of children. 

There can be no doubt that amongst psychologists 
the concept is changing and enlarging. The cfbusal 
force at work is at present largely German, where the 
** new " is perhaps accepted as the " true " with a greater 
facility than with English scientists, who carry all 
their national stohdity and doggedness into their 
studies, and still move on stereotyped lines with proper 
reverence for established authority. 

Investigations and inferences are more boldly pushed 

and more rapidly made abroad, and perhaps not un- 

frequently supplemented by that inner consciousness 

whose dicta are alike incapable of verification or proof. 

1 



2 THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 

We have, however, in England, notable exceptions to 
the rule of " folio w-my-leader," whom we shall often 
quote, but whom at present it is needless to name. 

Historically, distinguished men have from time to 
time striven to enlarge our concept, but with indifferent 
success, from the want of support from the physio- 
logical side, which only of late years has made much 
advance, and on which all future psychology must 
be increasingly based. A decided impetus, from an 
irregular but prolific source, has undoubtedly been re- 
cently given in the phenomena laid bare by hypnotism, 
and it is somewhat significant that all modern psycho- 
logists feel constrained seriously to discuss and examine 
these manifestations. 

At the same time, dehberate efforts have not been 
wanting to check and ridicule all concepts of mind that 
exceeded the old time-honoured definitions, lest the 
new wine should burst the old bottles ; while many 
physiologists, so far from extending our horizon, have 
sought gradually to limit all idea of mind to a function 
of matter. Thus, while there is generally a consent to 
extend our ideas in many quarters, they are limited in 
others, either by flat denial of a non possurmis kind, 
or by physiological materialism — both, though the off- 
spring of different schools, being probably expressions 
of the narrowness of our thoughts, compared with the 
breadth of our subject. 

Without further preface, therefore, we will proceed 
to consider the relations of mind and matter. Such 
questions bristle with difl&culties, and, hke unpractised 
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navigators, when exploring the stream of knowledge, 
we must take especial care at the outset not _ , , 

^ Relations 

to do more than survey at a distance those of mind and 

matter. 

numerous rocks which project from either 

bank, on which we might early suffer shipwreck from 

the temptation to exceed our Umitations. 

For instance, are the psychical and the physical the 
two Cartesian clocks, abysmally apart, which, when 
wound up, nevertheless correspond tick for tick ? This 
position is well stated by Crichton Browne. He says : 
" These mental actions are incorrectly spoken of as the 
functions of the brain, for they certainly cannot hold 
the same relation to that organ that movement does 
to the muscles, or bile to the liver. Nothing can be 
derived from motion but another motion, nothing from 
mental process but another mental process ; and thus 
the facts of consciousness can never be explained by 
molecular changes in the brain, and all that we can do 
is to fiall back on an hypothesis of psycho-physical 
parallelism, which assumes concomitant variations in 
brain and mind. There is a physical universe, of which 
only a fragment is known to us. There is a psychical 
universe, in a comer of which we Uve and move and 
have our being. We may picture these to ourselves 
as circles which impinge on each other at the first 
moment of conscious existence, which intersect more 
and more as life goes on, their largest intersection 
(including but a small segment of each) being reached 
when life is at its full, which then withdraw from each 
other as old age sets in, and part company at death. 
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But whatever image we may adopt we must hold fast 
to the truth that mind and matter are distinct essences, 
irreconcilable in their nature, though mysteriously 
accordant in their operations ; that only in the element- 
ary processes of mind, made up of sensory and motor 
eleraentSj has correspondence with physical changes in 
the brain been traced out."^ Or shall we follow Pro- 
fessor W. James, when he says : ** The simple and 
radical conception dawns upon the mind that mental 
action may be uniformly and absolutely a function of 
brain action as eflfect to cause *' ? ^ 

" This conception,'* he continues, " is the ' working 
hypothesis* which underHes all the * physiological 
psychology ' of recent years.'* To adopt one theory is 
to be proclaimed a dualist ; to adopt the other, a 
monist, and the former position is certainly to be 
preferred of the two ; but neither contains the whole 
of the truth, though each contains a part. 

For in stance, the abysmal distance between mind and 
matter is shown in that, while " physical 

Pittance and . -^ *^ 

isounectioti phenomena are phenomena in space, psych- 
mind and ical phenomena are phenomena in time 
only,"* for it is a fundamental thought to 
grasp that mind cannot have a "seat," as it has not any 
extension in space, having no relation with it that we 
know of. It does not cover a surface or fiU a volume. 
It is only related to time. In this we follow, of course, 
the popular assumption that time and space are essenti- 

1 Sir J. C. Browne, Brit. Medi^xU Journal, 9th October, 1897. 

^ W. James, Psychology, p, 6. 

^ James Sully, Human Mind, p. 7. 
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ally different, neglecting certain wild speculations as to 
time being, after all, a spatial extension (in a fourth 
dimension). 

The extent of the connection between mind and 
matter is indeed still unknown, though it has furnished 
material for discussion for centuries. Some, like Pro- 
fessor Clifford, make psychical action universal in 
matter, others, Uke Descartes, limit it to man only, 
while Schopenhauer, from a broader standpoint, says : 
" The materiaUsts endeavour to show that all mental 
phenomena are physical, and rightly so, only they do 
not see that, on the other hand, every physical is at the 
same time metaphysical *\ 

Lest, however, we should become dogmatic on these 
relations, we are reminded that the whole ourignor- 
material universe may be, after all, but an ^^cl^* 
inference of mind, and that matter and mind *^"^- 
may not be two, but one, the former being in this 
view a projection of the latter, rather than the latter 
a function of the former. 

Professor Herbert says : " The common supposition, 
then, that the material universe and the conscious 
beings around us are directly and indubitably known, 
and constitute a world of 'positive' fact, in which 
reason can certainly pronounce without any exercise of 
faith ... is an entire mistake, based upon astonishing 
ignorance of the essential limitations of human know- 
ledge, of which thinkers who hved in the very dawn of 
philosophy were perfectly aware. The fact is, we are 
equally obliged to transcend phenomena, and to put 
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faith in events and powers and realities which do not 
appear, when we recognise the past, or the distant, or 
the material universe, or the minds of men, as when we 
infer the existence of God and of the unseen world /'^ 

That life involves mind has, of course, like all else, 
life Mid been vigorously disputed and equally vigor- 
nimd. ously afl&rmed. " Life," says Professor Bas- 

com, "is not force; it is combining power. It is 
the product and presence of mind."^ No mechanical 
process can indeed ever adequately represent or ac- 
count for the processes of life, and yet life is not in 
itself a force ; it is a capacity to use force for unique 
ends. 

The extent to which the word " mind " may be em- 
ployed as the inherent cause of purposive movements 
in organisms is a very difl&cult question to solve. 
There can be no doubt that the actual agents in such 
movements are the natural forces, but behind these the 
directing and starting power seems to be psychic. 
*' From the first movement," says Dr. E. Dunn, in the 
Jou-nial of Mental Soiencey " when the primordial cell- 
gemi of a human organism comes into being, the 
entire individual is present, fitted for human destiny. 
From the same moment matter, life, and mind are 
never for an instant separated, their union constituting 
the essential work of our present existence." Again, 
'* one cannot forbear assuming in the vital process of 
each individual organism, an idea which continually 

^ Prof. Herbert, Retdiatic Assumptions qf Modem Science Examined^ p. 455. 
^ Prof. Bascom, Oampa/raiwe Psychology^ p. 58. 
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supports and renews the organism".^ Carpenter goes 
further still. " The convertibility of physical forces 
and correlation of these with the vital and the intricacy 
of that nexus between mental and bodily activity which 
cannot be analysed, all leads upwards towards one and 
the same conclusion — the source of all power is mind. 
And that philosophical conclusion is the apex of the 
pyramid which has its foundation in the primitive 
instincts of humanity/*^ 

Besides attributing vital cell action to mind, at- 
tempts have recently been made definitely to yitai oeu 
indicate the exact location, if not of mind, ^^^^ 
which has no space-extension, at any rate of its 
activity. The general idea undoubtedly is that the 
sphere of psychic action in cells is the nucleus. '* The 
seat of consciousness, or at least of mind, is the 
nuclear plasm, i.e., the chromatic granules are en- 
dowed with psychic power." '* The brain or soul of 
the cell is the chromatin, as is now widely believed 
among cytologists. In it inheres the psychic and 
hereditary powers, and if it be removed from a cell, the 
rest of the protoplasm behaves automatically. The 
cell moves mechanically, cannot reconstruct itself, and 
finally wears down and decomposes. Chromatin has 
the power of interpreting stimuli, and its re-actions 
are intelligently directed towards the preservation of 
its own life."* Chromatin or chromoplasm is the 

1 F. KJTchener, Psychology, jp. 141. 

■ W. B. Carpenter, Mental Phygiology, 4th edition. 

•Prof. Nelson in Ainerican Jawrnal qf Psychology ^ vol. iii, P. 869. See 
also Grtiben, BeUrUgen von Kanntnisa den Physiologie und Biologie den 
ProUmoen, vol t See also Stolnikow vorgdnge in den LAenzeUen. 
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stained part of the nucleus, which is made up also of a 
chromatic and a nuclear membrane. 

This action is apparently inherent, and in virtue of 
The mind in i*> ©Very Organic being has the appearance of 
protoplasm, ^^-j^g self- constructed ; there being an in- 
dwelling power, not only for purposive action in each 
cell, but for endless combinations of cell activities for 
common ends not at all connected with the mere 
nutrition of the single cell, but for the good of the 
completed organism. 

" Even empirically," says Schopenhauer, " every 
being stands before itself as its own handiwork." "But 
the language of Nature," he adds, " is not understood, 
because it is too simple." 

It would appear thus we cannot define where psychic 
action begins, for, however far we travel down in the 
scale of life, psychic action is seen. "Entirely ignorant 
as we are," Maudsley remarks, **we certainly cannot 
venture to set bounds to its power over those intricate 
invisible molecular movements which are the basis of all 
our visible bodily functions. . . . There are many more 
things in the reciprocal action of mind and organic ele- 
ments than are yet dreamt of in our philosophy."^ 

** Unconscious processes of knowledge," says Soury, 
" are what we discover as the distant origin of the 
human understanding. I hold, with Paul Bert, that 
the psychological powers, in their most elementary 
forms, must be studied in the molecular movement of 
particles of protoplasm ... all psychical processes 

' Maudsley, Mind and Body, voL L, p. 39. 
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are nltimately reducible to phenomena of molecular 
mechanisms." ^ Binet concludes that these actions are 
not the result of "cellular" (or protoplasmic) irritability, 
but have every appearance of choice, " the nucleus 
being the focal seat of Ufe in all its forms".* All 
attempts of mechanical or chemical explanation of 
these movements are merely verbal. The entire cellu- 
lar body embodies in itself all the functions that, in 
consequence of an ulterior division of labour amongst 
pleuri-cellular organs, have been assigned to distinct 
elements. 

Descartes, on the other hand, as G. H. Lewes points 
out,' considers animals merely machines, and 



many others consider all vital phenomena not mere 

, , , -i . , mechanlsma. 

below consciousness as merely mechamcal, 
probably because, to them, mind or psychic action and 
consciousness are identical. Even Komanes requires 
consciousness as a proof of the presence of mind. He 
says : ** Two conditions require to be satisfied before we 
even begin to imagine that observed activities are an 
indication of mind. 

" 1. They must be displayed by a living organisnJ. 

" 2. They must be of a kind to suggest the presence 
of elements which we recognise have the distinctive 
characters of mind as such, viz,, consciousness and 
choice."* 

We trust, however, to be able to show that conscious- 

1 Jules Soury on the " Physiological Psychology of the Protozon," in Revue 
Philosophique.JAnuaryf 1891. 

' Binet, " Psychic Life of Micro-organisms/* Mindf vol. xiv., p. 454. 
' G. H. Lewes, Studies in Psychology ^ p. 23. 
^ G. Bomanes, Animal Intelltgencet p. 2. 
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ness is not an essential quality of mind, and certainly 
among these lower organisms the mechanical theory 
does not cover the ground even when consciousness 
cannot be assumed. 

" The conception of mechanism," as Von Hartmann 
says, *' does not exhaust the facts ; but the performance 
of the mechanism, when it exists, always leaves some- 
thing over to be performed by psychic action. More- 
over, the fitness of the mechanism includes the fitness 
of its origin, and this again always remains the work 
of the soul." 1 

'* The unity and connections of the organism cannot 
be in the individual substance or processes, but only in 
the power that harmonises them. Whether this vital 
power be called plastic soul or vital force, its existence 
is as little to be disputed as that of the mechanical and 
chemical forces.**^ **Mind [a very general term] may 
be predicated of all cuiimal life in one sense or another ; 
and we may also favour the view of Agassiz and others 
that a spiritual element is the organising cause in every 
embryo-cell, determining its development."' 

Again : '* It is a psychical power which, aided by the 
unconscious representation of the type and the means 
requisite for the end of self-preservation, brings about 
these circumstances, in consequence of which the per- 
petuation of the normal condition must ensue according 
to general physical and chemical laws. In every dis- 

1 FA. V. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the Unconscious, vol. L, p. 199. 
»Kirchener, Psychology y p. 142. 

* Prof. Barker (New York), FormcUion qf Habit in Man, p. 84, Victoria 
tniftitnte. 
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tnrbance this process occurs unless the power of the 
unconscious will in mastering its circumstances is too 
small, so that the disturbance induces a permanent 
abnormality or death.'* ^ 

" The Cartesian doctrine that animals are walking 
automata, which merely ape us with the semblance 
of a psychical hfe, is looked upon to-day by every feel- 
ing man as an almost revolting error. How long will 
it be before our modem physiologists finally free them- 
selves from the not smaller error in principle that the 
organic manifestations of life of the lower central organs 
of the nervous system are mere mechanical contrivances 
without any spark of inner life ? *' ^ 

Begarding the unicellular organisms, Professor W. H. 
Thompson, in his Belfast address in 1894, ^ 
says : " The amoeba presents active and unicellular 
spontaneous movements, and here one not 
only meets with a power of choice, but also an intelli- 
gent consciousness in selecting food ". 

Maudsley observes: "An organism plainly has the 
power (call it intelligence or call it what you will) of 
feeling and eschewing what is hurtful to it, as well as of 
feeling and ensuring what is beneficial to it '*.' 

Perhaps one instance of this may be given. Eomanes 
observes: "No one can have watched the movements 
of certain infusoria without feeUng it difficult to believe 
that these Uttle animals are not actuated by some 
amount of intelligence. There is a rotifer whose body 

* Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy of the Unconscious, voL iii, p. 149. 

«iWd. vol.iu.,p.286. 

s Maudaley, Mind and Body, vol. i., p. 7. 
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is of a cup shape, provided with a very active tail armed 
with strong forceps. I have seen a small specimen of 
this rotifer attach itself to a much larger one with its 
forceps, the large rotifer at once becoming very active, 
and springing about with its burden till it came to a 
piece of weed. It took firm hold of the weed with its 
own forceps, and began a most extraordinary series of 
movements to rid itself of the encumbrance. It dashed 
from side to side in all directions; but not less sur- 
prising was the tenacity with which the smaller rotifer 
retained its hold, although one might think it was being 
almost jerked to pieces. This lasted several minutes, 
till eventually the small rotifer was thrown violently 
away. It then returned to the conflict, but did not 
succeed a second time in establishing its hold. The 
entire scene was as like intelligent action on the part 
of both animals as could well be imagined. So that if 
we were to depend upon appearances alone, this one 
observation would be sufficient to induce one to impute 
conscious determination to these micro-organisms." ^ 

** Wonderful is the instinct of the holothuriaB which 
live in the Philippine Islands of the South Sea. These 
devour coral sand ; and if they be taken away from 
their native haunts, they of their own accord eject the 
whole of the digestive canal with all other organs con- 
nected therewith in order to form new viscera more in 
harmony with the altered media." ^ 

Sir William Dawson says : ** An amoeba shows voli- 

^ G. Romanes, Animal Inidligence, p. 18. 

' Ed. V. Hartmaim, Philosophy qf tne Unconscious » vol. iiL, p. 140. 
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tion, appetite and passion. One trying to swallow a 
one-celled plant as long as its own body, evidently 
hungry and eager to devour it, stretched itself to its 
full extent trying to envelop the plant. It failed again 
and again, but repeated the attempt until at length, 
convinced of its hopelessness, it flung itself away, and 
made off in search of something more manageable." 

** There is not a single living being which, whether 
it knows it or not, does not, in so far as it lives and 
moves and keeps up its being, exhibit^ the fundamental 
quality of reason. Instinct means organic experience, 
while reason is instinct in the making. An instinctive 
creature is a creature formed with functions without 
further nerve structure to undergo further formation, 
hence is not capable of progress." ^ 

However strongly such illustrations as these prove 
the presence of psychic force, all may not be agreed as 
to the question of consciousness. By some it is assumed, 
as we have said, to accompany all psychic action. 

Pfliiger * considers consciousness of some sort, how- 
ever obscure, must be ascribed to the lower 

. . . . Is there 

anmials when it is seen how m them action conadous- 

ness. 

vanes with circumstances for the greater 
possible benefit of the system. "Whether," he pro- 
ceeds, "every cell in the body has its beneficial or 
purposive work guided by some faint glimmer of con- 
sciousness is a question not to be answered." Hart- 
mann says : " The central consciousness is by no means 

1 Maadslev. Miruiy vol. xii, p. 512. 

* Pflttger, TeUological Mechanism qf Life, 
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the sole consciousness of the animal. The subordinate 
nerve-centres must also have a consciousness but of a 
vaguer description following from the continuity of the 
animal series.*' ^ Professor Schmidt boldly states that 
unconscious mind is in plants, consciousness in animals, 
and self-consciousness in man. Fechner, Schopenhauer, 
Ed. von Hartmann and many others also speak of the 
unconscious psychical activity of plants. 

That unconscious psychic action is to be attributed 
to plants seems a little startUng and need not be here 
pressed, but, on the other hand, we think it must be 
admitted in all animals. 

Dr. Noah Porter says : " The first acts of life, 
whether they pertain to body or soul, are unconscious," * 
and when Herbert Spencer says : " Beflex action is the 
lowest form of psychical life/'* he thereby tacitly admits 
unconscious mind-action in animals. 

When we proceed higher in the scale another ques- 
instinctand ^^^^ arfscs with regard to instinct and in- 
inteiiigence. telligence ; but again we are confronted with 
the inscrutable problem of the connection of the two, 
and the origin of the former. 

In the Bevtie Scientifique, 4th May, 1889, an account is 
given of the "formation d'un instinct,'* to the effect 
that every evening for ten years (beyond which the 
narrator's observation did not go) a flock of geese 
manifested wild terror at a place and twilight hour 
coincident with a murderous attack that had once been 

1 Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the Unconscious, vol. i., p. 60. 

« Dr. Noah Porter, The Hutnan Intellect, p. 100. 

» Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, vol i, p. 428. 
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made on them by dogs, although all the older members 
of the flock had been killed off every year for market. 

Consider an illustration given us by Bomanes from 
a class by no means renowned for instinct or for in- 
telligence. ''Sticklebacks swim quietly about amidst 
rapacious pike which do not attempt to attack them ; 
for if by oversight a pike even actually attempts to 
swallow a stickleback, the latter with its projecting 
dorsal spines sticks in his throat ; and the pike must 
infalUbly die of hunger, and accordingly cannot transmit 
his painful experience to posterity.*'^ 

Proceeding one step higher to insects, their instinct 
or intelligence is sunamed up by Professor ingtincta 
Lindsay in the following fifteen psychic °^***^**»- 
phenomena : — ^ 

L Co-operation for a given purpose. 

2. Division of labour, working by turns, and relief parties. 

3. Obedience to authority, including language of command. 

4. Understanding a language (often of touch). 

5. Organisation of ranks and military discipline. 

6. Knowledge of possession of power and use of it; sub- 
jection of the weak by the strong. 

7. Judicial punishment of disobedience or rebellion. 

8. Forethought, real or apparent. 

9. Practice of agriculture, h^est and storage. 
10. Bespect for and interment of dead. 

IL Mourning in bereavement, or its resemblance. 

12. Funeral ceremonies, including processions. 

13. Use of natural tools, instruments and weapons. 

14. Passions of rage and anger. 

15. Imagination and its derangement by hypnotism. 

* Romanes, Animal Intelligence^ p. 99. 
' Lmdsay, Mind in AnimaU^ chap. vi. 
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Now, how far are these phenomena of instinct and 
Instinct and ^^^ ^^ ^^ intelligence? Romanes asks, 

intelligence, u j)^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^g ^f ^ j^p^^j j^^^^jy^ 

gence that, having by long use formed all needed habits, 
has ceased to act when these have been crystallised into 
instinct?" "This question," he says, "is unanswer- 
able in our present state of knowledge.*' It has, how- 
ever, been vigorously answered by Professor H. W. 
Parker of New York. " I would protest that instincts, 
spoken of doubtfully as voluntarily acquired habits, or, 
as Eomanes suggests, ' speaking to us of lapsed intelli- 
gence,' offer no evidence of so originating.'* " It seems 
to me that the fatal lack of proof of any such origin, 
and the impossibiUty of it in the light of both mental 
and biological science, is just what our present know- 
ledge gives!" Maudsley's suggestion is helpful in the 
difficulty. He says : " It is a question whether intui- 
tion, fundamental ideas, mental aptitudes, etc., have 
not been acquired by experience, not of the individual, 
but of the race '*. 

Darwin's view is that instinct began in chance acts 
favourable to the perpetuation of species ; though this 
and all solutions besides hereditary transmission hardly 
cover such a case as that we have adduced among fish. 
We will give one or two more. 

Pfliiger touched with acetic acid the thigh of a de- 
capitated frog. It wiped it off with the foot of the 
same side. He then cut off the foot and re-apphed the 
acid. The firog tried to wipe it off with the stump, but 
could not. After some fruitless efforts it ceased, but 
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seemed unquiet, and at last made use of the foot of the 
other leg and wiped oflf the acid.^ 

With regard to this, Von Hartmann remarks : " The 
physiologist causes the beheaded frog to make a move- 
ment of contraction and thereby obtains evidence that 
the simple reflex action rests on a mechanism ; and the 
psychologist sees the reflex act and has a conviction 
that reflexion is a psychical process in which volition 
xmiformly follows on sensation '*/^ 

Du Bois Baymond says : ** With awe and with 
wonder must the student of nature regard that micro- 
scopic molecule of nerve-substance which is the seat of 
the laborious, consfcructive, orderly, loyal, and dauntless 
soul of the ant ! " 

Huber says : ** On the visit of an overseer ant to the 
works where the labourers had begun the roof luustrationa 
too soon, he examined it and had it taken of»°8*>»<^ 
down, the wall raised to the proper height, and a new 
ceihng constructed with the fragments of the old one *\ 

Bomanes shows the sphex wasps provide animal food 
for their young which they paralyse but do not kill. 
Crickets have three nerve motor centres to be paralysed; 
one behind the neck, which has to be stretched to get at 
it, and two in other minute points in the body, yet all 
these are unerringly punctured by the wasp. He ad- 
duces this as a specimen of supposed ''lapsed intelli- 
gence '*. 

A spider with a big fly could not secure it, so bit one 

1 Maadslev, Physiology qf the Mind, p. 138. 

* Sd. ▼. Hartmann, Philoaophy qf the Unconsciotis, vol. iii., p. 226b 

2 
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of its legs, and as the fly stooped its head to its leg, at 
once secured it with cords thrown over it. 
• Birds go through elaborate dramatic performances 
when their nests are approached, and insects often simu- 
late death. 

Some jackdaws tried to build a nest on a sloping 
window sill outside a church, but the sticks all slipped 
down, so in five days they constructed a pyramid of 
sticks resting on a step six feet below and reaching up 
to the sill to support the nest on which they built it. 

Von Hartmann gives the following, which has how- 
ever, we believe, been queried. '* The cuckoo lays eggs 
in colour and marking resembhng the other eggs in the 
(strange) nest. It may be thought this is because the 
cuckoo sees the other eggs, but the explanation does 
not meet the case of nests hidden in hollow trees (e.g., 
Sylvia phosnix). In this case the cuckoo can neither 
sHp in nor look in. It must even deposit its egg out- 
side and put it in with its beak. It can thus not at all 
conceive by its senses how the other eggs in the nest 
look. This can only be due to unconscious clairvoy- 
ance."^ 

These instances sufl&ce to show, when nerve- 
centres exist, how much the actions we loosely term 
instinctive resemble the results of human reason. 
Possibly when no nerve-centre whatever exists, the 
actions are purely reflex or automatic, but close ob- 
servers find it hard to beUeve this is so in higher 
animals. 

1 Ed. V. Hartmaim, Philosophy qf the Unconscious^ vol. iiL, p. 106. 
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" Adaptation to environment is usually a slow pro- 
cess extending over countless generations, ingtinctive 
but here also the same causes, inter alia, Jf^^lour"* 
may be at work. Moreover, rapid changes a°dfonn. 
do sometimes occur. Thus the beautiful experiments 
of Mr. Poulton, F.E.S., have shown that certain cater- 
pillars can more than once in their lifetime change 
their colour to suit their surroundings. Thus, if one 
half of a set of certain green caterpillars have black 
twigs placed among the leaves on which they feed, 
and if the other half have some white paper spills 
placed among the leaves, most of the former will 
become black and of the latter white. The nervous 
stimulus which produces these different pigmentary 
deposits appears to be excited by the particular colour 
acting upon the surface of the skin. But through 
what wonder-working power is the change brought 
about ? Not, of course, through any conscious action 
of the caterpillar, for the pupsB of these same cater- 
pillars undergo a like change, changing even to a 
golden appearance, with a brilliant metallic lustre, 
when the chrysalis has been formed and allowed to 
remain on gilt paper ! Does it not seem that these 
colour-changes, and possibly certain other colour- 
changes in the animal kingdom, the cause of which 
is still obscure, may possibly be reflex actions excited 
by a suggestion derived from the environment ? " * 

We find still more remarkable instances of natural 
instinct given by Drummond in his work on African 

1 Prof. Barrett (Dublin), Hwnaniiarian, 1886. 
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Natv/ral History. We see also the Kallima inachis, a 
brown butterfly, so like the brown tree leaf when 
folded up, that, even when warned, the eye is deceived 
by the trick ; or the Phasmida, just Uke dry sticks ; 
or the Pyrops tenehrosuSy exactly resembUng the 
curled dead foUage; or the (Edipoda fasciata, which 
precisely imitates the bark of the trunk on which it 
resides, thus escaping all its keen enemies; or the 
caterpillar of Eunomys tillaria, so closely reproducing 
the semblance of a twig that a bird perching close by 
is beguiled. 

Eetuming to instinct generally : *' Instinct," says 
Dr. Porter, "is a blind unconscious force: 

Mental 

evolution in it is uot knowledge "} " Herbert Spencer 

animals. ... -t n • 

regards instinct as compound reflex action, 
the precursor of intelligence. Eeflexes and instincts 
are inherited mental traits ; reason is acquired and is 
now heritable."* 

** Instinctive actions include all in which there is a 
psychical strivmg towards the preservation of the species 
without consciousness of the end of this striving.'*' 

In Dr. Eomanes' curious chart of mental evolution in 
animals there are fifty provisional steps or levels. On 
the twenty-first we have fish and batrachia, with " as- 
sociation by similarity"; on the twenty-second the 
higher Crustacea, with " reason " ; on the twenty-fourth, 
hymenoptera, with "communication of ideas"; on the 
twenty-sixth, carnivora, etc., with "understanding of 

1 Reid, Present EvobUion qf Man. 

* Prof. Schneider, Mind^ vol viiL, p. 128. 

s 0r. Noah Porter, Human InUlUd, p. 176. 
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mechanism " ; on the twenty-eighth, ape and dog, with 
"indefinite morality". Abstraction begins just below 
the twenty-seventh, generalisation at the twenty-ninth, 
and reflection at the thirty-fourth. . But every one of 
these is implied in the twenty-first, if that be a noting 
and notion of quaUties by comparison, in other words, 
by abstracting thesa 

"There is not," says Maudsley, "a single mental 
quality which man possesses, even to his moral feeling, 
that we do not find the germ in more or less full dis- 
play in animals. Memory, attention, apprehension, 
foresight of ends, courage, anger, distress, envy, revenge 
and love of kind." ^ 

We also get a quality unconsciously exercised in 
animals which is practically unknown amongst men, 
that is the sense of direction. We have no room for 
dog stories here, but one illustration of this must be 
given. My own dog, a. Borzoi, was brought from Shoe- 
buryness to my house in Westboume Terrace near 
Hyde Park, and kept there two or three days. He was 
then taken down by my coachman to Han well by train, 
and chained in a yard. Next day he broke loose and 
came straight back to the Terrace, never having travelled 
the road or district except when he went down by train. 
Of course such stories are innumerable. We will give 
an amazing instance of animal intelligence ^ „ 
from an account of the elephant m the Lao in higher 

animalB. 

States of Northern Siam engaged m timber 

work, as recorded in the Stra/nd Magazine for April, 1897. 

1 Maudsley, Physiology qf the Mind, p. 512. 
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" Other elephants actually feed the circular saws in 
the mill, and so marvellous is their intelligence that an 
astute little tusker was observed to cease the pressure 
on his log, withdraw it anxiously, and then offer an- 
other part to the revolving saw, which was formerly 
going crookedly through the log. 

'' It sounds strange to say that these elephants are 
very human, but it conveys exactly what we mean. 
We are assured that at the sound of the dinner bell the 
sawmill elephants will instantly drop their logs and 
scamper off, screaming with glee at the welcome re- 
spite. They will refuse absolutely to tackle a log which 
they consider too heavy, but if the mahout insists they 
may possibly call one of their mates to lend a ' hand '. 

** The stacking of the squared logs is wonderfully 
interesting to witness. An elephant has brought his 
log near the stack, and is picking up one end to place 
it on top. He finds he has not brought it quite near 
enough, however. Like the skilled labourer that he is, 
he requires no orders from the foreman above him. He 
calculates the distance with his eye. He walks round 
to the end of the log, appUes his trunk and tusks 
thereto, and gives a mighty push. 

" Once more he goes back to judge the distance. 
* Just right.* He next places one end of his log on the 
stack, and then goes to the other end on the ground. 
This, too, is lifted and the whole log pushed home 
triumphantly. 

"A heavy trailing chain is sometimes fixed to ele- 
phants that are turned loose to feed in the jungle at 
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night ; this is in order that wanderers may be traced 
by the trail left by the chain in the jungle. Well, it 
has been known that when an elephant has 'made 
up his mind' to bolt, he has carefully gathered up the 
tell-tale chain and carried it for miles on his tusks T* 

We fear a solution that will meet all difficulties with 
regard to the extent to which this amazing instinct is 
" instinct " may be called reason has yet to ^^^"""^ 
be discovered. Meanwhile we may accept the *°^^°- 
broad statement that instinct is unconscious psychic 
action. " As in himian ideation," says Kirchener, "we 
find in instinct the same action, unconscious and yet 
purposive, whose consequence is indeed much more 
certain than that of human ideation." ^ 

Hartmann defines instinct as "Purposive action 
without consciousness of the purpose".^ He points 
out, too, in the spirit of philosophical poetry, its sexual 
character as follows, in a statement that, we fear, rests 
on a very slender foundation of fact, and that the 
modem development of woman is rapidly rendering 
wholly untrue. *' Woman is related to man as in- 
stinctive or unconscious to rational and conscious 
action. Therefore the genuine woman is a piece of 
nature on whose bosom the man estranged from the 
unconscious may repose himself, and again acquire 
respect for the deepest, purest spring of all hfe!" 

A choice example of German mystic sentimentahsm ! 

* Kirchener, Psychology j p. 138. 

2 Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy <^ the Unconscious^ yol. xi., p, 79. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SCOPE OF MIND IN MAN. 

Leaving now these perplexing and yet unsolved pro- 
blems that surround the threshold of our inquiry, let 
us pause for one moment to consider the present posi- 
tion of the science known as psychology to our subject. 

The word *' psychology " is itself comparatively a 
^Yijat is ^^^ word. In the seventeenth century the 
psychology, g^jence was always called " metaphysics," and 
no other word is used by Descartes, Malebranche and 
Leibnitz. The word " psychology " was really invented 
by an obscure writer called Goelemus. 

Its de6nition given by Professor Ladd and quoted by 
Professor James is "the description and explanation 
of states of consciousness as such ".^ " In this definition 
it assumes, as true, two peculiar data : (1) Thoughts and 
feelings or whatever other names transitory states of 
consciousness may be known by. (2) Knowledge, by 
these states of consciousness of other things.'*^ 

The trouble is that these data on which all is built 
are not themselves secure. " Every one assumes that 
we have direct introspective acquaintance with our 
thinking activity as such. . . . Yet I must confess that 

1 W. James, Psychohgy^ p. 1. a /^^^^ p, 2, 

(24) 
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for my part I cannot feel sure of this conclusion. . . . 
It seems as if consciousness as an inner skctivity were 
rather a postulate than a sensibly given fact, the postu- 
late, viz,, of a knower as correlative to all the knotun. 
. . . "When, then, we talk of ' psychology as a natural 
science ' we must not assume that that means a sort of 
psychology that stands at last on solid ground." ^ 

Professor Ed. Montgomery goes even further; con- 
demning, in toto, Ladd's definition of the word. " Psy- 
chology as a science of self-originated and self-acting 
conscious existence rests on eminently fictitious as- 
sumptions and can only lead to nihilistic results. Such 
a science, constructed without reference to an abiding 
extra-conscious source of actuation and emanation, will 
end in vacancy; our own conscious content being 
brought into existence by extra-conscious powers and 
processes."* 

" So impressed have some psychologists been with 
the inspiration of unconsciousness in their explanation 
of the mental phenomena, that but for their acceptance 
of the traditional definition of psychology as the science 
of the facts of consciousness it seems to me they could 
hardly have fallen, as they have done, into the contra- 
dictions and confusions which beset this question." ^ 

Psychology is, indeed (until lately), so fettered and 
bound by its arbitrary limitations in the discussion of 
states of consciousness that it is thus described (or 



1 W. James, Psychology ^ p. 467. 

' Ed. Montgomery, Mmd^ vol. xiv., p. 499. 

8 G. H. Lewes, Problems af Lift and. Mind, third series, p. 160. 
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decried) by James: "Psychology is but a string of 
Its present ^*w facts, a little gossip and wrangle about 
condition. opinions ; a little classification and generali- 
sation on the mere descriptive level, a strong prejudice 
that we h<we states of mind, and that our brain condi- 
tions them ; but not a single law in the sense in which 
physics shows us laws. At present, psychology is in 
the condition of physics before Galileo and the laws of 
motion, or of chemistry before Lavoisier." ^ 

We have purposely paused over this word " psycho- 
logy'* and given these extracts in order that our 
temerity may not be deemed so excessive in endeavour- 
ing to overthrow its most cherished dogma, and to en- 
large our concept of the word ** mind '*. 

After all not only have we a house divided against 
itself but one in a state of chaos : a science bristling 
with contradictions, its greatest agreement being in 
the general proposition that consciousness and mind 
are one and the same ; the sphere of the latter being 
entirely defined by the extent of the former, so that to 
speak of unconscious mental phenomena is said to de- 
stroy the meaning of words, to betray confusion of 
thought, and, as a matter of fact, to talk nonsense. It 
is this proposition and no less that we seek to over- 
throw, it is these bonds that we hope to burst, in the 
firm beUef that it is mainly for want of a broader basis, 
and on account of this rigid adherence to this narrow 
and, we may say, effete shibboleth that psychology has 

1 W. James, Psychology ^ p. 468. 
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not made a greater advance and reared a more imposing 
structure. 

The way will be better prepared for the consideration 
of the connection of mind with consciousness if we 
briefly touch upon two points ; first, the connection of 
mind and brain, and, secondly, the various mental 
quahties connected with their action, and constituting 
our personaUty. 

It is confessedly very difficult to draw the line be- 
tween mind and matter in the human brain. 

The intelhgible connection of the two is well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Browne. " The great character 

^^ -^ . . ^ connection 

of current opinion appears to be that wherever of mind and 
there is nerve there is psychical function, 
actual or potential, which may rise within the range of 
consciousness. Not only is there apparently insepar- 
able connection during life between the nervous struc- 
tures and mental phenomena, but the latter are clearly 
dependent on the former. The ordinary condition of 
the nervous system is like that of a moderately charged 
battery that can be discharged by the completion of 
the circuit and re-charged by the blood. The will can 
complete the charged circuit. Mental causes can pro- 
duce effects and physical causes mental effects." ^ ** "We 
have every reason to believe," says Professor Bain, 
" that, with all our mental processes, there is an 
unbroken natural (physical) succession." Herbert 
Spencer says : " No thought, no feehng, is ever mani- 

1 Dr. W. A. F. Brown© in Journal qf Mental Science^ vol. xii, p. 821. 
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fested save as the result of a physical force. This 
principle will before long be a scientific common- 
placa" 1 

Having thus marked the intimate connection and 
Distinction interdependence of mind and brain, v^e 
Snd^and DQUst, to keep the balance of truth, equally 
*'^^*^* insist on the radical distinction between the 

two. " The intelligence of man," says Calderwood, 
" as knovm in personal consciousness, is of a nature 
entirely distinct from any sensory apparatus. Mind is 
not a product of cerebral evolution."^ 

Again Herbert Spencer sounds a timely note of warn- 
ing. "Here indeed we arrive at the barrier which needs 
to be perpetually pointed out aUke to those who seek 
materialistic explanations of mental phenomena, and 
to those who are alarmed lest such explanations may 
be found. The last class prove by their fears almost as 
much as the first prove by their hopes, that they be- 
lieve that mind may possibly be interpreted in terms of 
matter, whereas . . . there is not the remotest possi- 
bility of so interpreting it. For the concept we form 
of matter is but the symbol of some form of power 
absolutely and for ever unknown to us. Mind is also 
unknowable, and the simplest form under which we 
can think of its substance is but a symbol of something 
that can never be rendered into thought. Neverthe- 
less, were we compelled to choose between translating 
mental phenomena into physical phenomena, or of 

1 Herbert Spencer, First Principles qf Psychology, 

« Prof. Calderwood, Relations ^ Mind and Body, p. 807. 
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translating physical phenomena into mental pheno- 
mena, the latter alternative would seem the more 
acceptable."^ 

It may not be out of place here, having touched upon 
the connection of mind and brain, to give a Divisions of 
brief description of the latter as far as it *^«^"^- 
throws light on mental activities. 

For this purpose then besides the obvious divisions 
of the brain into greater and lesser, or cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and into two halves right and left, we may 
divide the cerebrum into three regions, consisting from 
above downwards of cortex or surface brain, basal 
ganglia or mid-brain, and medulla or lower brain, each 
of these containing a large proportion of the active 
agent in brain work known as grey matter, which con- 
sists of masses of brain cells. 

The medulla or lower brain connects the spinal cord 
below with the mid-brain above, and is *' the co-ordi- 
nating centre of most associated movements'*.* It is 
in fact the organising centre for carrying on all the 
processes connected with the passive or vegetative life 
of the body as contrasted with the active or animal life. 
All the processes carried on here are far below the level 
of consciousness. 

The basal ganglia of the mid-brain are principally 
three in number; the corpora qicadrigemina, connected 
with sight ; the corpora striata, undoubtedly with motion, 
and the optic thalamvi, probably with sensation. 

1 Herbert Spencer, First Principles qf Payehdogyy 2nd edition, p. 68. 
* D. Ferrier, Fitnctiona qf the Brain, 
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In this mid-brain we see the organisation of the 
functions of animal life subject to or of an inferior 
order to the highest centres and conducted without 
consciousness. 

Lastly, we come to the cortex or surface brain, the 
seat of conscious mental life and the source of all 
voluntary actions. 

The cortex is the seat of conscious sensation, though 
we are by no means conscious of all that takes place 
even in the cortex ; for innumerable sensations may, and 
probably do, continually reach it of which we are wholly 
or partially unconscious; in many cases, of course, 
this is accounted for by non-attention. On the other 
hand, it would appear from recent researches that it is 
not possible to be conscious of any currents that do not 
reach the surface of the brain. {See diagram.) 

With regard to there being two hemispheres right 
and left, Gall, Spurzheim, Dr. A. L. Wigan, Sir H. 
Holland, Hughhngs Jackson and Brown Sequard con- 
clude we have two brains united for common action^ 
and that we have probably two minds acting normally 
in perfect harmony, but which can and do act sepa- 
rately in many conditions. 

When a nerve ceU acts (whatever this means), im- 
pulses tend to pass oflf from it along its various 

CeU actions ^ , .,, , , , 

and nerve connected nerve fibres, and the force and 
number of these impulses depend on the 
violence of the cell action ; if this is gentle there may 
be only a slight impulse passing off through the largest 
connecting fibre (the freest channel); if the action is 
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violent it may overflow through the various connecting 
fibres in any direction.^ 

Further, regarding the neuron, or the cell and its 
fibres, the following is now known. 

** It has been hitherto believed that they (the nerve 
fibres proceeding from the brain cells) join, ^^^ ^^ 
and, joining, constitute continuous paths ^^^^ 
through the grey matter by which the nerve impulses 
pass from cell to cell, from group to group, and ulti- 
mately from one far-reaching fibre to another. And 
that which this method (of Golgi) has shown is that 
union cannot be traced, but what is everywhere to be 
perceived is that these 'branching* processes, *den- 
drons' or * dendrites,* as they are termed, end in the 
ground substance or matrix, as it may be termed, in 
which the cells lie. In this matrix only the dimmest 
trace of structure can be seen, and yet there must 
be an arrangement of its elements." "There is 
thus discontinuity where there was supposed to be 
continuity. All nerve fibres, as you know, are pro- 
longations firom nerve cells. They belong to the 
cell and are part of it, so that now there arises before 
us the vision of a series of discontinuous elements, 
each consisting of a cell with its processes, and the 

I It appears that by means of Gold's methods of silyer staininff brain cells 
the foUowme facts are established. Each cell has a mass of small branching 
fibres called dendrites, and one large axial fibre called a neoraxon, which soon be- 
comes medollated. The cell with its fibres is called a neuron, and with resard to 
it it appears that the molecular movements in the dendrites are towards the cell 
and in the nenraxon from it, or afierent and efferent ; and it is generally the 
terminal of a nenraxon that is connected with a dendrite. Tnis gives an 
anatomical basis for the psychic acts of feeling, voluntary motion and associa- 
tion, etc (See Sir M. Foster in Brit, Med. Journal, 21st August, 1897.) 
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processes do not join. To each of these elements 
the word * neuron* has been applied. Yet the nerve 
impulses pass from one to another ; they pass, there- 
fore, by some unseen path through the matrix in which 
the processes end." 

'* Max Schultze observed also the passage of the 

fibrils (of which the supposed homogeneous 
pttsj through axis Cylinder of nerves is now proved to be 

composed) through the (brain) nerve cells 
without any interruption. That has also been securely 
demonstrated and proved by the new method of Golgi. 
So that we have this astounding transformation in that 
which we know of nerve mechanism ; we have in every 
axis cylinder a bundle of separate conducting fibrils, and 
we have those fibrils passing uninterruptedly through 
the nerve cells to the branching processes, and ending 
at the terminations of their branches. From that dis- 
covery there follows a most momentous fact which is 
of signal importance to us, and yet which seems im- 
perfectly recognised by those who are working at the 
subject. Those fibrils passing continuously through 
the cell body can only conduct through the cell body. 
Our old conception, so simple, so attractive, that the 
nerve impulses originate in the cells — fascinating from 
the analogy of the cell body to a tiny battery originat- 
ing a current — all that entirely disappears. More- 
over, if we find this continuity of the fibrils distinct 
in some cases, we feel at once that it is one of 
those fundamental structural arrangements which 
must be universal, and we must once for all give up 
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the idea that the nerve cells are sources of nerve 
impulse." ^ 

To return : " The will determines, but the automatic 
apparatus executes. First the ideal and motor centres 
in the cortex; then the automatic action of the corpora 
striata. Impulse is transmitted thence, through the an- 
terior tracts of the crura cerebra, the anterior pyramidal 
columns, and anterior portion of the olivary bodies and 
anterior columns of the spinal cord." ^ 

It appears that, apart from the cortex, the nerve 
paths in the lower parts of the brain consist „ 

^ ^ Sensori- 

of senson-motor arcs, the nerve currents motor nerve 
arriving at the hinder part of the brain by 
the posterior part of the cord, and leaving the anterior 
gangha, notably the corpora striata, and descending down 
the front of the spinal cord, in the resulting motor im- 
pulse. To use now the words of Dr. Hill : "On these 
arcs, which collectively make up the lower system, are 
superadded arcs, the loops of which lie in the higher grey 
matter (of the cortex). At the same time, therefore, that 
an impulse flows across the spinal cord as a simple reflex 
action, a certain part of this impulse is also diverted to 
the brain along fibres which ascend in the outer part of 
the spinal cord ; and from the brain descending fibres 
carry the impulse back again to the lower arc. One 
thing is quite certain, namely, that the routes which 
are the most frequently used are the most open, and 
therefore the most easily traversed."'* (See diagram,) 

1 Sir W. R. Gowera in Brit. Med. JtmmaZ, 6th November, 1897^ p. 1359. 
' Hack Tuke, Infiueiice of the Mind on the Body, vol. ii., p. 146. 
' Prof. A. Hill, Cantab., Paper on ** Reflex Action," Victoria Institute Pro- 
ceedingsy 1893. 

8 
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All this means, speaking generally, that a nerve 
current arriving at the brain may take one of three 
courses — either directly originating unconscious action 
in the lower brain ; or, travelling in a short arc by the 
noid-brain, produce unconscious action there ; or, pro- 
ceeding further in a long arc by the cortex, end in 
conscious action. In connection with this it may be 
observed that the cranial nerves have all two deep 
origins, the one in the basal gangUa of the mid or 
unconscious brain, and the other in the cortex or upper 
conscious brain. 

This is graphically and simply shown by the letter 
*'A," where 1 and la; are respectively the origin of the 




afferent current and the terminus of the efiferent, 2 and 
2x the afferent and efferent unconscious mid-brain 
centres, and 3 and 3a? the conscious cortical centres. 
The mid-brain short circuit is shown by the bar from 
2 to 2a;. Thus a current may travel from 1 to Ix by 2 
and 2a; unconsciously, or by 3 and 3a; consciously. It 
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is clearly understood, however, that these " arcs ** are 
purely hypothetical. 

It only now remains for us very briefly to touch on 
the action and qualities of mind before reach- ^m ^^^ 
ing in conclusion the question with which we S^^°by 
started: Is mind limited by consciousness? »e>»«*tio°- 
First of all then with regard to the old classical question 
as to whether the " mind " which we have seen is so 
inseparably associated with nerve cell action, is the 
player or the tune of the harp, the rower or the motion 
of the boat — the harp and boat being both the nerve 
cells in question. 

Professor E. Montgomery of California concludes : 
"We are unhesitatingly certain that our movements 
are not directed and controlled by the peripheral stimu- 
lation of sensory elements. In shaping our actions we 
are not slavishly executing the inunediate promptings 
of our actual environment. This is so palpable a truth 
that no serious doubt concerning the same has ever 
gained or ever can gain ground." ^ The existence of the 
will is proved by knowledge and experience. The 
consciousness of effort as well as purpose in will when 
running counter to prompting sensations is strong 
proof (in spite of explanations) of its real existence. 
Carpenter says : "It is clear the will is different from 
the general resultant of the automatic eictivities of the 
mind; for in the first place all alcoholic stimulants 
excite the automatic activity of the mind while 

1 E. Montgomery in Mind, vol. y., p. 28. 
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diminishing the power of the will ".* No doubt, how- 
ever, a large part of the mind rxms in grooves, which, 
though they may be unknown and unfelt, are none the 
less real. The lines of mental function are in many 
respects as definite as the lines of instinct in bees or 
ants. 

The three great divisions of the mind generally laid 
down by psychologists of feeling, knowing, and wilUng, 
first came from Germany before the days of Kant.^ 

Professor Dunn traces the evolution of the three. 
'* At birth the nascent consciousness becomes awakened, 
purely sensational at first; and emerges step by step 
from self-consciousness to world-consciousness, and 
through the ideational and emotional up to the intel- 
lectual." 

This, however, prcwtically traces the rise of our 
Unoonacious ^^^ to unconscious origins, and indeed all 
TOMdoSl willing, thinking, and feeling are ultimately 
powers. based on unconscious springs and trains of 
thought and motion. Even when developed, many 
mental qualities seem partly or wholly unconscious. 
Let us enumerate a few. Intuition may be conscious 
or unconscious. Perception is an example of conscious 
intuition. General synthesis may be conscious or un- 

* CJarpenter, Mental Physiology. 

2 By these, and b^ these alone, we direct and control the main expenditure 
of life and force. This, however, is not done so much by reason as by feeling- 
it is in the heart, not in the head, as Dr. Maudsley points out, that our deepest 
feelinffs are rooted, and he does ill service to the religious faiths who strives to 
base them on the feeble apprehensions of human reason ; the driving impulse 
by which men are moved to act comes from feeling rather than reason. 

" A psychology,*' he says, ** which finds the motive power in reason might 
be likened to a wnence which finds the power for the tidal movements not in 
the moon but in the moonshine." 
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conscious; some can say why they think so and so, 
others cannot. 

Kant says : " Innumerable are the sensations of per- 
ception of which we are not conscious, although we 
must undoubtedly conclude that we have some obscure 
ideas, as they may be called (to be found in animals as 
well as in man). The clear ideas indeed are but an 
infinitely small fraction of these same exposed to con- 
sciousness. That only a few spots in the great chart 
of our minds are illuminated may well fill us with 
amazement in contemplating this nature of ours." ^ 

To proceed : Tact, the psychic analogue of touch, is a 
faculty of unconscious origin. 

The will itself may be unconscious. " The conscious 
and unconscious wills are essentially dis- unconscious 
tinguished by this, that the idea which forms ^^^' 
the object of will is conscious in the one case, un- 
conscious in the other." ^ 

** If it is desired further to distinguish the two kinds 
of will, for conscious will language already offers the 
term exactly covering the conception — free will ; while 
the word * will ' must be retained for the general 
principle, which exists in us all — unconscious will.**' 
**We may regard it as settled that the laboratory of 
volition is hidden in the unconscious. That we can 
only get to see the finished result, and that the glances 
we succeed in throwing into the laboratory never reveal 

^ Kant, section v., Anthropologica, 

' Ed. V. Hartmann, Philoscpky qf the Unconscious, vol. i.. p. 268. 

»7Wd.,voLii., p.69. *^ 
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those unconscious depths of the soul where occur the 
reaction of the will on motives and its passage into 
definite volition." * 

The sense of the becmtiful is of unconscious origin. 
" The creation of the beautiful by man propeeds from 
unconscious processes whose results the feeUng and the 
discovery of the beautiful represent in consciousness, 
and form the starting-point of further conscious work 
which, however, at every stage needs more or less the 
support of the unconscious.'** This sense of beauty 
is one of the most mysterious of our unconscious 
faculties. The more it is considered the more wonder- 
ful and arbitrary does it appear. 

The ordinary artist does everything with conscious 
Genius and choice, the gen/im acts on impulses from un- 
instinct. conscious sources. There is a lack in the 
former of ** divine frenzy, the powerful breath of the un- 
conscious, which appears to consciousness as higher and 
inexpUcable suggestions which it is forced to apprehend 
as facts, without ever being able to unravel their source ".^ 
** The difference between talent and genius is the differ- 
ence between the conscious and the unconscious." * 

Instinct is not the result of conscious reflection, not a 
consequence of bodily organisation, not mere results of 
the mechanical foundation of the organisation of the 
brain, but " the individual's own activity, springing from 
his inmost nature and character ".* 

^ Ed. V. Hartmann, PhUoiophy qf the Unconscious, vol i., p. 268. 

« TWrf., p. 291. »i&ui., p. 278. 

* B. Ribot, Heredity, p. 229. 

B Ed. ▼. Hartmann, Pfiilosqphy qf the Unconscums, vol. i., p. 118. 
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The ethical element in man lies in the deepest night 
of the unconscious. "Consciousness may perhaps 
influence actions by presenting motives to react on the 
unconscious ethical, but whether this reaction follows, 
consciousness must calmly wait." ^ ** Mystics in every 
country and age put faith only in their unconscious 
knowledge." ^ 

"Our e^o," or personality, as defined by Herbert 
Spencer, is " the permanent nexus, which is 
never itself in a state of consciousness, but persoiudity 

detined. 

which holds states of consciousness together." 
I think, however, we all feel, that though the conscious 
mind would fain arrogate the personality to itself, that 
personality holds a great deal more than mere " states 
of consciousness *' together. 

Indeed, as Spencer implies, the " ego " seems to have 
its origin or source in the unconscious region. 

Professor Barrett (Dublin) says : *' It is to the exist- 
ence and vital faculty of this large area of our person- 
ality, which is submerged below the level of conscious- 
ness, that I wish to draw attention, for psychologists 
are agreed that its range must be extended to include 
something more than is covered by our normal self- 
consciousness. What we call *ourself' is a something 
which Ues in the background of our consciousness, 
enabUng us to combine the series of impressions made 
upon us, or the states of feeling within us, into a con- 
tinuous personal identity." 

1 Ed. V. Hartmaim, Philosophy qf the Unconacwus^ vol. i., p. 266. 
» E. Ribot, Heredity, p. 229. 
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We are now prepared by the brief survey of mind 
from various sides, and in its various developments, to 
see that it everywhere tends to burst the confining wall 
of consciousness that has so long interposed as an iron 
barrier between it and the vast psychical region with- 
out, which We desire to see included under the one 
word, "mind". Let us then, in the first place, see 
what can be said in favov/r of the limitation of " mind " 
to consciousness y for to us the limitation is so trans- 
parently artificisd that it is well to know it is still 
seriously and stoutly maintained. 

Thus, " Mind is to be understood as the subject of 
the various internal phenomena of which we 

Mind limited . . , . _ 

to conscious- are conscious. Consciousness is to the mind 
what extension is to matter. We cannot 
conceive mind without consciousness, or a body with- 
out extension.'*^ 

Positivism defines mind as (1) the sum of conscious- 
ness at any instant in an individual ; or as (2) the sum 
of the consciousness during the life of an individual, 
consciousness being not an attribute of mind, but mind 
itself. Again we get the extreme statements, ** All and 
only the phenomena that are conscious are psychical ".^ 
"Wherever consciousness is impossible, mental action 
is impossible.*"* Professor Brentano declares there are 
no such things as unconscious psychical acts. Again, 
" psychical and conscious are for us, at least at the 



^ Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on MetaphysicSf ix. 

« Prof. Ziehen, Psychology, p. 4. 

» Prof. Calderwood, Relation qf Mind and Body, p. 269. 
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beginning of our investigation, identical. The concep- 
tion of unconscious psychical processes is for us an 
empty conception".^ Here we find a little hedging, but 
what is curious, on the same page we get an illustra- 
tion given of passing a friend unconsciously when 
absorbed in thought, coming to our consciousness 
after.^ Professor Ziehen accounts for the unconscious 
impression by saying that more intense ideas absorbed 
the thoughts, and that only as these waned did the 
psychical perception of the friend appear, or he says 
the sight of a friend " may be accompanied by a sensa- 
tion which, however, is not very intense in consequence 
of the predominance of other ideas ". This theory is 
partly negatived by the simple fact that these un- 
conscious impressions do not rise to consciousness as 
other ideas lessen, but are flashed into consciousness 
often at long intervals afterwards ; though, of course, 
an impression was made at the time unconsciously. 

Again, ** Though in a loose sense of the term con- 
sciousness some mentsd events may be said to be out- 
side it, in another and stricter sense of the word all 
that is mental is at the same time an element of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is the widest word in our 
vocabulary, and embraces everything that mind em- 
braces." ^ This may be true as used by Mr. Mill, but 
if so, it embraces unconsciousness and becomes a word 
without meaning. Professor Alexander (Oxford) says : 
'^ Mind and consciousness are coextensive, though not 

^ Prof. Ziehen, Paychdogy^ p. 6. • Ibid, 

' James liill, Analysis qf the Human Mind, p. 227. 
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Bynonymons. I take mind to be convertible with con- 
sciousness." Aristotle, Mill, Hamilton, and Ward 
generally consider that consciousness is the cause and 
necessary form of mental states, and that mind cannot 
be conceived without it, and yet, as we shall see, more 
than one of these contradict this position in their own 
writings. 

" Eeid, Stewart, Jouflfroy consider consciousness is a 
^ .^ ,_ faculty of mind. The school of Descartes 

Leibnitz ex- "^ 

poses this and Locke, i.e., the whole of the seventeenth 

error. 

and eighteenth centuries, expressly held that 
psychology has the same limit as consciousness, and 
ends with it. What is without consciousness is re- 
manded to physiology, and between the two sciences 
the line of demarcation is absolute. Consequently all 
those penumbral phenomena which form the transition 
from clear consciousness to perfect unconsciousness 
were forgotten, and hence came superficial explanations 
and insufficient and incomplete views." But "the 
nature of things cannot be violated with impunity. 
Leibnitz alone in the seventeenth century saw the im- 
portance of this. Less was not to be expected of the 
inventor of the infinitesimal calculus. By his distinc- 
tion between perception (conscious) and apperception 
(unconscious) he opened up a road in which in our 
time most physiologists and psychologists have some- 
what tardily entered. There is no completed work on 
the subject. Such a work would need to show that 
most if not all the operations of the soul may be pro- 
duced under a twofold form, that there are in us two 
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parallel modes of activity, the one conscious, and the 
other unconscious." ^ 

Turning now to those in favour of unconscious 
psychical action, we find that the funda- „ 

. - , Testimony 

mental importance for the conscious of the foruncon- 
unconscious psychical life, the thorough de- 
pendence of the former on the latter, is, with Maudsley, 
a firm conviction. Amongst others he cites Hamilton, 
Carlyle and L. P. F. Eichter in support of it. G. H. 
Lewes sees consciousness everywhere, even in the re- 
flexes of the spinal cord, while Maudsley equally clearly, 
but to our mind with far greater reason, sees uncon- 
sciousness everywhere. He says : " It is a truth that 
cannot be too distinctly borne in mind that conscious- 
ness is not coextensive with mind ; that it is not mind, 
but an incidental accompaniment of mind".^ **The 
whole business of mental function as work might go on 
without consciousness, just as the machinery of a clock 
might work without a dial. It is a necessary.concomitant, 
not an energy at work in the manufacture of the mental 
organism. The misfortune is that ordinary language 
assumes it to be a kind of superior energy."* Again, 
" Those who base psychology on the revelations of con- 
sciousness cannot but acknowledge that it is not 
essential to mental being at every moment, nor at any 
moment coextensive with the whole of it, but that 
mental powers exist habitually, and even act occasion- 

1 E. Ribot, Heredity, p. 221. " Maudsley, Mind and Body, p. 26. 

3 Maudsley in Mind, vol. zii., p. 503. 
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ally in the absence of consciousness ".* A. Bain thinks 
that "Mind must be understood to cover the entire 
storage of mental impressions (even) v^rhen absolutely 
inactive and exercising no mental agency. The term 
consciousness refers purely to the moments of mental 
wakefulness or mental efl&ciency for definite ends." ^ 

To af&rm that the cerebrum may act upon impres- 
sions transmitted to it, and may elaborate intellectual 
results such as we might have attained by the inten- 
tional direction of our minds to the subject without any 
consciousness on our ov^n part, is held by many meta- 
physicians, more especially in England, to be an alto- 
gether intolerable and even most objectionable doctrine. 
But this affirmation is only the physiological expression 
of a doctrine which has been current amongst meta- 
physicians in Germany from the time of Leibnitz to 
the present day, and which was systematically ex- 
pounded by Sir Wm. Hamilton — that the mind may 
undergo modifications, sometimes of very considerable 
importance, without being itself conscious of the pro- 
cess until its results present themselves to the con- 
sciousness, in the new ideas or new combinations of 
ideas, which the process has evolved. This " Uncon- 
scious cerebration " or "Latent mental modification ** is 
the process parallel in the* higher sphere of cerebral 
or mental activity to the movement of our limbs, 
and to the direction of these movements through our 
visual sense which we put in train volitionally when 

^ Mandsley in Mind, vol zii, p. 480. 

' Prot A. Bain in Mind, new series, yol. iii., p. S5S. 
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we set out on some habitually repeated walk, but which 
then proceed not only automatically but unconsciously, 
so long as our attention continues to be uninterruptedly 
diverted from them. 

In 1888 the Aristotelian Society held a special meet- 
ing to decide if ** Mind is synonymous with Mind is not 
Consciousness ". It was decided in the nega- ^h°(S?T 
tive. Professor Shadworth H. Hodgson, sciousneaa. 
President of the Society, said : ** It seems to me that 
both usage and accuracy of definition alike concur in 
deciding the question in the negative, for if we identify 
mind with consciousness, what are we to do with those 
states commonly called mental which are below the 
threshold of consciousness, and some kinds of which 
never rise above?*' With this Dr. G. Eitchie (Oxford) 
and many others agreed. We consider this deliberate 
discussion and decision on this subject carries consider- 
able weight, particularly when the arguments adduced 
are considered. 

To proceed with our roll of wdtnesses. 

Professor Beneke says : " In the developed soul there 
is a perpetual alternation of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. What has once been produced in the soul con- 
tinues still to exist even when it has ceased to be excited. 
That which was conscious merely becomes unconscious 
or Uves in the internal substance of the soul. This un- 
conscious coDtinuation of what has once existed in the 
soul is memory." ^ Sir W. Hamilton practically admits 
unconscious psychical action in his illustration of a chain 

1 Prot Beneke, EUmentwry Paychologyy p. 190. 
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of thought of which the first and last links alone are 
recognised, being like a row of billiard balls, which if 
struck at one end only the last one moves, the vibration 
being only transmitted through the rest. He gives an 
instance of suddenly, when on Ben Lomond, thinking 
of the Prussian system of education. These were the 
first and last links, the intermediate ones of which were 
recalled after, were that previously on the mountain he 
had met a German, and this German was a Prussian. 
He says : " Some hold that these hidden links rise into 
consciousness momentarily, but are forgotten".^ But 
a few pages previously he says : " The whole we are 
conscious of is constructed out of what we are not 
conscious of".^ 

"It is necessary to reahse," quoting G. F. Stout, 
Evidence of ** clearly that psychical dispositions, out of 
lSSStus, consciousness, form an indispensable factor in 
j^ji^ ^^ mental processes throughout conscious life." * 
^***^°- These psychological vmters of advanced 
views all feel it necessary to state them as tentative 
and novel simply because the bulk, not alone of meta- 
physicians, but psychologists, have undoubtedly held 
that mind is consciousness. Some, using, as we have 
seen, a ^'wide'' sense, have included under the term, 
states that may become conscious if sufficient at- 
tention is directed to them. But to talk of unconscious 
mind was distinctly held to be a contradiction in terms, 

1 W. B. Carpenter, Mental Physiology 4th edition, p. 515. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, Lectures in Metaphysics^ voL L, p. 354. 

' Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures in Metaphysics, vol. i., p. 848. 
» G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology, 1896, p. 28. 
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and even the " unconscious cerebration " of the brain, 
which is now nearly universally acknowledged, was 
considered as late as 1876 a most objectionable doctrine. 

Professor Lazarus says : '* We have first of all to 
remember that our psychic life is made up of con- 
scious and unconscious elements. We think of con- 
sciousness as a brightly illuminated space surrounded 
with widely extended darkness, with the dim elements, 
though outside consciousness, co-operating with those 
within in a state of co-vibration."" ^ " That we can have 
thoughts and not be conscious of them, perform actions 
and not be conscious of them, are fa.cts which prove, 
that a theory of the mind which is limited to conscious 
states must be very imperfect, unless the meaning 
of the term conscious be so extended as to include 
unconscious states." ^ 

The testimony of physiology is as follows: "The 
facts of physiology have at length led psychologists to 
see that states of consciousness form only a portion of 
the mental life, and have as background sub-conscious- 
ness and unconsciousness. At first it seems Uke a 
contradiction to speak of facts of unconsciousness as 
belonging to psychology, but when it is considered that 
the same changes in the nervous system may be 
accompanied by consciousness, or some sub-conscious 
change, it is evident that mind must consist of other 
elements than those which appear in consciousness. 
The study of physiology was necessary to bring out 

1 Prof. Lazarus in Mindf " Das Leben des Seele," yol. vii., p. 599. 
' Qf H, Leww, Pro^ns of Uft and Mind^ Srd^series, p. 144. 
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clearly the conception of unconsciouB feelings as facts 
in mental phenomena." ^ ** The existence of uncon- 
scious processes in the region of thought or of action is 
indisputable, and forms by far the larger part of our 
psychical activity." ^ 

Again, ** The metaphysical view that mind and con- 
sciousness form an indivisible unity will not harmonise 
with the facts of physiology ; for whole tracts may be cut 
out of the territory of intellectual consciousness without 
interfering with the integrity of unconsciousness, and 
well may be abolished while consciousness remains ".* 

Conscious and sub- conscious states are admitted by 
all writers. Unconscious states are proved to have an 
equal claim, because they not only take place in the 
same organ and under the same essential condition as 
in the conscious or sub-conscious states.* 

We will now sum up the evidence in the words of 
Meaning of Bastian : '' If we are, as so many philosophers 
mnsTbe ' *®U US, to regard the sphere of mind as co- 
enlarged, extensive with the sphere of consciousness, 
we shall find mind reduced to a mere imperfect dis- 
jointed series of agglomerations of feelings, and con- 
scious states of various kinds — while a multitude of 
initial or intermediate nerve actions would have no 
claim to be included under this category. For these 
and other reasons we feel ourselves driven to the con- 
clusion that the common notion as to what should be 

1 T. White in Mind, vol. vi., p. 606. 

» G. H. Jjeiwe8f Problems of L\fe and Mind, prob. 11, p. 129. 

» D. Ferrier, Functions qf Brain, 

* G. H. Lewes, ProbUms qf Lift and Mind^ 8rd series, p. 157. 
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included under the term * mind ' is one which is alto- 
gether erroneous.'*^ "If we are compelled to believe 
that consciousness is not co-extensive with the sphere 
of mind, in face of the now admitted fact concerning 
the frequent interpolation of unconscious nerve actions 
as integral parts of mental processes, only one course 
lies open to us. We must widen the signification of 
the term ' mind * itself." ^ 

" This is no question of choice, but one of absolute 
necessity. The meaning of the word ' mind ' must be 
considerably enlarged so as to include, ... as mental 
phenomena, the functional results of all nerve actions 
. . . whether these nerve actions are accompanied by a 
recognised conscious phasis or no." ^ " Let us enlarge 
our conception and definition of mind. Let us openly 
profess that which has already been ta.citly implied by 
many. Instead of supposing that mind and conscious- 
ness are co-extensive, let us make mind include all 
unconscious nerve actions. We must inevitably come 
to this, and the doctrine of ' unconscious cerebration ' 
[Carpenter] has served to pave the way for it.''* 

The case for the enlargement of the scope of mind 
has now been placed before our readers, the 

, , Conpluflion. 

writer havmg sought all through to estabhsh 

the various points by other voices than his own, and it 



1 C. BastiAD, Brain as an Organ of Mind. p. 146. 

»/&«., p. 148. 

s 0. Bastian in the Journal qf Mental Science, vol. xv., p. 522. If any 
object to the tenn ** nerve actions " as being a materialistic view of mind, it 
mnst be understood that the doctrine of ** the unconscious mind/' so far from 
relegatmg psychic phenomena to the physical, is the sole means of rescuing 
them from it. 

4 
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is for our readers to judge whether throughout the history 
of mind from its earliest dawn, it is not everywhere in- 
separably connected with unconscious psychic actions ; 
and finally whether when speaking of the mind that is 
in man it is not now high time definitely to include 
those unconscious mental powers that we trust we have 
proved to exist. 

In short, the question raised here is this : " Are we to 
continue to Umit the word ' mind ' to that part made 
visible to us by consciousness and introspection ; or is 
the word henceforth to include all the powers in us that 
we know and recognise by various means are * mental,' 
whether they be seen or unseen ? " 

For it appears indeed to the writer that the con- 
Conscious- scious mind is a very small part of the whole 
Sf partof psychic force within. A coral island in the 
the mind. South Pacific is a mere ring of rock in the 
water, of insignificant size, to the sailor; but to the 
biologist or geologist it is the highest peak of a 
stupendous structure that rises from the bottom of the 
ocean as a mountain miles high. Commencing as it 
does in the very smallest beginnings, it remains unre- 
cognised until it rises above the surface of the sea. We 
only see the top of this structure and call it an island ; 
indeed, it is all we are conscious of except by soundings 
or occasional glimpses of what is beneath, on calm days 
or at low tides. In the same way it appears to the author 
that of the sum of the psychic forces which we may call 
mental, and which constitute mind, only a very small por- 
tion are fitfullyiUuminatedby whatwe call consciousness. 
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Some may think the point raised in this chapter has 
merely an academic interest. It is not so. Had it not 
the most far-reaching practical issues throughout life 
this work would never have been written. The 
establishment of the fact of an unconscious mind has 
a great bearing on the training of children ; for children 
can be moulded unconsciously with far greater ease 
than through their consciousness. It gives also a great 
key to the cause and cure of many, if not of most, 
diseases. It lays bare at last the foundations of 
character, of conscience, of the entire "ego" so long 
obscured by a psychology bounded by the conscious. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE OONSOIOUS MIND. 

In the chapter just concluded we have endeavoured 
^ , to discuss impartially the questions as to 

The scope of . . ^ 

mind must whether, outside consciousness, processes are 

be enlarged. 

not earned on as purely "mental" as any 
within, and if such be the case, should not the word 
" mind " include all processes and actions that exhibit 
the qualities we recognise as " mental " or "psychical," 
whether they be conducted in consciousness or uncon- 
sciously, or partly the one and partly the other ? 

We found the first question answered in the affirma- 
tive, and, with regard to the second, we came to the 
conclusion, whether we carried our readers with us or 
no, that if the whole science of the study of mind, call 
it what you will, is to be rescued from the paralysing 
influence of a narrow shibboleth and placed upon 
rational grounds that accord with the results of modem 
research, the word ''mind" must equally include all 
psychical processes^ regardless whether the phenomenon of 
consciousness be present or absent ; and the narrow 
shibboleth to which we have alluded (still muttered 
with reverence in some English and also foreign 
psychologies, though more often than not contradicted 

(68) 
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in the same work), that conscionsness is mind and mind 
is consciousness, be at last and for ever set aside. 

In this present chapter we propose, with great 
brevity, to pass in review the leading ideas as to con- 
sciousness, before proceeding in our next to consider 
the whole question of unconscious mental action. 

Consciousness, then, is well spoken of as "perhaps 
the most protean of psychological terms '*} 
Many writers indeed, as we have already sciouHneasi 

Views of 

seen, logically forced to acknowledge uncon- ward, 
scious mental processes, though professing TAt^n, 
rigidly to adhere to their ancient belief of 
consciousness and mind being synonymous, make the 
word sufficiently protean or elastic to embrace un- 
consciousness itself; thus depriving it of all meaning. 

" Whoever reflects," says Lewes, " on the numerous 
ambiguities and misapprehensions to which the term 
consciousness gives rise, will regret that the term can- 
not be banished altogether." * 

Professor Mahers does not definitely use the word 
to mean unconsciousness, but declares it includes our 
whole psychical existence. He says: "In its widest 
sense, consciousness, as opposed to unconsciousness, 
denotes all modes of mental life. ... It is, in fact, 
synonymous with the sum total of our psychical ex- 
istence I " * 

Consciousness means etymologically an accompany- 

1 Jas. Ward, Mind, vol. viii., p, 476. 

' O. H. Lewes, Problems qf lAft and Mind, 8rd series, p. 143. 

s Prot Mahers, Psychology, p. 26. 
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ing knowledga The scholastic definition was " Perceptio 
qua mens de presenti, suo statu admonetus ** ; one that 
wholly escapes the shibboleth into which so many 
modems have fallen. 

Again, '' Consciousness is the perception (not the 
totality) of what passes in a man's own mind ".^ 

Or, "Consciousness is a special faculty of mind" 
(Reid, Stewart, Burn, Hutcheson, etc.). Both of these 
escape the fatal definition " Consciousness is mind *'. 

Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, and Hamil- 
piato *^^ ^^ various ways regard consciousness 

Arwtotie, as the gcTms of which our various faculties 

Leibnitz, ^ 

Kaiit,Hamii- are the species, while Professor Laycock, in 

ton, Laycock, ,^ . 

Davidson, common With many others, says, " Conscious- 
ness is best described as a succession of 
states of existence ; characterised by feehngs, thoughts, 
vohtion and the hke,"^ a statement that seems to 
require a good deal of explanation to make intelligible. 
Indeed, the expression '' states of existence," which is 
such a favourite in a certain school, is to ordinary 
minds confused and misleading. 

Professor Davidson says of " states of consciousness " : 
"A more unfortunate phrase was never coined. In 
the first place, consciousness has no states, being a 
perfectly simple never-changing act."' Again, **To 
make states of consciousness synonymous with states 
of mind, as some have heedlessly done, is scarcely less 



' Locke, Bisay on Humom Understanding ^ voL i., p. 220, sec 19. 
2 T. Laycock, Mind and Brain, vol. l, p. 140. 
» Prof. Davidson, Mind, vol. x., p. 127. 
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unwarrantable than it would be to assert all bodily 
acts to be conscious acts ".^ " He who thinks to 
illuminate the whole range of mental action by the 
Ught of his own consciousness is not unhke one who 
should go about to illuminate the universe with a 
rushUght."2 

Maudsley points out : *' consciousness may^ be direct 
or transcendental '* ; and states that ** empirical psy- 
chology is founded on the one, metaphysics upon the 
other'*.* Consciousness, however, cannot be affirmed, 
or assumed, or predicated, it must be testified to by the 
individual. 

Concerning consciousness, then, but two hypotheses 
are possible. Two 

1. That it is a common, though not in- i»ypo«^«»««- 
dispensable, accompaniment of mental life ; a secondary 
phenomenon, though of the highest importance. 

2. That consciousness may be regarded as pre- 
eminently the one psychological fact, and as mind itself ; 
and what we call the unconscious must be regarded, if 
psychical, as the minimum of consciousness. 

To us the first is the true proposition agreeing with 
all modem research ; while the second appears to sacri- 
fice the very meaning of words in order to maintain an 
arbitrary definition that does violence to thought. 

Psychological ingenuity has, however, discovered a 
further reason why the unconscious may be termed the 
conscious. Dr. Noble says : " Many call processes 

1 Maudsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 810. 
« Ibid,, p. 44. « im,, p. 15. 
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unconscious which are conscious but without attention 
Conscious- ^r wiU". Again, "Attention is the common 
uncoMdous- oaeaning of the word conscious when used in 
ness. g^ loose and popular way "} ** Consciousness 

is awakeness, attention is awareness." ^ 

The best answer to this is given in the words of Dr. 
Maudsley : ''It may be said we are conscious of many 
things, but do not attend to them; to which I am 
tempted to reply, that it is the attention which is the 
consciousness ; and that unconsciousness which is not 
consciousness because it does not attend, is not properly 
consciousness '*.* After all it may be that the " loose 
and popular meaning " given to " consciousness " is the 
more correct scientifically. 

There can be no doubt, however, though we must 
definitely refuse to stretch the word "consciousness" 
so as actually to cover unconsciousness, that it does 
and must describe a very wide range of conditions 
differing in various ways. 

In the first place, the subject of consciousness is never 
the same. Consciousness is in a state of 

Conscious- rm • 

ness varies as constant change. There is no proof that an 

to subject. . . ^ . . i i 1 

mcommg current ever gives us just the same 
bodily sensation twice. 

"A permanently existing idea which makes its ap- 
pearance at periodical intervals is as mythological an 
entity as the Jack of Spades."* "Mr. Sutton and 



1 Prof. Sully, Pessimism, p, 186. » W. L. Davidson. 

' Maudsley, Physiology qfMind, p. 96. 
* W. James, Psyckoloyy, p. 157. 
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Professor Huxley have made a step in advance in 
exploding the ridiculous theory of Hume and Berkeley 
that we can have no images (conscious) but of perfectly 
definite things. Feelings of tendency are often so vague 
we are unable to name them at all. What must be 
admitted is that the definite images of definite psycho- 
logy form but the very smallest part of our minds as 
they actually live." ^ 

Then as regards intensity cmd degree : — 

'' It admits of no doubt that consciousness is not a 
constant quantity, but that there are grada- 
tions of consciousness from its most vivid tensity and 



manifestations through stages of lessening 
sub-consciousness down to actual unconsciousness." ^ 
** Consciousness is not a constant quantity, but varies 
from the greatest intensity down to zero." * 

** In some cases consciousness approaches a vanish- 
ing point, and often reaches and passes it. (t) If now 
we choose to call this state ' unconsciousness/ and re- 
serve * consciousness ' only for clear consciousness, we 
should say that very many mental states exist below 
consciousness. The lower limit of consciousness does 
not admit of being definitely fixed.'* * For instance, 

"In man we would not suppose general conscious- 
ness extinguishes all the lower ganglionic consciousness 
from which and by which it arose. We must expect in 
man a vast amount of survival submentally, which, 



20. 



^ W. James, Psychology, Ix. , p. 



» Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, p. 242. 
'91. 



' Mandsley, Mind, vol. xii., p. 491. 

* Maudsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 240. 
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while not the mind of the man, is yet mind m the man. 
A cell or group of cells may be in pain, -and yet there 
be no pain known to the general consciousness ! " ^ We 
qaote this not as endorsing its views, but on account of 
the felicitous distinction between the ** mind of man " 
and the '^ mind in man ". 

Once more, "When I try to think, the ideas before 
my full consciousness seem to attract of their own 
accord the most appropriate of a number of other ideas 
lying close at hand. There seems to be an antechamber 
full of more or less allied ideas which are just beyond 
the full ken of consciousness. The thronging of the 
antechamber is, I am convinced, altogether beyond my 
control."^ This of course refers to apperception, an 
unconscious process. 

Once more as to degrees of consciousness. Professor 

, Baldwin gives a diagram illustrating the area 

ofmaoioos- of cousciousness which passes from the outer 

11688. 

circle of the unconscious (as the first degree) 
through the sub-conscious, passive consciousness, active 
consciousness or perception, up to apperception !^ 

'* Those nerve actions attended by consciousness (to 
which philosophers have been accustomed to restrict 
the words 'mind' and 'mental phenomena') consti- 
tute in reahty only a very small fraction of the sum 
total of our nervous states or actions."^ 

*' The ideas that have done much to make contem- 

1 Dr. H. M. Stanley (U.S.A), Studia in Evolutionary Psychology, p. 88. 
' F. GaltoDL Inquiry into Human Fcumity, p. 204. 
» Prof. Baldwin, Handbook qf Psycholo^, p. 68. 
^ C. Bastian, Brain a$ an Oryan qf Mtna, p. 143, 
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porary psychology different from the psychology of the 
older empirical school are: The distinction that has 
been drawn between consciousness, sub-consciousness, 
and anconsciousness, as modes of sensibility differing 
only in degree, the older psychology having taken into 
account only those elements of mind that emerge into 
full consciousness." ^ 

Consciousness is furnished with a threshold by Her- 
bart ; all below which is out of consciousness, and all 
above in. The real transition, however, is more 
gradual, it is rather like the eye ; where the power of 
sight varies from the yellow spot of clear vision corre- 
sponding to clear consciousness, through the immediate 
surrounding retina of more or less imperfect visual im- 
pressions, corresponding to many so-called indefinite 
undiscriminated conscious experiences, down to the 
outer part of all, of whose visual impressions we are 
not aware, corresponding to unconsciousness. "The 
* threshold ' of consciousness may be compared to the 
surface of a lake, and sub-consciousness to the depths 
beneath it.'"» 

But however degrees of consciousness may vary we 
must avoid, as we have already said, speaking with 
Leibnitz and Kant of imperceptible perceptions and 
unconscious representations. 

Again, consciousness is not permanent, 

" Our conscious content or mental presence emanates 

1 Prof. Whittaker. Bsaays PhUosophicdl and Psychological, p. 46 ; also 
Mind, vol. vi., p. 608. 

•Jm. Ward, article 1, "Psychology," Encydopacdia Britanndca, 9th 
editioii, vol. zx., p. 47. 
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from moment to moment as a new creation from 

nnconscious depths of being. It is of the 
O0D8C10118DO88 
not per- utmost importance to realise the speedy 

iDftncnti . 

evanescence of conscious states."^ 

" It were strange, were any inconsistency in human 
thought strange, how persistently we talk of the con- 
tinuity of consciousness, when the truth is that a 
conscious state is not continuous, but transient."^ 

" Consciousness does not exist from the first in any 
soul, it must come into existence gradually." ' 

It is all very well for our opponents to say that the 
term " unconscious mind " is as meaningless as " wooden 
iron " (Ladd), etc. To avoid the expression by talking 
of unconscious consciousness is worse. ''A flagrant 
violation of the first term of experience is the extension 
of states of consciousness beyond the testimony of 
consciousness, as if consciousness could be otHer than 
conscious.'* ^ On the other hand we must remember that 
the conscious often becomes the unconscious, and vice 
versd, 

"Consciousness," says Sully, "is a closely woven 
texture in which the eye fails to trace the several 
threads or strands. Moreover, there is the fact that 
many of these ingredients are exceedingly shadowy, 
belonging to that obscure region of sub-consciousness 
which it is so hard to penetrate with the light of dis- 
criminating attention." ^ 

1 Ed. Monteomery, Mind, vol. xlv., p. 498. « iWrf., p. 607. 

• B«ieke, MUtnetUs qf Psychology , p. 186. 

* Prof. Bascom, OomvaraHve Psychology , p. 20, 
» James Solly, Mindf vol. vi,, p. 11. 
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*' Unconscious powers possess the inherent capacity 
of becoming conscious ; which capacity becomes actual 
as soon as they are excited by stimulants." ^ 

"Notions existing in the soul can be excited into 
consciousness by external sense stimulants and by in- 
ternal stimulants."* 

We all know how we are at times conscious of organs 
(physical consciousness) of whose existence we are as a 
rule unconscious. 

As to the value of the part played by consciousness, 
it is interesting to observe how it is at times value of 
indeed a great help, but at others no less truly 
a hindrance. 

In the first place, the value of reason and conscious 
choice over instinct and unconscious cerebration is un- 
doubted ; and the loss of value in actions and words the 
moment they become habitual and so sub-conscious (as 
in prayers, speeches, etc.) is well known. On the 
other hand — 

First, " The traditional opinion current of the leading 
part played by consciousness in mental function has 
been an insuperable bar to true observation, and 
appreciation of what the nervous system can and does 
accomplish of itself without any help from conscious- 
ness ".' 

Secondly, "An active (self-)consciousness is always 
detrimental to the best and the most successful 
thought. The thinker who is actively attentive to the 

1 Beneke, Elmenis of Pgychdogy, p. 21. * Ibid,^ p. 29. 

' Mandsley, Mina, vol. zii., p. 611. 
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succession of his ideas thinks to little purpose." ^ " The 
interference of consciousness is often an actual hindrance 
to the association of ideas."* We all know when ease 
has been acquired in any action by habit, how con- 
sciousness or will in its performance hinders rather 
than helps it. 

The place of consciousness in the mind is well set 
forth by Sully. 

** Conscious mind stands in relation to lower centres 
as the head of an office stands in relation to his sub- 
ordinates. The mechanical routine of the office is 
carried on by them. He is called on to interfere only 
when some unusual action has to be carried out, and 
reflection and decision are needed. Moreover, just as 
the principal of an office is able to hand over work to his 
subordinates when it ceases to be unusual, and becomes 
methodised and reduced to rules, so the conscious mind 
is able to withdraw from acts thoroughly familiar."' 
A capital description of the formation of habit. 

Thirdly, consciousness is not itself always a true 
Cojjgcj^^g. and accurate witness of what takes place 
S^vs** within its own sphere ; because few are able 
"^^®- to observe accurately ; and in the very effort 
to observe a particular state of mind it is rendered un- 
natural, and this because of causes constantly at work 
to pervert feeling and vitiate reasoning. The results 
are therefore most contradictory amongst observers, and 
the veracity of consciousness cannot always be relied on. 

1 Mandsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 808. « Ibid, p. 807. 

s Jas. SnUy, ffandbook qf Psychology, 4th edition, p. 81. 
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Moreover, acts may be attributed to conscious volition 
erroneously, 

" It is now very well known," says Myers, " that if a 
man in the hypnotic state be ordered to perform a 
certain act after he has been awakened, he will do it in 
the full belief that he is acting from his own choice and 
with complete freedom of will." ^ 

To sum up, therefore, as far as we have gone, we find 
that the word ** consciousness " is a word of most protean 
and doubtful meaning in the language of much current 
psychology ; in which it is often used so as to be de- 
prived of all sense. That it is a quality or state of mind 
and not mind itself, or even the greater part of mind. 
Consciousness is generally of the greatest value to us, 
though at times a positive hindrance. It varies in- 
definitely in intensity and degree, and is most evanes- 
cent. Even when accurately observed its testimony is 
often far from trustworthy. 

Let us now consider for a moment its physical basis. 

Laycock asks : " Is consciousness a cause physical 
or a result of changes in brain-tissue, and itself JS^jSms- 
due to an immaterial cause?"* °®"- 

In reply, " Consciousness accompanies the stream of 
innervation, being mainly of things seen if the stream is 
strongest occipitally, of things hewrd if it is strongest 
temporally, of things felt if the stream occupies most 
intensely the motor zone ".' " There is no conscious 



^ F. W. H. Myers^ Proeeedmga ofPn/ehical Reaearch Society, yoI. tIL, p. 802. 

* T. Layoock, Mtnd and BrvM^ yol. i, chap. iv. 

• W. James, Psychology, p. 118. 
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mental activity outside or beyond the cerebral func- 
tion/'i 

" The consciousness of the moment may be con- 
ceived to be the complex product of an infinite multi- 
tude of simple and compound vibrations coming firom 
the external and internal organs of the body." ^ 

"Consciousness is a shadow of the corresponding 
nerve action. The amount of consciousness varies 
inversely with the antiquity of the action. Scenes, 
sights and sounds make less vivid impressions on 
consciousness by use and repetition.'" 

"All volitional initiative of (conscious) movement 
takes its start in the cortex."^ 

"The immediate condition of a state of conscious- 
ness is an activity of some sort in the cerebral hemi- 
sphere."* 

We may remark here that consciousness is not, as 
far as we know, an inherent quality of the cortex or of 
the mind by itself, but appears to be the result of the 
interaction of the two; for when the activity of the 
cortex and hence the harmony of the two are disturbed, 
as by narcotics or a violent blow, it is lost. 

On the other hand, *' a glass of wine may do more to 
arouse ideas than the strongest effort of attention can 
do".« 

Professor Huxley, with characteristic boldness in 

1 Maudslev, Physiology qf the Mind, p. 874. 

> Ed. v. Hartmann, Phuoaqphy of the Unconscious, vol. xi., p. 78. 
' See C. Mercier, in TuJu^s Dictionary qf Psychology, 1892, pp. 249, 254. 
« Jaa. Sully, The Hwman Mind, p. <' 

> W. James, Psychology, p. 5. 
« Maadflley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 80. 
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materialism, says : " I believe that we shall arrive at a 
mechanical equivalent of consciousness, just as we 
have arrived at a mechanical equivalent of heat".^ 

"While Bain actually raises the question of the " cost 
of consciousness". "Does subjectivity (con- physical 
sciousness) cost anjrthing physically? A «P«<^^*io««- 
pound of carbon can be converted into COg in the dark 
without burning and a certain amount of heat pro- 
duced. It can also be burned to give off light and heat. 
It would seem that the heat of the latter subtracted 
from the heat of the former method should give the 
amount of force spent in light; so we have nerve 
actions without subjectivity (consciousness), and other 
actions with subjectivity. In both classes there is an 
expenditure of force with physical results. The point 
would be to observe whether the physical results were 
not, in the case of subjectivity accompanying, the full 
equivalent of the forces expended." ' 

The following from a well-known authority is per- 
haps more of an interesting scientific guess than a 
proved fact. 

He states that "Consciousness is due not only to 
novelty, but to narrowness of the nerve channel, as 
electricity only produces light when the current is ob- 
structed under high pressure and great friction. In- 
tensity of consciousness is as the volume of nerve 
current. Hence vivid consciousness is found in youth 
(from novelty) and in great dangers (from volume), 

1 Huxley, McumiUan's Maganne, vol. xxii., p. 78. 
a A. Bain, Mind, voL vlii., p. 405. 
5 
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The oldest (racial) formations are in the medulla 
(unconscious) and under brain (sub-conscious), and are 
unconscious; newer ones are in the cortex, and are 
conscious."^ 

Against such speculations Professor Ed. Montgomery 
Conscious- enters his emphatic protest. ** The sight of 
J^^^*^^ a flame does not bring up from its extra con- 
origin, scious hiding-place the associated idea of 
heat through anything like mechanical contiguity or 
friction. Attempts to interpret the conscious content 
and its changes by applying statical or dynamical 
principles to its psychical facts and occurrences must 
ever remain a futile undertaking." ^ 

That consciousness generally arises from sensations 
conveyed to the cortex is not, however, disputed. The 
following two points are of interest : — 

** Consciousness is inseparable from feeling, but not, 
as it appears to me, from volition or thought. True, 
our actions and thoughts are usually conscious . . . 
but consciousness of an act is manifestly not the act, 
and although the assertion is less obvious, I believe that 
the consciousness of a thought is distinct from the 
thought" » 

'' Some observers suppose that tactile sensations 
travel unchanged from the skin to the cortex, and then 
suddenly blossom into sensations. We may ask what 
is the meaning of the constant relays of grey matter 



1 See C. Mercier, in Tuke^s Psychological Dictionary, 1892, pp. 266, 257. 

2 Ed. Montgomery, Mind^ vol. vii., p. 409. 
* A. Bain, Senses and Intellect, p. 1. 
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along the sensory tract, unless it be that at each relay 
some transformation, some further elaboration of the 
impulses takes place, until what were relatively simple 
impulses along the afferent nerves, are, by successive 
steps, changed into the complex events which we call a 
conscious sensation ? ** ^ 

Consciousness is not however only the result of sensa- 
tion but of another faculty. "The essence Diacrimi- 
and foundation of the faculty of conscious- "»*'°^ 
ness is discrimination." ^ ''In order that consciousness 
should occur in its lowest stages the several sensations 
should not only be experienced, but discriminated. As 
long as the sensations are confused together the soul 
remains in its elementary condition of unconscious- 
ness."' Full consciousness, according to Bain and 
Spencer, is the result of two perceptions ; the percep- 
tion of a resemblance and the perception of a difference. 
Hobbes says: ''It is almost all one for a man to be 
always sensible of one and the same thing, and not to 
be sensible at all of anything ". 

To reach full consciousness is often a practical diffi- 
culty and a real effort. Many, in Ustening to a conversa- 
tion or reading, just use the minimum of consciousness 
necessary to follow what is said or written, and often 
not even this. To reach full consciousness when read- 
ing familiar words (say a chapter in the Bible), the 
words have to be forced into consciousness by an effort 



1 Sir Michael Foster, PhytioUiay^ 5th edition, p. 1106. 

' Kirchener, PsychoUigy^ p. 7o. 

s Dr. Noah Porter, Jfuman Intellect, p. 100. 
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of attention. The best way is to read the passage^ pro- 
nouncing the words distinctly with the mouth ; then to 
close the eyes and fix the mind on the words in the brain, 
till conscious that you have grasped their full meaning. 

That consciousness is, as Spencer asserts, an alterna- 
tion of two states may be illustrated in great grief. If 
there is only the one state of overwhelming sorrow, after 
a time it ceases to be felt so acutely, or to rise into full 
consciousness. But any change of surroundings, such 
as from going out or seeing fresh people, brings back 
the grief at once into full consciousness. 

We will conclude this brief review of consciousness 
^^ ^ by considering its relation to the " ego", 

iiess imd the " Cogito, ergo «ww," according to Maudsley, 
means * I (who am) think, therefore I (who 
think) am. This implies that consciousness is not the 
fundamental fact of being. There is the conscious ' I ' 
and the unconscious ' I '. The conscious * I ' does not 
include the whola" ^ " The unconscious * I ' lies deep 
buried beneath all conscious manifestations. They 
are like waves on its surface, some of which reach 
deeper down than others, but none of which reach the 
lowest depths. Inevitably the axiom of Descartes 
(quoted above) assumes the fact of unconsciousness 
beneath consciousness, being the 'I' who am as the 
basis of the ' I ' who think. Consciousness exists 
while fresh nerve tracts are being adapted for fresh 
mental combinations (habits); when these are per- 
fected, consciousness lapses. The elements of mental 

1 Maudsley, Mind, voL xii, p. 491. 
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action are capable of acting together lefoie omscious- 
ness dawns (reflex acftionj) and aMer it has set (acquired 
reflexes) ; consciousness jilaiofy is not an essential part 
of the mechanism of tibe mind, but a something super- 
added-''* 

Sully and Bain point out that consciousness is not 
synonymous with self-consciousness. 

From all this we see that oar conscious self is not our 
entire self, any more than the visible or earth- „ 

"^ Secondary 

turned face of the moon is the whole moon, oonacioiia- 



Not only our ego, however, can be split up 
into conscious and unconscious, but consciousness itself 
is by no means one and indivisible. Professor Binet 
(Sorbonne) says, in the conclusion of his Alterations de 
la Persmaiiti^ '' that there may exist in the same 
individual a plurality of consciousness, and each of 
these consciousnesses is only aware of that which passes 
within its own special realm. Outside of our habitual 
consciousness there may exist within us conscious 
thoughts of which we know nothing." (!) 

Professor Myers says : ** I suggest that the stream 
of consciousness in which we habitually live is not the 
only consciousness which exists in connection with our 
organism. I hold it is perfectly possible that other 
thoughts, feelings, memories may now be actively con- 
scious as we say 'within me** in some kind of co- 
ordination with my organism and forming some part 
of my total individuality." * 

1 Ifandidey, Mind^ vol. xii.. p. 494. 

* F. W. 6. Myers, Journal tf Psychical JU$eareh Society^ vol. vii., p. 801. 
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" In certain persons the total possible consciousness 
may be split up into parts which co-exist, but mutually 
ignore each other." ^ 

"The phenomena of hypnotism must often take 
place below the threshold of ordinary consciousness ; 
possibly in one of those split-off selves or secondary 
states whose existence we have so often to recognise." ^ 

Gumey, Binet and Janet have shown that many 
ignored elements of our characters are preserved, as 
they say, in split-off portions of the consciousness 
which can be tapped in certain ways. 

We would rather account for such phenomena by 
saying these elements are dormant in the unconscious 
mind, but can be brought into consciousness by special 
means. 

Max Desson, in Dos Doppel Ich, speaking of semi- 
unconscious acts, says : *' They must belong to a sub- 
consciousness which, in relation to the far more 
potent upper consciousness, can be best understood 
as a second consciousness". 

In the above, as well as in other paragraphs we have 
quoted, there is much with which we do not wholly 
agree ; but it is sufficiently obvious that the only solid 
ground amidst the quagmire of ''may-bes" and other 
speculations, is to hold fast to the " loose and popular " 
meaning of consciousness, and to understand by the 
word that of which we as individuals are personally 
conscious, and not that of which our cells or organs 
may or may not be conscious ; and above all, not that 

» W. James, Psychology, p. 206. « /Wd, vol. U., p. 611. 
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(strange it should be necessary to press this) of which 
we are wholly unconscious.^ Even when the scope of 
the word is thus safely limited, we know nothing of the 
cause of the phenomenon of consciousness. Fortu- 
nately, it is not necessary for us, in this monograph, to 
make any extended inquiry into the conscious, our 
subject being the unconscious ; and we have therefore 
merely given a brief survey of current views on the 
leading facts connected with it, as a useful and neces- 
sary introduction to the subject of our next chapter. 

* Prof. Calderwood asserts oonsciousuess in sleep, Relations qf Mind and 
Body, p. 19 ; Vict. Institute, April, 1898. See also cnap. vii. for fall quotation. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS MIN^^. 

Before discussMg in tbiB thaptelr the ^^iertendfe bxA 
hnoie of ibctioh X)f the *' undbnscioKls m&ld " we will 
ibrieAy paBl& ih reView a farther collection of the strong- 
est statements against it that we have been able to 
gather from the writings of psychologists and others. 
We have already done this at some length in chapter 
ii., and we merely give these in addition, as we desire 
in this work to state as fairly as may be both sides of 
the question, rather than present a merely one-sided 
statement excluding all contradictory evidence. 

It vTill be observed in the quotations we give that the 
Testimonies writers are remarkable rather for vigour than 
;»^^^ for moderation of language; for dogmatic 
™^"*^- assertion and the arbitrary use of words 

(which is indeed the only method now left them) rather 
than for fair argument. 

Professor Boune, of Boston, says : '' Consciousness is 
the specific feature of all mental states. Unconscious 
knowing and willing are phrases which defy all inter- 
pretation. It is indeed possible that the soul may per- 
form many unconscious functions, but they would have 
no mental claim." ^ 

1 Prof. Bonne (Boston), IrUrodudion to PtycMogical Theory, p. 287. 

(72) 
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Our next quotations shall be from Professor Ladd's 
toost recent work (1895). We will first give his un- 
qualified denial of all unconscious mind, and then his 
assertion (in the tome work) of its action^ Elsewhere 
w^ shall give other quotations from this psychology . 
fe prdof (given Bio doubt hy that very unconscious 
teind Professor Ladd so vigorously denies in theory) 
of the existence of what in the following words he 
ridicules : — 

'' To speak of unconscious psychical or mental states 
as belonging to mind is to use words that are p^f. Ladd is 
quite unintelligibla The attempt to form a ^? ^^^Z 
metaphysical conception of mind which does '*^°* 
not include consciousness as the one characteristic that 
distinguishes mind from not mind, must always remain 
a vain attempt." ^ 

'' To talk of unconscious mental states is to talk of 
the inconceivable — of * wooden iron,* of the 'uncon- 
scious conscious ' as it were." ^ No doubt this is so to 
Mr. Ladd's conscious mind, though not at all obvious 
to that of others. 

" The term * psychosis * is not to be employed for any 
sort of processes that are not processes in conscious- 
ness. The psychical is the conscious; and thus the 
psychical is distinguished from the physical, which we 
do not conceive of as conscious. . . . Consciousness, 
the one universal characteristic of all true mind states 
and real mental existences as far as known." ' Could 

1 G. T. Ladd, PhUoaophy qf Mind, p. 895. 
« Ibid,, p. 886. * Ibid,, p. 884. 
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language be more emphatic, or the ancient shibboleth 
more rigidly adhered to ? 

Bat it would appear that even these phrases do not 
carry conviction to the unconscious judgment of their 
author; for to our astonishment he then writes as 
follows, speaking of unconscious mental action, such as 
instinct in animals, deeds of genius, and prodigies, etc. 
** There can be no dottbt [sic] that all explanations which 
do not recognise the proof of mind (!) in such perform- 
ances as these are quite unsatisfactory/'^ Professor 
Ladd thus appears almost equally emphatic upon both 
sides. 

A well-known writer in Mind, Professor Ed. Mont- 
gomery, of California, adds his testimony. '' Every one 
feels that to speak of unconscious mental states is not 
only to be uttering a paradox, but to be almost as pre- 
posterous as if we were to assert non-existent exist- 
ence." * 

We will now give a few quotations from Professor 
So also is Sully's works, who affords another interesting 
Prof. Sully, example of how a man can unconsciously (or 
with bis unconscious mind) contradict his conscious 
assertions. 

''I hold that it is a contradiction to talk of any 
mental operation as altogether unconscious." ' " Modem 
science, physiological as well as psychological, is un- 
able to advance any proof of unconscious elements or 



> G. T. Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, p. 881. 

3 Prof. Ed. Montgomery, Miml, vol. vit., p. 581. 

» Prof. Sully, Illusions, p. 386. 
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processes in the hnman mind.'* ^ The sheer audacity 
of this statement is remarkable in such an able 
man. 

" Every earnest psychologist must deeply regret the 
mischief wrought by this idea of unconscious mental 
processes in contemporary psychology." * 

And yet in these same works from which we have 
quoted, Professor Sully, while vigorously combating the 
idea of unconscious mind, unconsciously admits it by 
his phraseology all through, e.g., "The picture of 
memory has unknowingly to myself been filled by this 
unconscious process of shifting and rearrangement ".' 

The " unconscious process " here is clearly psychical. 
The curious part is that he forgets to put quotation 
marks to " unconscious mind " in most places ; in some 
few where the contradiction of the phrase is obvious, he 
does. 

Professor Boyce, of California, writes as follows : — 

** If by * unconscious mind ' is meant * matter ' we re- 
main where we were. But if unconscious mind means 
aught else, then the term seems equivalent to 'un- 
conscious consciousness '. For no idea of a reason or 
of a thought can be formed in such wise as to separate, 
reason and thought from consciousness. Thought is a 
series of active conscious states ; and all the ingenuity 
of generations of Von Hartmanns shall not induce us to 
corrupt our speculations with monstrous marriages of 
contradictory notions whereof the ' Philosophy of the 

» Prof. Sully, Pessimism, p. 198. » Ibid., p. 194. 

» Prof. Sully, lUusions, p. 266. 
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Unconscious' seems so proud." ^ This is a fine Cali- 
fomian specimen of the vigorous dogmatic style. 

There is a long article against the unconscious 
Royce, Huir D^ud by K H^ Hutton in the Contemporary 
m^d Ki^^ i?wtfi«;, in wWch, however, we fail bo find owe 
"*• convincing sentence. To this it may be re- 

plied that we are probably not open to conviction. We 
will therefore give one or two of his strongest utter- 
ances. 

'' I do not think you can get the result of thinking 
without thought; of judging without judgment; of 
creative effort without the conscious adaptation of 
means to ends."^ ''I see nothing like latent or un- 
thought thought, but only unthought physical condi- 
tions of thought." • 

"Is it not fair to conclude, when we return to a 
subject after a time and find it taking much clearer 
shape in our minds, that the progress is probably due, 
not to unconscious cerebration, but to forgotten inter- 
vals of conscious intellectual work ? " * The reader will 
say if he sees much force in these arguments. 

Dr. Ireland says : " The theory of unconscious cere- 
bration derives no support from physiology. It is a 
child of the old metaphysics to be brought forward and 
repelled by the study and analysis of mental operations 
cognisable by internal self-examination."^ 

Note specially that the main reasons why the uncon- 

1 Prof. Royce, Mind, vol. yiii, p. 88. 

s R. H. Hutton, Oontemporary Review, July, 1874, p. 201. 

»7Wi., p.208. i/Wrf., p.211. 

* Dr. Ireiaiid, Blot on the Brain, and in the Journeu qf Mental Science. 
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scions mind is denied by all these writers is becanse 
they do not appear to recognise any method of in- 
vestigation but introspection, a process necessarily 
conscions. 

We conclude this adverse testimony with the follow- 
ing from Eirchener : — 

'' An unconscious consciousness 1 we understand by 
consciousness the self-perception which accompanies 
all psychic acts. The question therefore is, * Are there 
unconscious psychic acts ? ' Many psychologists since 
Leibnitz have declared themselves in favour of an 
affirmative answer. Still the proof of unconscious 
psychical phenomena is difficult, for in order to be ex- 
perienced they must be known. But their defenders 
assert that certain facts of experience compel us to ac- 
cept unconscious states as their cause or as their effect. 
But what is adduced in proof fails in certainty. That 
a waiter was fast asleep in a noise and could not be 
awakened by a call or by his name but only by the 
word 'waiter,' proves nothing but that it was that 
which was so joined with his accustomed ideas and 
feelings as to be able to overcome his deep sleep. 
Certainly ideas and feelings call forth bodily move- 
ments unaccompanied by any direct experience of will. 
But these are processes which only belong to a part 
of the psychic Ufe. As little is proved by the examples 
from which it has been desired to conclude that un- 
conscious psychical acts are the effect of conscious 
ones."^ 

1 Kirohener, Psynhologyt p. 61. 
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Having thus given the direct negative sufficient 
Unconscious hearing, we vnll furnish illustrations of some 
S^'^d tobe of *^® fli^® ^^ds by which the doctrine of 
physical. jjj^ unconscious mind is sought to be blown 
away, and an indirect negative established, the chief 
one being to call its actions physical. 

" Consciousness is the necessary condition of mind. 
Unconscious ' mental ' states may be accounted for 
partly from the physical side, as excitation inadequate 
to a mental effort, and partly from the mental side, as 
a state of least consciousness."^ 

In short, it appears, we may suggest anything, or 
suppose anything, sooner than admit the heretical idea. 

And yet the idea has an irresistible fascination for 
our opponents, as is so inimitably expressed by Bibot. 
" When the psychologist has resolved psychological 
phenomena into simple elements, he casts a sly glance 
also upon the mechanism that elaborates in the un- 
conscious depths of soul the impulses derived from 
external impressions.'*^ 

Pursuing the physical theory, " Much of the brain's 
activity is below the domain of consciousness".^ 

"Hamilton and a large number with him partly 
obliterate the dividing line between matter and mind 
by insisting on sub-conscious states of mind."* 

" The happy phrase is that of unconscious cerebra- 
tion. Few are aware how much a doctrine is indebted 

1 Prof. Baldwin, Handbook (f Psychology, p. 68. 

« Prof. Ribot, German PwduoUMy, p. 192. 

• D. Ferrier, Futusiums qftke Brain, p. 2W. 

< Prof. Bascom (Boston), Comparative Psychology, p. 22. 
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to a fortunate phrase and how misleading sach 
phrases often are."^ Unconucioos 

By this we understand that the phrase cere^«on. 
satisfies the professor by giving a physical origin to 
unconscious mind ; but the fallacy of this is shown as 
follows : — 

Laycock calls unconscious cerebral changes idea- 
genous (apt to beget ideas) and kinetic (productive of 
movement). 

Dr. Ireland says : " To believe that unconscious cere- 
bration is really due to unrecognised changes in the 
substance of the brain, and to hesitate to call them 
mental changes, is, as Sir Henry Holland has remarked, 
to suppose intellectual operations in \diich conscious- 
ness has no part, or an exclusion of mind from the 
highest function of mind. To call thought cerebration 
is not warranted by true philosophy. A man breathes, 
does not pulmonate." ^ He also observes that ** A man 
can be conscious and not conscious of being conscious!"' 

Dr. Ireland, it may be remarked, is really a strong 
opponent of unconscious cerebration. The last sentence, 
together with others we quote from other writers, is 
a clear illustration of the phrases which a man will use 
who, necessarily aware of the existence of the uncon- 
scious, refuses to recognise it as of mental quality.^ It 
would be better for many of these writers to substitute 
for such statements the old couplet : — 

^ Prof. Bascom (Boston). Comparative Ps^efiology, p. 2S. 

s Dr. Ireland. Biol oit the Brain, pp. 216, 232. > Ibid., p. 221. 

* Dr. Ireland 8 phrase, however, refers to the actions of a fencer, and the 
use of " unconscious consciousness " here is rather mc»re intelligible than in 
other writers. 
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I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why 1 cannot tell. 

For boldness perhaps the following is unsurpassed : — 

" Matter and the unconscious are the same".^ But 
this is rebuked by Lewes. 

" When we are unconscious of a feeling it does not 
imply that it is a purely physical process." * 

Again, ** Are the processes of inferences which lie out- 
side consciousness mental events at all? That there 
are cerebral processes involved is fairly certain, but that 
these are accompanied by anything mental is wholly 
gratuitous, and since it contradicts our radical psychical 
conception is to be rejected." ' 

Yes ! that is the reason ; the *' radical psychical con- 
ception " must be preserved at all costs. 

"I am myself inclined to agree with Sir William 
Unconaciona- Hamilton, and to admit his unconscious 
Admitted to i^eiital modifications, in the only shape in 
be psychical, ^i^jch I can attach any very distinct meaning 
to them, namely, unconscious modification of the 
nerves." * 

How such could be " mental " Mr. Mill does not say, 
besides all ** modifications of nerves " are unconscious. 

** Having assumed to make out a science by deaUng 
with states of consciousness we are aware that the 
latter are controlled more or less by sub-conscious, or 

> Prof. Hering, ffber des Oedachiniss, 1876. 

> G. H. Lewes, Problems qf JJft and Mind, 
* Prof. Solly, Peanmiamy p. 190. 

« John Stuart Mill, Exam, of &ir W, ff<miUon*9 Philoaopky, last edition, 
p. 285. 
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unconscious processes of precisely the same kind as 
those which work at conscious redintegration. The 
unconscious actions include dreams, sleep-talking, som- 
nambulism, anaesthesia and hypnotism, and likewise 
the unconscious cerebration that takes place during 
these states. In all these states, as well as in normal 
consciousness, there are activities of the nervous system 
at work which are wholly outside of consciousness." ^ 

"The pretension that there are unconscious ideas 
arises in this way: that in many purely mental acts 
physiological processes come into play. ... In our 
opinion there is also no state of man which is not 
accompanied by some feeling of pleasure or pain. We 
are indeed accustomed to speak of this feeling when it 
attains to a certain degree. The healthy man has 
some consciousness of his organs (heart, stomach, head, 
etc.) when he does not notice them otherwise." ^ 

''Since consciousness has been almost uniformly 
taken as the basis of all strictly mental j.s.MiU,o. 
activity, it seems convenient to state as Ki^ener' 
functions of the nervous system all those ^^i^' 
operations which lie below that level. The ^^ ^^^y* 
designation 'unconscious cerebration' is perhaps as 
unobjectionable as any other, and has been found 
readily intelligible."' 

" It is comparatively unimportant whether the doc- 
trine of ' unconscious cerebration,' or, in the language of 

' Dr. G. Thompson, System of Psychology^ p. 428. 

* Kirchener, Psychology ^ p. 08. 

* W. B. Carpenter, MeiUal Physiology, 4th edition, pp. 616, 517. 

6 
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the German psychologists, the * pre-conscious activity 
of the soul/ be expressed in terms of physiology or in 
terms of metaphysics, if the principle be duly recog- 
nised and the enormous practical importance of direct- 
ing the pre-conscious activity through the physical 
nature be admitted and acted on, especially in the 
education of children."^ 

The well-known arguments used by Professor 
Huxley, in his LoAf Sermons, for doubting the mental 
origin of many purposive actions, and based on Pro- 
fessor Goltz and Pfliiger's experiments on frogs, are all 
founded on the assumption, ''no consciousness, no 
mind". He shows that when the upper part of the 
brain (conscious centres) is destroyed, movements 
ordinarily accounted volitional are accomplished, such 
as swallowing, moving with light, etc., and because 
unconscious, concludes they are purely physical. All 
are, however, accounted for by unconscious mental 
action. 

"The observation of the frog deprived of its brain 
shows that it can adapt its movements to the changed 
conditions in a way which, if consciousness and will 
were concerned, would manifestly presuppose a perfect 
knowledge of the position of the whole body."* 

As a specimen of the assumption of purely physical 
connections between mental states, we give the follow- 
ing:— 

'' Far down, so to speak, below the surface of distinct 

1 W. B. Carpenter. MeiUal Physiology JXti edition, pp. 882, 888. 
s £d. V. Hartmann, Fhilotqpky <^the Uncontcuma, vol. iii., p. 286. 
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consciousness, in the intricate formation of ganglion 
cells and nerve fibres, the connections between the 
idea of self and this emotion of esteem have been 
slowly woven through long ages of animal develop- 
ment."^ 

^'Connections between ideas and emotions being 
slowly woven," becoming, we presume, a physical part 
of the intricate formation, is one of those points in 
psychical physiology that are not yet proven. 

Let us turn now to the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. We have in an earlier chapter brought ^^itneeeesin 
full' and forcible evidence in favour of the jjpp^* o' 
unconscious mind which need not be re- "ctons mtod 

— Herbert 

peated; we will, however, give briefly as &J"^a 
additional evidence the further testimony of K«Dt, 
Leibnitz, Helmholtz, Laycock, ScheUing, Sir 
W. Hamilton, Hack Tuke, Herbart, Sir John Herschell, 
0. W. Holmes, Galton, Sully, Lewes, C. Bastian, 
Maudsley, Bibot, Whittaker, Bascom, F. W. G. Myers, 
G. Thompson and James Ward ; the evidence of many 
others, such as Von Hartmann, Carpenter, Eant, 
Carlyle, L. P. F. Bichter, A. Bain, Shadworth Hodg- 
son, C. Bitchie, Beneke, G. F. Stout, Bowen, Lazarus, 
T. White, Barrett, Beid, Stewart, Jouflfroy, Ferrier, etc., 
is given elsewhere. It addition to these the principle 
is tacitly admitted by Herbert Spencer (Principles of 
Psychology, vol. i.) in his accounting for our acceptance 
of general axioms, and our connecting successive per- 
ceptions of space and time by instinctive mental rela- 

1 Bally, lUutionSf p. 821. 
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tions. Kant says this is by ** pure intuition/* Whewell 
by ** instinctive induction *'. Professor Clifford agrees 
with Herbert Spencer.^ All these expressions imply 
unconscious mental action and those who use them 
clearly unconsciously admit it. 

It will be observed that the names of psychologists, 
metaphysicians, philosophers and other trained ob- 
servers are all given promiscuously, as the doctrine is 
too broad and the results of its application too vast and 
momentous to be settled by the dogmatism of any one 
school of thought. Nationally, the doctrine of uncon- 
scious acts of mind is generally refused in France and 
Britain, the position being ''no modification of mind 
devoid of consciousness," though, as we have seen, this 
position is unconsciously constantly contradicted. In 
Germany, on the contrary, the doctrine is almost uni- 
versally accepted, no philosopher of note rejecting it. 
We proceed to give brief extracts. 

''The insensible perceptions are as important in 
Leibnite. pneumatology as corpuscles are in physics." 
Heimhoiti, "These unconscious acts of mind, called 

Gkdton, J 

Lewes, obscure ideas, insensible perceptions. '^ 

Toke, ' Helmholtz speaks of "unconscious infer- 

Hdmes, ences " in reference to optical illusions. 

^*^ * Schelling says with approval, " Leibnitz, in 

Ah denkbar, was the first to assert the existence of un- 
conscious perceptions as ideas ".' 



1 See W. K. Clifford in the GnUempomry Review, Oct., 1874, pp. 712-717. 
* See Leibnitz, Nowveaux JEmow, voL il, chap. i. 
s Q. Schelling, pp. 108-115. 
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" Perhaps the strongest of the impressions left by 
these experiments (on mind action) is the valid 
reason they afford for believing in the existence of still 
deeper strata of mental operations sunk wholly below 
the level of consciousness." ^ 

'' The vast multipUcity of mental operations that are 
in simultaneous operation of which only a minute part 
falls within the ken of consciousness."^ 

"The experiments (in introspection) gave me an 
interesting view of the obscure depths of the mind 
of which I had been but little conscious befora"* 

"There are numberless indications of a mental 
activity only recognisable as a neural process, not at 
all as a conscious process/' ^ 

" We class the changes in the sensorium under three 
heads of varying relative intensity, and call them con- 
scious, sub-conscious and unconscious states. The two 
first are admitted by all writers. The last are proved 
to have an equal claim ; for the unconscious processes 
not only take place in the same organs as the others, 
but are shown to have the cardinal character of sen- 
tient states by their influence in determining ideas and 
actiona" * 

"The fact of unconscious intellectual processes no 
less than that of unconscious sensual and volitional 
processes carries two important consequences. First, 
it disproves the notion that psychology can be limited 

^ F. Galton, Inquiry into the Human Faculty, p. 202. 
« Ibid., p. m. « Ibid., p. 186. 

* G. H. Lewes, PrvbUnu of Life and Mind. prob. i., p. 20. 

* Ibid,, pob. xi., p. 167, 
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to the facts of consciousness; for this would exclude the 
greater part of our mental life ; it would imply that a 
judgment or a train of reasoning was not a psycho- 
logical fact when it passed unconsciously. Second, 
it proves that psychology cannot be divorced from 
physiology without excluding all the processes known 
to be phjrsiological and known to be unconscious." ^ 

*'We are constrained to admit as modifications of 
mind what are not in themselves phenomena of con- 
sciousness." ^ 

Sir Wm. Hamilton further asserts (lect. xviii.) 
that the mind exerts energies and is the subject of 
modifications, of ueither of which is it conscious. 

*** Unconscious cerebration' — that activity of intel- 
lectual and mental modification which goes on without 
the consciousness of the subject." * 

"No general fact is so well established by the ex- 
perience of mankind or so universally accepted as a 
guide in the affairs of life as that of unconscious mental 
life and action.** * 

" Below the threshold of consciousness," says Her- 
bart, *' all perceptions belong to the unseen perceptions 
of Leibnitz." 

'* In such cases we have evidence of a thought or in- 
telligence working within our organism distinct from 
that of our personality " * (i.e., unconsciously). 

" It is a great source of error to believe that there is 

1 G. H. Lewes^ Problems qf Life and Mind, prob. i., p. 19. 

* Sir W. Hamilton, Ledwrea on Metaphysicaf vol. i., p. S48. 

s Hack Take, Diet, qf Psychological Medicine, ed. 1^ vol. xi., pp. 138, 136. 
< Dr. T. Layoock, Mind and Brain, vol. i., p. 161. 

* ^ John Horschell^ Lectures on Scient^ Sul^eds, p. 412, 
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no perception in the mind but that of which it is 
conscious. The doctrine under the name of latent 
consciousness, obscure perceptions, the hidden soul, un- 
conscious cerebration, reflex action of the brain, has of 
late years emerged into general recognition in treatises 
on psychology and physiology I " * 

Sully, who is generally an opponent, expresses no 
doubt that there *' are a number of mental processes of 
which we are unconscious *\ 

Lewes says approvingly: ''Kant admits that un- 
conscious sensations and obscure perceptions form the 
larger proportion of our mental states ".^ 

" Unconscious mental modifications do undoubtedly 
exist ; that is, real mental actions, which, ^ _. 

Bastiaiii 

though they do not reveal themselves in Maudsiey. 

• X 1. • 11 XI. Ribot^Whit. 

consciousness, seem to be in all other re- taker, Ward, 

• Bascoih 

spects precisely similar to those which do so Myers, ' 
manifest themselves. ' ' ' ompson. 

"The pre-conscious activity of mind, and the un- 
conscious activity of mind which may perhaps now be 
deemed to be established, are surely facts of which the 
most ardent introspective psychologist must admit that 
self -consciousness can give us no account.*'^ 

"The psychical study of unconscious phenomena 
dates from scarcely half a century back, and is yet in 
its first stage." ^ 

*' The facts of physiology have led psychologists to 

1 Prof. O. W. Holmes, Mechanism in Tkcught, p. 88. 

» G. H. Lewes, Stud^ qf Psychology, p. 17. 

s C. BasUan on '* Consciousness," JowmcU qf Mental SciencCy vol. xv., p. 519. 

* Maudsiey, Physiology of Mind, p. 20, » Bibot, HeredUy, p. 220. 
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see that the series of states of consciousness . . . only 
forms a portion of the mental life ; that definite con- 
sciousness has a background of sub-consciousness ^nd 
unconsciousness. At first it seems like a contradiction 
to speak of facts of unconsciousness as belonging to 
psychology. The study of physiology was necessary to 
bring out clearly the conception of unconscious feelings 
as factors in mental phenomena." ^ 

** Many of the ideas connected with the general con- 
cept of unconsciousness have acquired new importance 
lately. . . . Psychologists no longer believe that all the 
factors of mental phenomena can be discovered by mental 
introspection. Eecent theories of the origin of the per- 
ception of space, that of Lotze, for example, depend on 
the admission that there are unconscious elements in per- 
ception derived from the muscular and organic sense." ^ 

" The processes that go on outside of consciousness 
are not in their intellectual bearings very unlike those 
that go on in it."* 

"The hypothesis of 'unconscious mental modifica- 
tions/ as it has been unfortunately termed, the hypo- 
thesis of ' sit^-consciousness,' avoids this contradiction. 
The hypothesis of sub-consciousness has been strangely 
misunderstood, and it would be hard to say at whose 
hands it has suffered most — those of its exponents or 
its opponents. Half the difficulties are due to the 
ambiguity of the word 'consciousness'."* 

> Prof. Whiitaker, JSsmj/s on Psychology, p. 48. » TWd., p. 49. 

' Prof. Bascom (Boston), ComjHirative Psychology, p. 38. 
* Jas. Ward on " Conscionaness," Kncychp<mva Britannica^ 9th edition, 
vol. XX., p. 47. 
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F. W. G. Myers recognises, besides "sub" and un- 
conscioas, supra-conscious operations. His theory of 
unconsciousness, which he calls sub-liminal conscious- 
ness, is best given in his own words. 

" I suggest that each of us has an abiding psycho- 
logical activity far more extensive than he knows. All 
is, I hold, conscious; all is included in an active or 
potential memory below the rest of our habitual con- 
sciousness. For all which lies below this threshold, 
* sub-liminal ' seems the fittest word. Unconscious or 
sub-conscious would be directly misleading. 1 hold 
that the spectrum of consciousness, if I may so call 
it, is, in the sub-liminal self, indefinitely extended at 
both ends. At the inferior or physical eud (sub) it 
includes much that is too rudimentary to be retained 
in the ordinary consciousness of an organism so ad- 
vanced as man's. As to the superior or psychical end 
(«tfpra),it includes an unknown category of impressions 
which ordinary consciousness is incapable of receiving 
save as messages from the sub-liminal consciousness. 
Varying our metaphor, the range of sensation covered 
by our ordinary consciousness resembles the range of 
temperature in an ordinary thermometer. The range 
is but a small segment of the temperature — the 
Cosmos."^ 

Dr. Thompson admits the fact but not the " science " 
of it. 

" That there is an unconscious mind, therefore, we 
are forced to assume at the very threshold of mental 

1 F. W. G. Myers, JtmrruU qf Psychical Research Society ^ vol. vii., p. 306, 
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science. But we can have no science of unconscious 
mind, and we can only think of it in terms of con- 
sciousness."^ 

Fortunately, in view of this last sentence, this is not 
a strictly scientific work, but we would point out to Dr. 
Thompson and others that, in ignoring unconsciousness 
in mind, and proclaiming its very existence impossible 
as so many do ; and in saying that, even if it did exist, 
there is no possibility of demonstrating it, as Dr. 
Thompson does ; they all rest upon a fallacy we have 
already exposed, namely, that the only method of in- 
vestigating mind is by conscious introspection — a 
method obviously inapplicable to most unconscious 
phenomena, though, as we shall see, not to all ; totally 
ignoring the many other channels of observation open 
to us, besides the results of indirect methods of deduc- 
tion and inference. 

We will proceed to give one or two illustrations of 
Practical ^^^ actiou of the uuconscious mind, and for 
unooMdoas ^^^ purpose will quote the very same Dr. 
^ch^ Thompson whom we have just criticised; 
fogists. fQj nothing is stronger proof of the existence 

of unconscious mind than to note how readily nearly 
every strong opponent of unconscious psychism (if we 
may coin the word) himself gives evidence in its 
favour. 

" I have had a feeling of the uselessness of all volun- 
tary effort, and also that the matter was working itself 
clear in my mind. It has many times seemed to me 

1 Pr. O. Thompeon, Sjfstem qf Psychoh^. 
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that I was really a passive instrament in the hands of a 
person not myself. In view of having to wait for the 
result of these unconscious [!] processes, I have proved 
the habit of getting together material in advance, and 
leaving the mass to digest itself till I am ready to write 
about it. I delayed for a month those portions of this 
work relating to attention, association, and representa- 
tion. I went to my library each morning and perse- 
vered days in succession reading Aristotle, Locke, 
Hartley, Mill, Bain, Spencer, Lewes, Paine, Hodgson, 
and then would sit looking out of the window at the 
park. I was conscious of thinking of nothing. I would 
take my field-glasses and watch people. I wanted to 
write, but could not, because I was conscious I was 
not yet in a proper mental state to say what ought to 
be said. One evening when reading the daily paper« 
the substance of what I have written flashed upon my 
brain, and next morning I began to write. This is 
only a sample of many such experiences."^ 

" In writing this work I have been unable to arrange 
my knowledge of a subject for days and weeks until I 
experienced a ' clearing up ' of my mind, when I took 
my pen and unhesitatingly wrote the result. I have 
best accomplished this by leading the (conscious) mind 
as far away as possible from psychology."^ 

I think our readers will agree that a more valuable 
testimony to unconscious mental action could hardly 
be given, nor one more common in the experience of 
literary men. The most curious part of it is that the 

1 Dr. G. Thompson, System </ Psychology ^ p. 432. > Ihid, 
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very psychology that states that there can be no science 
of unconscious mind, is itself largely written confessedly 
by its agency. 

When the conscious mind is in abeyance as in a 
dream or reverie, or artificially as in hypno- 

Its value in . / . . . 

the spiritual tism Or uarcotism, the unconscious mmd 
emerges from its obscurity, and impressions 
unconsciously formed upon the brain are seen and 
noticed for the first time ; just as a receding tide lays 
bare the sands. In defective intellects when the 
conscious mind is weak, the power of the sub-conscious 
is remarkably seen. Miss Martineau tells us of an idiot 
who had his hands washed and his nails cut at 11*10 
A.M., and who came of his own accord exactly at the 
same hour each day to have the operation repeated, 
though he knew nothing consciously of time. 

In all spiritual and religious exercises, whether 
anciently among monks and other ascetics, or in the 
present day, the greatest results are obtained as con- 
sciousness is wholly or partly in abeyance. 

Professor Barrett says : *' The * mysteriousness of our 
being ' is not confined to subtle physiological processes 
which we have in common with all animal lifa There 
are higher and more capacious powers wrapped up in 
our human personaUty than are expressed even by what 
we know of consciousness, will or reason. There are 
supernormal and transcendental powers of which, at 
present, we only catch occasional glimpses ; and behind 
and beyond the supernormal there are fathomless 
abysses, the * Divine ground * of the soul, the * ultiioate 
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reality of which our consciousness is but the reflection 
or faint representation '. Into such lofty themes I do 
not propose to enter, they must be for ever beyond the 
scope of human inquiry ; nor is it possible within the 
limits of this paper to give any adequate conception of 
those mysterious regions of our complex personaUty, 
which are open to, and beginning to be disclosed by, 
scientific investigation." 

In religious services for the "deepening of the 
spiritual hfe " it is to be noted how prominent Recogniaed 
a place is given to the "cessation of eflfort," ^y *«>«»»"»• 
to the "casting out of self," to "lying passive," and 
"yielding up our powers," etc. The larger and more 
potent part of our spiritual, as of our physical life, is 
behind the veil of our normal consciousness, and beyond 
our highest intellectual capacity. Eingsley says : "It 
leads to the mistaking conscious emotions for the 
workings of the Spirit, which must be above conscious- 
ness "} A well-known Christian teacher, the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Murray, writes : " Deeper down than where the 
soul with its consciousness can enter, there is spirit 
matter linking man with God ; and deeper down than 
the mind and feelings or will — ^in the unseen depths of 
the hidden life — there dwells the Spirit of God ". 

Our conscious mind, as compared with the uncon- 
scious mind, has been likened to the visible 

Sopra- and 

spectrum of the sun's rays, as compared to subHoon- 

.... 80iO11BI16fl8. 

the mvisible part which stretches indefinitely 

on either side. We know now that the chief part of 

^ Life qf CharUi Kvngdey^ vol. L, p. 102. 
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heat comes from the ultra-red rays that show no light ; 
and the main part of the chemical changes in the 
vegetable world are the results of the ultra-violet rays 
at the other end of the spectrum, which are equally 
invisible to the eye, and are only recognised by their 
potent effects. Indeed, as these invisible rays extend 
indefinitely on both sides of the visible spectrum, so we 
may say that the mind includes not only the visible or 
conscious part, and what we have termed the sub- 
conscious, that lies below or at the red end, but the 
supra-conscious mind that lies beyond at the other end 
— all those regions of higher soul and spirit life, of 
which we are only at times vaguely conscious, but 
which always exist, and link us on to eternal verities, 
on the one side, as surely as the sub-conscious mind 
links us to the body on the other. 
The mind, indeed, reaches all the way, and while 
, ^ on one hand it is inspired by the Almighty, 
ftDd oigaii- on the other it energises the body, all whose 
purposive life it originates. We may call 
the supra-conscious mind the sphere of the spirit life, 
the sub-conscious the sphere of the body life, and the 
conscious mind the middle region where both meet 

The Spirit of Qod is said to dwell in believers, and 
yet, as we have seen, His presence is not the subject of 
direct consciousness. We would include, therefore, in 
the supra-conscious, all such spiritual ideas, together 
with conscience — the voice of God, as Max Muller calls 
it — which is surely a half-conscious faculty. More- 
over, the supra-conscious, like the sub-conscious, is, as 
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we have said, best apprehended when the conscious 
mind is not active. Visions, meditations, prayers and 
even dreams have been undoubtedly occasions of spirit- 
ual revelations. 1 Cor. ii. 3-5 ; 2 Cor. iv. 7, 16 ; 2 Cor. 
xii 2, may be adduced as instances of the working of 
the Spirit apart from the action of reason or mind. 

The truth apparently is that the mind as a whole is 
in an unconscious state, but that its middle registers, 
excluding the highest spiritual and lowest physical 
manifestations, are fitfully illuminated in varjring degree 
by consciousness ; and that it is to this illuminated part 
of the dial that the word '* mind," which rightly apper- 
tains to the whole, has been limited. A writer in 
Mind supports the idea of supra-consciousness when 
he says : ** There are operations in us which transcend 
the limitations of ordinary faculties of cognition and 
which yet remain, not below the threshold, but rather 
above the horizon of our consciousness "} 

Let us continue. 

" The automatic flow of thought is often singularly 
favoured by the fact of Ustening to a weak 
continuous discourse (sermon?) with just testimony of 

, He valae. 

enough ideas in it to keep the (conscious) 
mind busy. The induced current of thought is often 
rapid and brilliant in inverse ratio to the force of the 
inducing current."* 

The writer, in common no doubt with many of his 
readers, must confess experience of the above, which 

1 See iftmf, toI. ziL, p. 271. 

< 0. W. Holmes, Paget from Odd Volumes, p. 282. 
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has often been his consolation when compelled to sit 
out vapid discourses. The idea of an " induced cur- 
rent '* is most felicitous. 

G. H. Ijewes points out that the '* same physiological 
effects accompany the conscious and imconscious state. 
Every sense of impulse, whether discriminated or not, 
effects circulation and develops heat." 

Dr. H. Munsterberg's interesting experiment on ap- 
perception shows work performed unconsciously which 
has all the character of work which, before the forma- 
tion of habit, consciousness can alone effect ; and also 
the practically constant time in which intelligent acts 
of varying complexity are performed unconsciously 
contrasted with the varying time they require if per- 
formed consciously. The whole is well worth reading.^ 

**The brain not only receives impressions uncon- 
sciously, registers impressions without the co-operation 
of consciousness, elaborates material unconsciously, 
calls latent powers into activity without consciousness, 
but it responds also as an organ of organic life to the 
internal stimuli which it receives unconsciously from 
the body." « 

"The so-called pre-conscious soul of which some 
philosophers have written is truly the pre-conscious 
mental life of the race." * 

It does indeed seem probable that unconscious 
knowledge is never acquired save as result of habit and 
volition, in oneself or one's ancestry. 

1 See Mind, vol. zv., p. 240. > Maudsley, Physiology qfMind, p. 85. 

8 Ibid., p. 866. 



\ 
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" Many educated persons know four languages. This 
will give 160,000 words, or 40,000 for each, wonders of 
which is an underestimate. These words *^® memory. 
are as arbitrary symbols as signs in algebra. Then 
consider the countless facts and ideas bound up with 
these words in a well-informed mind. Such a mind is 
far more richly stocked with words and ideas than the 
British Museum is with books. The British Museum 
will produce, after a hunt in catalogues and shelves of 
perhaps ten minutes, any book wanted. But the single 
unconscious librarian who waits our orders -in the 
crowded (5hambers of our memory is far more speedy 
and skilful in his service. A student reads a page of 
French or German in a minute, and for each of the 200 
or 300 groups of hieroglyphics printed on it, the uncon- 
scious instantly furnishes us with whatever we call for ; 
its meaning, its etymology, its EngUsh equivalent, or any 
associated ideas connected with it. We have no con- 
scious clue to direct the search. It is enough we want 
the point to be remembered, and instantly it is produced 
out of the vast repository. I think this single illustra- 
tion sufficient proof of the presence and agency of the 
unconscious. For what mechanical or chemical action 
is conceivable as a possible explanation of the phe- 
nomenon in question ? '* ^ 

With this interesting illustration we conclude this 
chapter. 

1 Prof. Bowen, Modem Philosophy ^ p. 467, 



CHAPTEE V- 

THE RELATIONS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS AND THE 
CONSCIOUS. 

In this chapter we will give a few facts relating to 
degrees of unconsciousness, to the manner in which 
the unconscious becomes revealed consciously, to the 
way in which conscious sensation and action and 
thought are based on the unconscious mind, and, lastly, 
further evidence as to the importance of the latter. 
As to degrees of unconsciousness. 

Degrees of ^ 

unconscious- "There are three degrees of latency of 



consciousness. 

" 1. The infinitely greater part of our spiritual (mind) 
treasures (ordinary knowledge) he always beyond the 
sphere of consciousness. 

" 2. Extraordinary knowledge of which we are wholly 
unconscious in ordinary states is brought to light in 
sickness, fever, madness, fits, etc. 

"3. Mental activities of which we are unconscious, 
but which manifest their existence by effects of which 
we are conscious." ^ 

^' Mental changes, of whose results we subsequently 

' Sir W, Himilton, Lectures on Metaphytica and Logi^^ voL i., p. 34. 

(98) 
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become conscious, may go on below the plane of con- 
sciousness." ^ 

" I do not overlook the fact that some writers sup- 
pose these unconscious states not to be entirely un- 
conscious. But if this were granted it would not 
matter much. It would only prove that the mind may 
do the work with a consciousness so sUght as to be 
almost nil. A consciousness which has sunk to such a 
degree of sub-consciousness as to be practically uncon- 
scious cannot be of much moment." * 

*' Hamilton's definition of mind is defective By de- 
fining mind to be the subject of the various internal 
phenomena of which we are conscious, he leaves all 
the mental phenomena of which we are not conscious 
and the existence of which he admits (supra) without 
any subject ; he does not deal with that substratum of 
mentality which is beneath mentation or conscious 
mental function, and which is in the cerebral organisa- 
tion. Cerebral mental function may be conscious or un- 
conscious, active, sub-active, or in abeyance ; and it is 
only when the intricate organism of thoughts, desires, 
etc., reaches a certain height of energy that these func- 
tions become conscious — that they in fact function as 
consciousness." ' 

Sir WilUam Hamilton says further referring to the 
third degree of unconsciousness of which we have 
spoken : — 



1 liandflley, Phyaiology qf Mind, p. 26. 

« W. R Carpenter, MefiUdl Physiology, 4th edition, p. 616. 

' liaudsley. Physiology qf Mind, 
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"Are there not in ordinary mental modifications 
{i.e,, mental activities and passivities) of which we are 
unconscious, but which manifest their existence by 
effects of which we are conscious ? I do not hesitate 
to affirm that what we are conscious of is constructed 
out of what we are not conscious of. Thus those 
mental modifications are not in themselves revealed to 
consciousness, and we are thus constrained to admit as 
modifications of mind what are not phenomena of con- 
sciousness." ^ 

" Consciousness arises midway between ancestrally 
organic unconscious nerve movements, and experi- 
mentally organic unconscious nerve movements. The 
difiference between unconscious and conscious nerve 
action is not one of quality but of quantity and inter- 
action. All vertebrata normally have consciousness." ^ 

We now proceed to give evidence in the way in 
CJonscious which the unconscious mind reveals itself in 
results of consciousness. 

unconscious ^^"ovyxwwoi.iv^oo. 

mind- Cardinal Newman shows that assent may 

die down to inference, or rise to assertion by intangible 
reasons and processes ; or, in other words, unconscious 
mental operations alter our beliefs. 

** An assent sometimes dies out without tangible 
reasons sufficient to account for its failure."' 

"We are often mastered by a feeling which has 
already struck firm roots in our inmost being without 



1 Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic^ vol. I , p. 848. 
■ Dr. G. Thompson, System <tf Psychology ^ p. 296. 
' Cardinal Newman, Grammar of Assent y p. 160. 
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our suspecting it ; and suddenly there falls, as it were, 
scales froui our eyes. One has only to remember how 
often the souls of pure girls are completely possessed 
by a first love which they would with a good conscience 
deny ; but should the unconsciously loved one incur a 
danger, then she knows at that same moment that she 
loves and how she loves.** ^ 

Pfliiger, in the Teleological Mechanism of Life, says : 
**As a matter of fact, many processes go on in the 
central nervous system which, while either unknown to 
the egOf or at any rate performed without foresight and 
calculation, have yet, as their direct and necessary 
result, conscious perception and vohtion, which the 
wisest reflection could not make more effective for 
their ends *'. 

** The notion of the unconscious has been recognised 
by Perty, who finds himself drawn on to a „, , 

•^ '^ Wundt 

derivation of instinct from unconscious move- ou the 

_ ... . __- , -, . unconscious. 

ments. And hkewise Wundt, who admits 
* the necessity of referring the origin of sensuous per- 
ceptions and of consciousness in general to unconscious 
logical processes, since the processes of perception are 
of an unconscious nature, and only their results are 
wont to appear in consciousness. The suggestion of 
the logical character of the processes of perception 
possesses the essential requirements of a very well- 
grounded theory. That would be at once the simplest 
and most appropriate expression under which the facts 
of observation can be combined. The first act of appre- 

^ Ed. T. Hartmaun, Philosophy qf the UnconscwuSf vol. L, p. 259. 
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hension which yet belongs to a sphere of unconscious 
life is akeady a process of inference ; it is proved that 
there is not merely a conscious but also an unconscious 
thinking. We believe that we have hereby completely 
proved that the assumption of unconscious logical pro- 
cesses is not merely competent to explain the results of 
the processes of perception, but that it, in fact, also 
correctly declares the real nature of these processes, 
although the processes themselves are not accessible to 
immediate observation, 

*' * The unconscious logical processes are carried on 
with a certainty and regularity which would be im- 
possible where there exists the possibility of error. Our 
mind is so happily designed that it prepares for us the 
most important foundations of cognition, whilst we have 
not the shghtest apprehension of the modus operandi. 
This unconscious soul, like a benevolent stranger, works 
and makes provision for our benefit, pouring only the 
mature fruits into our laps.' " ^ 

We now give a series of interesting extracts from an 
niustrations anonymous writer in MacmUlarCs Magazine, 
sdoMmind P^^haps some of our readers may recognise 
actions. the pen. 

"Influence (conscious) is entirely the result of un- 
conscious knowledge." "Intimations reach our con- 
sciousness from unconsciousness, that the mind is 
ready to work, is fresh, is full of ideas." " Thinking 
aloud, humming a tune is nearly always unconscious in 

1 See Wundt, Beitrage zur theorie der Sinnes VerrMhrung, p. 169, 876, 
4S6, 488, quoted by Ed. y. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the Uncotucious, p. 89. 
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the first instanca" "After being raised to a higher 
rank (baronetcy or peerage) the whole behaviour subtly 
and unconsciously changes in accordance with it." ^ 

(This is also the case in a minor degree with different 
styles and qualities of dress and varying environments. 
Quite unconsciously we change our behaviour, carriage 
and style to suit the circumstance.) 

" The grounds of our judgment are often knowledge 
so remote from consciousness that we cannot bring 
them into view." ** That the himian mind includes an 
unconscious part ; that unconscious events occurring in 
that part are proximate causes of consciousness ; that 
the greater part of human intuitional action is an effect 
of an unconscious cause; the truth of these proposi- 
tions is so deducible from ordinary mental events and 
is so near the surface that the failure of deduction to 
forestall induction in the discerning of it may well 
excite wonder." 

** Our behaviour is influenced by unconscious as- 
sumptions respecting our own social and intellectual 
rank, and that of the one we are addressing. In com- 
pany we unconsciously assume a bearing based on un- 
conscious data quite different from the home circle." 
(See supra,) " Unconscious assumption continually 
gives rise to misconception and cross purposes." " The 
truth of a geometric theorem flashes on consciousness 
from a train of unconscious connections."^ 

To return to known psychologists. 

1 Anon., "Studies in Psychology," Macmillan's Magazine^ 1882. 
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** When we reflect on anjrthing with the whole force 
of the mind, we may fall into a state of entire 

niustrations . . . 

from Jessen, unconsciousness in which we not only forget 
Porter, Hoi- the outcr world but also know nothing at all 
Montgomery, of oursclves and the thoughts passing within 

^^ us after a time. We then suddenly awake 
as from a dream, and usually at the same moment the 
result of our meditations appears clearly and distinctly 
in consciousness without our knowing how we reached 
it."i 

A friend of Dr. Carpenter stated that when the 
solution of a problem he had long vainly dealt with 
flashed across his mind, he trembled as if in the pres- 
ence of another being who had communicated a secret 
to him. 

** A close attention to our internal operations, along 
with induction, gives us this result, that we even exer- 
cise ratiocination of which we have no consciousness, 
and generally it furnishes us with this marvellous law, 
that every operation whatsoever of our minds is un- 
known to itself until a second operation reveals it to us." * 

** That the soul may act without being conscious of 
what it does and that these unconscious acts affect 
those acts of which it is conscious has been already 
established." ^ 

We may give the following interesting example of 
the practical value of this: — 

1 Jessen, Psychology ^ quoted by Ed. v. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the Un- 
conscious f vol. L, p. 235. 

* Rosmini, Psycologia, vol. i., p. 196. 
» Noah Porter, Human IntelUct, p. 103. 
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" All percepts are practical judgments, and are . . . 
intuitive judgments. . . . The mental processes in- 
volved constitute what is called practical reason. Its 
most striking form is seen in those inventions which 
are so often made by artisans. There is no exphcit 
thinking out of matters by, say, a bricklayer ; but a 
kind of almost instinctive realising that such materials 
will lead to given practical results. The individual 
himself regards the whole matter as one of doing and 
not of thinking." ^ 

" The unconscious motive power in all actions is to 
seek pleasure and avoid pain.*'^ 

'* Hence the mental process must be wholly depen- 
dent for its origin to subsistence on an actuating sub- 
stratum of unconscious force." ' 

** It is inexplicable how premises which lie below 
consciousness can sustain conclusions in consciousness ; 
how the mind can wittingly take up a mental move- 
ment at an advanced stage, having missed its primary 
steps. . . . We shall, therefore, in oversight of all this 
accumulated rubbish of sub-conscious phenomena, 
proceed,*' etc.* 

This is a truly remarkable sentence. Certain im- 
portant phenomena occur and are not denied, but, 
because inexplicable, are to be entirely overlooked as 
** accumulated rubbish ". Greater philosophers speak 
diflferently. 

J See Prof. Holman, Introduction to Education, pp. 299, 800. 

* Jaa. Ward, Encyclopaedia BrUannica, article " Consciousness ". 
' Ed. Montgomery, Mind^ vol. vii., p. 212. 

* Prof. Bascom (Boston), Comparative Paychology, pp. 31-33. 
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*' Sir William Hamilton has mentioned the case of a 
lUustratioiis ^ow of billiard balls (already quoted). When 
R?St^^y, ^^® ^s struck the impetus is transmitted 
Ho£7' through all the row, but only the last ball 
and Child, moves, the others remaining in their places." 

*' * Something like this/ he says, * seems often to 
occur in a train of thought, one idea immediately sug- 
gests another into consciousness — this suggestion pass- 
ing through one or more ideas which do not themselves 
rise into consciousness.' This point, that we are not 
conscious of the formation of groups, but only of a 
formed group, may throw light on the existence of 
unconscious judgments, unconscious reasonings, and 
unconscious registrations of experience." ^ 

" Character is the only inmiediate cause of voluntary 
action. Motives are mediate causes, but the latter are 
conscious, or liable to become so ; the former is abso- 
lutely unconscious."^ 

" To recognise a man by gestures, etc., though popu- 
larly called a perception, is much more of an ' unfolded 
process of conscious inference '." ' 

We quote this last sentence as another ingenious 
synonym for unconsciousness. 

We will now illustrate the way in which conscious 
Unconscious seusations, actions and thoughts are based on 
^^s^acte ° *^® unconscious mind. Let us first of all con- 
and feeUngs. gjjer the discomfort weexperiencewhenan un- 
conscious thought is struggUng to rise into consciousness. 

1 G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, problem xi, p. 161. 

« Ribot, Oerman Psychology, p. 245. » J. Sully, Illusions, p. 26. 
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"It is surprising how uncomfortable a person may 
be made by the obscure idea of something which he 
ought to have said or done, and which he cannot for 
the hfe of him remember. There is an eflfort of the 
lost idea to get into consciousness, which is reUeved 
directly the idea bursts into consciousness.*'* 

"There are thoughts that never emerge into con- 
sciousness, which yet make their influence felt among 
the perceptive mental currents just as the unseen 
planets sway the movements of the known ones."^ 

" I was told of a business man in Boston who had 
given up thinking of an important question as too much 
for him. But he continued so uneasy in his brain 
he feared he was threatened with palsy. After some 
hours the natural solution of the question came to him, 
worked out, as he believed, in that troubled interval." ' 

Last year the writer was driving to Phillimore Gar- 
dens to give some letters to a friend. On the personal 
way a vague uneasiness sprang up, and a ^Uustrationa. 
voice seemed to say, " I doubt if you have those letters". 
Conscious reason rebuked it and said, ** Of course you 
have ; you took them out of the drawer specially *\ The 
vague feehng was not satisfied, but could not reply. 
On arrival, he found the letters were in none of his 
pockets. On returning, they were found on the hall 
table, where they had been placed a moment while 
putting on his gloves. 

The other day the writer had to go to see a patient 

1 y[a.udBleyjPhysioloffy of Mind, p. 290. 

« Prof. 0. W. Holmee, Pages from Odd Vaumes, p. 282. » Ibid,, p. 280. 
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in Folkestone, in Shakespeare Terrace. He got there 
very late, and did not stay but drove down to the 
Patvilion for the night, it being dark and rainy. Next 
morning at eleven he walked up to find the house, 
knowing the general direction, though never having 
walked there before. He went up the main road, and, 
after passing a certain turning, began to feel a vague 
uneasiness coming into consciousness, that he had 
passed the terrace. On asking the way, he found it 
was so ; and the turning was where the uneasiness 
began. The night before was pitch dark and very wet, 
and anything seen from a close carriage was quite un- 
consciously impressed on his mind. 

We now reach a very valuable and unique body of 
Unique testimony to the action of the unconscious 

evidence of rnind 
unconscious 

mind action. rpj^^ following questions Were asked from a 
body of 200 American university students and pro- 
fessional persons, 151 being men, and forty-nine being 
women. The answers are recorded and given by 
Professor Child. 

** 21. When you cannot recall a name you want, does 
it seem to come back spontaneously without being 
suggested by any perceived association of ideas?" To 
this, 11 per cent, answered ** No,'' and 81 per cent, 
answered ** Yes'*. 

**22. Does such recovery ever come during sleep?" 
To this, 17 per cent, answered ** No," and 60 per cent. 
'*Yes". 

Examples given : ** 1. This morning I tried to recall 
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the name of a character I had read of the night before 
in one of Scott's novels, and failed. I taught a class, 
and, walking home in the afternoon, all the names re- 
curred to me without effort. 2. I tried to recall the 
name of a book. Gave it up. Half an hour after, 
while talking of something else, blurted it out without 
any conscious volition.** 

** 23. Have you ever had some new discovery or 
invention flashed into consciousness as a clear concep- 
tion ? " 32 per cent, have had the conception, and of 
these 71 per cent, had it flashed into consciousness 
suddenly. 

" 24. On seeing a sight for the first time, have you 
ever felt that you had seen (or heard) the name be- 
fore ? " 59 per cent, answered ** Yes ". 

"25. When perplexed at mathematical problems or 
other puzzles, have you left it, turned your attention 
elsewhere, and, after some time, found you could master 
it easily?*' To this 77 per cent, said "Yes," and 12 
per cent. *' No '\ One gave this illustration : — 

"In writing music, I search in vain for a bass or 
chord. I go for a walk, and on return can write it 
without effort."^ 

In general terms the women showed less experience 
with unconscious cerebration than the men. There 
appears to be a decrease with increasing age in the 
conscious results of unconscious mind action. From 
twenty-five to thirty there is a constant interruption 
of this power. 

* Prof. Child (America), ATnerican Journal qf Psychology, vol v., part ii. 
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We now quote the following from Kirchener : — 

** Our consciousness can only grasp one quite clear 
Source of ^^ea at once. All other ideas are for the time 
feelings. somewhat obscure. They are really existing, 
but only potentially for consciousness, i.e,, they hover, 
as it were, on our horizon, or beneath the threshold of 
consciousness. The fact that former ideas suddenly 
return to consciousness is simply explained by the fact 
that they have continued psychic existence ; and atten- 
tion is sometimes voluntarily or involuntarily turned 
away from the present, and the reappearance of former 
ideas is thus made possible." ^ 

The more thoroughly we examine the mechanism of 
thought, the more clear is it that not only automatic 
but unconscious action enters largely into all its pro- 
cesses. 0. W. Holmes says : " Our different ideas are 
stepping-stones ; how we get from one to another we 
do not know; something cairies us. We (our con- 
scious selves) do not take the step. The creating and 
informing spirit, which is ivithin us and not of us, is 
recognised everywhere in real life. It comes to us as a 
voice that will be heard ; it tells us what we must be- 
lieve ; it frames our sentences and we wonder at this 
visitor who chooses our brain as his dwelUng-place." ^ 

Galton says : ** I have desired to show how whole 
states of mental operation that have lapsed out of 
ordinary consciousness admit of being dragged into 
light ''.» 

J Prof. Kirchener, Psychology^ p. 205. 

« 0. W. Holmes, Memanism xn Thought and MorcUa^ p. 89. 

* F. Oalton, Iiujuiry into the Human Facultyt p. 202. 
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Professor Montgomery observes: "We are constantly 
aware that feelings emerge unsolicited by any previous 
mental state, directly from the dark womb of uncon- 
sciousness ". 

" Indeed, all our most vivid feelings are thus mysti- 
cally derived. Suddenly a new irrelevant, unwilled, 
unlooked-for presence intrudes itself into conscious- 
ness. Some inscrutable power causes it to rise and 
enter the mental presence as a sensorial constituent. 
If this vivid dependence on unconscious forces has to be 
conjectured with regard to the most vivid mental occur- 
rences, how much more must such a sustaining founda- 
tion be postulated for those faint revivals of previous 
sensations that so largely assist in making up our com- 
plex mental presence ! " ^ 

" It has often happened to me," says Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, " to have accumulated a store of facts, but to 
have been able to proceed no further. Then, after an 
interval of time, I have found the obscurity and con- 
fusion to have cleared away ; the facts to have settled 
in their right places, though I have not been sensible 
of having made any effort for that purpose." * 

*' The traditional opinion that consciousness is the 
entire field of the internal life cannot be wundton 
accepted. In consciousness, psychic acts S^the^"® 
are very distinct from one another . . . and "nco«»«c»on8. 
observation itself necessarily conducts to unity in 
psychology. But the agent of this unity is outside of 

1 Ed. Montgomery, Mind, vol. va, p. 212. 

3* Sir B. C, Brodie, PsychologiocU Inquiries, 2nd edition, p. 20. 
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consciousness, which knows only the result of the 
work done in the unknown laboratory beneath it. 
Suddenly a new thought springs into being. Ulti- 
mate analysis of psychic processes shows that the 
unconscious is the theatre of the most important 
mental phenomena. The conscious is always con- 
ditional upon the unconscious."* 

Before passing on, we must call special attention to 
this profoundly true and important utterance. Wundt 
here states the real position and importance of the un- 
conscious mind with great force and weight. 

Again, Hartmann says : — 

"What Schopenhauer calls 'unconscious rumination' 
regularly happens to me when I have read a work 
which presents new points of view essentially opposed 
to my previous opinions. . . . After days, weeks, or 
months we find, to our great astonishment, that the 
old opinions we had held up to that moment have been 
entirely rearranged, and that new ones have already 
become lodged there. This unconscious mental pro- 
cess of digestion and assimilation I have several times 
experienced in my own case."^ 

Dr. Creighton remarks : " Our conscious life is the 
Dependence sum of these entrances and exits. Behind 
acioaflcm°the *'^® sceucs, as we infer, there hes a vast 
nnconscious. reserve which we call 'the unconscious,' 
finding a name for it by the simple device of prefixing 



^ Wondt, Physioloaical Pgychotoay^ Introduction, p. 5, quoted by Ribot in 
Chnnan Psychology qf To-day, p. 191. 

* Ed. y. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the UnoonscUmSy p. 321. 
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the negative particle. . . . The basis of all that lies 
behind the scene is the mere negative of consciousness." ^ 

Again, " The process of reasoning adds nothing to 
knowledge (in the reasoner). It only displays what 
was there before, and brings to conscious possession 
what before was unconscious." ^ 

" Mind can do its work without knowing it. Con- 
sciousness is the Ught that lightens the process, not the 
agent that accomplishes it.*' * 

" This unconscious Ufe is constantly springing up to 
sustain the conscious Ufe.'' * 

"It is through the sub-conscious self that Shake- 
speare must have perceived, without eflfort, great truths 
which are hidden from the conscious mind of the 
student; that Phidias fashioned marble and bronze; 
that Eaphael painted Madonnas, and Beethoven com- 
posed symphonies."^ 

"The mind receives from experience certain data, 
and elaborates them unconsciously by laws pecuhar to 
itself, and the result merges into consciousness." ^ 

Here is an instance : — 

"Sir W. E. Hamilton discovered quaternions on 
15th October, 1843. On that day he was walking from 
his observatory at Dublin, with Lady Hamilton, when, 
on reaching the bridge, he * felt the galvanic circle of 
thought close,' and the sparks that fell from it were 

^ C. Creighton, Unconscious M&inory, p. 7. 
■ Mandsley, Physiology of Mind, p. 13. 
8 Maudsley, Mind^ vol. iv., p. 171. 

* Prof. Bascom (Boston), Comparative Psychology^ p. 246. 
> L. Waldstein, The Sulhconscious Seif, p. 23. 

• Bibot, German Psychology , p. 287. 

8 
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the fundamental relations between i, j, k, just as he 
used them ever afterwards."^ 

" When the unaccustomed causes surprise we do not 
perceive the thing and then feel the surprise ; but sur- 
prise comes first, and then we search out its cause ; so 
that the theory must have acted on the unconscious 
mind to create the feeling, before being perceived in 
consciousness." ^ 

We think the remarkable series of extracts we have 
Interdepend- given clearly show the dependence of the 
m:^CT/of conscious upon the unconscious, and that all 
the two. tjjQ bonds of union that connect states of 
consciousness lie in the unconscious world. And what 
mysteries lie hidden there in each of us. How we find 
sudden trouble reveals, even to ourselves, depths of 
affection we never knew we were capable of. Our 
standard of ethics, our very character (which changes 
continually), our varying moods, all proceed from hid- 
den forces in the unconscious mind. 

With the growth of experimental psychology we are 
beginning to discover the complex nature of our per- 
sonality, and how that part of our ego which is below 
the threshold of consciousness, may be led to emerge 
from its obscurity. But sis the bright light of the day 
quenches the feeble light of the stars, so the vivid 
streams of consciousness in our waking life must be 
withdrawn or enfeebled, before the dim record of un- 
heeded past impressions becomes apparent. 

1 Prof. 0. W. Uolmeaj^ Pages from Odd Volumes, p. 281, 
' Cardinal Newman, Orammar qf Assent, p. 100. 
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We will close this chapter with a few more proofs 
of the importance of the unconscious. Further evi- 

" Of what transcendent importance is the ^SS^ofthe 
fact that the unconscious part of the mind wjconscious. 
bears to the conscious part such a relation as the magic 
lantern bears to the luminous disc which it projects ; 
that the greater part of the intentional SrCtion, the 
whole practical life of the vast majority of men, is an 
effect of events as remote from consciousness as the 
motions of the planets."^ 

'* The education that is given in civilised countries 
all the world over differs little in its essential parts; 
the conscious self is therefore substantially the same 
wherever schools and colleges exist. The sub-consci- 
ous self, however, which is built up out of that count- 
less multitude of sub-conscious impressions from the 
surroundings, customs, language, and so many other 
sources, is widely different. An 'educated' Frenchman's 
opinion may be in no wise different from that of an 
educated Englishman or German. But when for any 
resison, as through illness, his conscious self fails him, 
his sub-conscious asserts itself, and the national char- 
acteristics appear.'*^ 

Here is an example of unconscious powers given by 
Dr. Carpenter : — 

''ZerahColborn could instantaneously tell the square 
root of 106,929 as 327 and the cube root of 68,336,125 
as 645. Before the question of the number of minutes 

^ Anon., '* A Study in Psychology,*' MticmiUan'a Magasnne, 1882. 
« Dr. L. Waldstein, The StUhcoMcious Se^f, p. 16, 
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in forty-eight years could be written, he said 25,228,810. 
He immediately gave the fsrctors of 247,483 as 941 and 
263, which are the only two ; and asked then for those 
of 36,083, answered none, it is a prime number. He 
could not tell how the answer came into his mind. He 
could not, on paper, do simple multiplication or di- 
vision." 
We now give a most remarkable and valuable pass- 
age from Ladd's most recent work (1875), 

Testimony , . . 

from an who, as we have seen, is a vigorous sup- 
porter of the old and narrow school. Here 
he is again forced, this time openly and deliberately, to 
admit that much that is of most value in consciousness 
is derived from what he calls " hidden depths below," 
and further on, attributes it to "somewhat or some 
One (with a capital O) of whose doings we are not 
conscious ". It may be well to stick to one's text, but 
the shifts one is put to at times in doing so are painful ; 
and in this case, we think most will agree, it would have 
been better to give it up, or boldly broaden it to admit 
the unconscious, rather than attribute natural mental 
processes to material ("somewhat") or supernatural 
("some One") agencies. 

" A thinker on any problem finds the truth shot up 
from the hidden depths below ; it appears presented for 
seizure to consciousness as the gift of the Unconscious 
[sic]. In similar fashion are the happy hits of inventors, 
the rare achievements of art, . . . bestowed upon the 
mind rather than consciously wrought out by it. Nor 
can one fail to notice as significant, the connection of 
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all such experiences with the conditions and nature of 
'tact,' of 'instinct*. If, then, credit is to be given, as 
it were, to the unconscious activities of our own mind 
for these results in consciousness which follow states 
of unconsciousness, such credit must be extended quite 
indefinitely. For the credit of much of our most 
briUiant and impressive acts in consciousness un- 
doubtedly belongs not to consciousness; it belongs to 
somewhat or to some One of whose doings we, as con- 
scious egos, are not immediately conscious." ^ 

We may add to our remark that it is quite true that 
the range of the unconscious mind must ^ 

? . Range of the 

necessanly remain indefinite ; none can say unconacious 

1 1 • 1 1 t • . ^ r«, . is indefinite. 

how high or how low it may reach. This 
is, however, a very insufficient reason for denying its 
existence, save for those who will own nothing they 
cannot weigh and measure in some way or other. As 
to how far the unconscious powers of life that, as has 
been said, can make eggs and feathers out of Indian 
com, and milk and beef and mutton out of grass, to 
say nothing of directing those protective organisms 
recently revealed by Metchnikoflf and others, are to be 
considered within or beyond the lowest Umit of un- 
conscious mind, we do not therefore here press. It 
is enough in the present work to establish the fact 
of its existence ; to point out its more important fea- 
tures ; and to show that in all respects it is as worthy 
of being called mind, as that which works in con- 
sciousness. We therefore return to our first definition 

1 G. T. Ladd, PhUoaopky of Mind, 1895, p. 3d3. 
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of mind as " the sam of psychic action in us, whether 
conscious or unconscious ". 

To resume. The powers of the unconscious mind are 
Evidence ^^^ ^^ * remarkable way in insanity. The 
continued. ^^^q j^g^j^ jg ^^^ ^^ whom the conscious 

mind — the middle part of the spectrum — rules. In an 
unsound mind the supra- or sub-conscious steps in, and 
overpowering the conscious mind, produces ecstatic vision 
and phantasms, or coarse and sensual conduct. It is 
remarkable to note in this connection, when reason 
is even partially dethroned, how the whole unconscious 
mind can unite in coupling the highest spiritual ideas 
with the lowest sensuality, as in some recent heresies. 

We conclude with the following from Maudsley : — 

'* It is the unconscious element inborn in the nature 
of the individual that constitutes the basis of character 
and conduct *'.^ 

"It has been previously said that mental processes do 
not necessarily imply consciousness ; it may now be 
affirmed that the most important part of mental action, 
the essential process on which thinking depends, is 
unconscious mental activity."^ 

Moreover, 

** The unconscious does not fiall ill, the unconscious 
does not grow weary, but all conscious mental activity 
becomes fatigued".' This is partly why involuntary 
muscles driven unconsciously do not get fatigued as 
the voluntary muscles soon do. 

1 Maadsley, Physioloay qf Mind, p. 436. ' Ibid., p. 84. 

» Ed. V. Hiaurtmann, Philosophy </ the Unconscious, voL xL, p. 47. 
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** To what has been said of unconscious mental func- 
tions, this more may now be added, that the deep basis 
of all mental functions lies in the organic Ufe of the 
brain, the character of which is that in health it pro- 
ceeds without consciousness." ^ 

It may be worth while here, as a postscript to this 
short chapter, just to see how far we have „ 

Summary 

got in the establishment of the presence and of evidence 

... . ... given 80 far. 

powers of the unconscious mind m man. 

Nearly all the work of establishing the latter yet lies 
before us. The action in detail of the unconscious 
mind in habits, in education and mental training, in all 
the various powers and parts of the body, in sickness 
and health, and in many other ways, all are as yet un- 
touched ; still a foundation has been laid. 

We have estabhshed, we trust on credible and credit- 
able authority, in the first place, the fact of the existence 
of the Unconscious Mind, and established its right to be 
so called. With regard to its powers, the following is a 
brief summary, in the words of the writers, of some of 
the testimony already given. We have produced evi- 
dence from known psychologists that the unconscious 
mind is the secret source of apperception (Bowen), the 
fundamental source of all mental operation (Kosmini), 
the unconscious motive power in all actions (Jas. Ward), 
the basis of all mind action (Montgomery), the imme- 
diate cause of all voluntary action (Eibot), the vast 
reserve behind the scenes (C. Creighton), the agent that 
accompUshes all mental work (consciousness being 

1 Maudsley, Physiology of Mind^ p. 41. 
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merely the light) (Maudsley) ; the unitiDg agent in all 
separate acts of consciousness (Wundt), the basis on 
which the conscious always depends (Wundt), the 
ceaseless spring of conscious activity (Bascom), the 
elaborator and arranger of all data and facts (Bibot, 
etc.), the source of happy hits, of rare achievements, of 
inventions, of our most brilliant and impressive acts 
(Ladd), the source of genius, instinct, tact, love of the 
beautiful, invention, ethics (Von Hartmann), the basis 
of all character and conduct (Maudsley), the most 
important part of mental action, the essential process 
on which thinking depends (Maudsley), the deep basis 
of all mental functions (Maudsley), and (may we add 
in conclusion ?) the seat of inspiration, of conscience, 
and of the Divine life (Barrett, Murray, etc.). 

Surely then a part of our being that is the seat and 
repository of such vast powers is worthy of more con- 
sideration than it has ever yet received at the hands of 
any psychologist ; and we are convinced that once these 
relinquish their narrow prejudices, and seriously take 
up the study of this great subject in a worthy manner, 
a new era will have dawned for their science ; it will 
have been placed on a broad and impregnable basis, 
and rescued from the opprobrium and contempt that at 
present it excites in so many quarters. 

If this poor monograph by an unscientific pen, by 
any weight that may lie in its quotations, rather than 
by its arguments, helps in any way towards this great 
end, it will more than have fulfilled its purpose. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND HABIT. 

Before entering directly on the subject of this chapter 
it will be necessary to clear the ground a ciftssification 
little first by giving a succinct outline of the o^'^^^'^s. 
various classes of actions, and their conscious or un- 
conscious origin. 

It will be remembered that in our first chapter we 
divided the brain into three regions, consisting respec- 
tively firom below upwards of the medulla or lower brain, 
the basal ganglia" or mid brain, and the cortex or upper 
brain ; the last of which has long been proved to be 
the sole sphere of conscious and voluntary action. 

Different classes of actions are associated with each 
of these three brain regions. As we are regarding them 
now from the standpoint of consciousness we will class 
them entirely with reference to this. 

The medulla or lower brain, therefore, is the seat par 
excdlence of what are known as natural reflex , 

Medulla and 

(or automatic) actions — actions performed natural re- 
whoUy unconsciously, and not only without 
conscious will, but beyond the power of our wills to 
control. (See diagram.) 

We are not, therefore, in any way consciously respon- 
sible for these SrCtions, so removed from our authority. 

(121) 
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On investigation it will be found that most of these 
automatic reflexes concern the essential physical life of 
the body, such as the regulation of respiration, of cir- 
culation and the beating of the heart, of digestion, both 
in its chemical and physical processes. 

We must carefully observe here that although we call 
Reflexes are these actions reflex no physiologist for a 
not reflected. ijiQinent supposcs that the nerve current 
(afferent or sensory) is reflected and becomes the nerve 
current acting (efferent and motor); on the contrary, 
the transition from the reception of the message to the 
despatch of the answer is undoubtedly an extremely 
compUcated process, and one which, as we shall see 
when we come to speak of the relation of the uncon- 
scious mind and the body, generally involves psychic 
action. Hartmann says : '' The most certain proof of the 
inner psychical side of the reflex process is the teleo- 
logical character of tbis reaction, which is expressed in 
the thorough-going purposiveness of the physiological 
reflexes ".^ 

This being the case, it is a very significant commen- 
tary on the relative powers of the conscious and uncon- 
scious minds that all those processes on which the 
SrCtual maintenance of our life depends are plsrced under 
the control of the latter, the former being allowed no 
voice whatever. 

In many of these reflexes, however, we are con- 
scious of the effect produced — as in palpitation of the 
heart, acceleration of the circulation, etc. ; while in a 

1 £cL T. Hartnuum, Philosophy qf the Unconscmu, vol. iii, p. 232. 
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few others we can observe both the cause and effect, 
though without power over the unconscious action, as 
in laughing when tickled, or in blushing when ashamed. 

One or two, such as respiration, can also be conducted 
voluntarily, and up to a certain extent the conscious 
will is allowed to interfere with the unconscious auto- 
matic reflex, but only up to a certain hmit. Beyond 
this, at a point where further interference would be 
prejudicial to hfe, the unconscious asserts its superiority; 
for no voluntary effort can enable a man to hold his 
breath beyond a certain point. 

Such then is the nature of actions performed by the 
different centres in the medulla or lower brain. 

The functions of the basal ganglia in mid brain and 
of the cortex or upper brain are not so clearly y^^ brai^ 
distinguished from each other. There are ^a^e^^eT^ 
two very distinct classes of actions that cor- ^^**^ 
respond very fairly to these two higher divisions, 
namely, voluntary conscious actions, the seat of which 
is undoubtedly the cortex or surfaces of the two great 
hemispheres of the brain, and those which form the 
subject of this chapter — ^habits, instincts, and all com- 
plicated purposive actions, walking, speaking, etc. — 
actions connected rather with the purposes of hfe than 
its existence, as are those in the medulla. 

Most of these actions, in man at any rate, were at 
one time conducted within the sphere of 

. . These were 

clear consciousness, and were voluntary in oncevoiun- 

j X -1 -^ tary. 

every detail. 
Eepetition, however, by degrees lessened the volun- 
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tary and the conscious element, until at last the very 
same actions were performed with greater accuracy 
absolutely involuntarily, or unconsciously ; therein re- 
sembling in character the natural reflexes of the 
medulla. They differ from them, however^ in the fact 
that they can at any time be brought into conscious- 
ness, and that the conscious will can entirely inhibit 
these actions, which is never the case with those 
natural reflexes that are in the medulla. Habits, there- 
fore, may be called acquired or artificial reflex actions. 

Another difference between natural and acquired re- 
flexes, already quoted in chapter iii. from Maudsley, is 
that natural reflexes are outside consciousness because 
it has not yet risen, while acquired reflexes are out of 
consciousness because it has set. All acquired uncon- 
scious reflexes were once conscious actions (in man at 
any rate), which natural reflexes never were. 

Now as to the seat of these, which obviously must 
be to a large extent the sphere at any rate of 

The seat of , . , , . . ^ /, , 

juired the action of the unconscious mind, it is clear 
that it is not in the medulla, just as it is 
clear that voluntary actions require a healthy cortex 
for their display. Disease in man and experiments 
in animals, too long to be detailed here, have demon- 
strated this much. For instance, when the cortex 
is removed, voluntary action is abolished though the 
animal can fly, or walk, or balance itself, and utter 
its usual sounds, not volimtarily, but on being irritated. 
Further, when the mid brain is removed and the 
medulla only lefb, all these powers are lost, and the 



renezes. 
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animal continues the bare process of life, together with 
the simplest reflex movements with the limbs. 

Of course all this points to the mid brain as the seat 
of artificial or acquired reflex actions; and such it 
probably is, only we must notice that although the 
cortex is the only seat of voluntary and conscious 
action, there is no direct proof of which I am aware 
that shows that it cannot be the seat of unconscious 
actions as well. We can only say therefore that, while 
voluntary actions are carried on by meanfe of the upper 
brain, and natural reflexes by the lower, habits, etc., 
are probably carried on by the mid brain, but possibly 
in the hemispheres as well. 

While thus classifying actions as voluntary and 
reflex, there is a sense in which all actions are reflex, 

"The conclusion is not to be resisted that all the 
functions of the central nervous system, and all mani- 
festations of Ufe and mental activity, fall under the 
conception of reflex action. No ganglionic cell is 
functional without a sufficient reason, which is called 
the stimulus, in the language of physiology; no volition 
without motive, in the language of psychology." ^ 

We have already alluded in the second chapter (see 
also diagram) to Dr. Alexander Hill's sensori- ^, 

Nerve arcs 

motor arcs or nerve currents, bringing sensa- not demon- 

. , , strftted. 

tion and causmg motion, which are of three 

different lengths,^ The shortest connected with natural 



* Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the Unconsdouay voL iii. p. 226. 
' Dr. Alexander Hill, " On Reflex Action," in Paper at Victoria Institute, 
1888. 
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reflex go to and return from the medulla; the next 
connected with unconscious acquired a»ctions going to 
and returning from the mid brain ; while the longest 
go to and from the cortex, and are concerned with 
voluntary motion. All this is of course delightfully 
pat and clear, and within the intelligence of the 
"merest schoolboy*' of ante-schoolboard days, which 
indeed is its chief objection ; for the actual processes of 
nature are seldom so crude. Something similar may 
take place and probably does, but it must be remem- 
bered that these three lengthening arcs are entirely of 
the nature of a clever scientific guess rather than of 
a fact demonstrated by physiology or histology. The 
latest facts of histology clearly show (see chap, ii.) that 
there is no direct connection between the nerve fibres 
of brain cells, which end or commence apparently in the 
neuroglia or ground substance. 

The idea is a good working hypothesis and by no 
means confined to Dr. Hill, being found in many 
physiologies ; and if we use it simply as clearly illus- 
trating the three leading different classes of brain 
action, no harm is done. 

Before leaving this fascinating subject, however, we 
have one more striking indirect proof of the 

Phenomena . ... 

of drunken- practical division of the brain into these 

nees. 

three regions, with the corresponding three 
classes of action in the well-known phenomena of 
drunkenness. Alcohol, as pointed out by Dr. Hugh- 
lings Jackson and many others, paralyses the brain 
from above downwards. 
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If a moderate amount of alcohol only be taken, 
paralysis does not supervene, but only general excite- 
ment of the nerve centres is seen. But if this is 
exceeded, symptoms of paralysis of the cortex are 
evident in the loss of voluntary vnll power and con- 
scious control over actions, consciousness being also 
lost to a large extent ; v^hile at the same time the per- 
formance of the most complicated actions, singing 
v^ell-knovm songs, or dancing well-knovm dances, 
shows the paralysis has not as yet extended deeply 
enough to reach the mid brain or the cerebellum — the 
small hind brain that governs always unconsciously 
the equihbrium of the body. Here is an instance of 
this state: — 

A lady engaged to play at a private concert took too 
much to drink at supper, and the result was, she not 
only kept on playing too long when she returned to the 
piano, but whenever her fingers rested on the keys, she 
started playing Uke an automatic musical box, and 
could not be stopped. 

If now more alcohol be taken a complete change 
takes place. As the paralysis extends lower, it involves 
the cerebellum ; and the upright position, for some time 
a matter of difficulty, can now no longer be maintained 
at all, and the victim falls down on the floor. At the 
same time the mid brain shares the paralysis, and all 
complicated though unconscious habits cease. The 
man no longer sings or talks or dances, but is quite 
still. He is now " dead drunk," which means that the 
whole of the brain is temporarily paralysed with the 
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exception of the medulla, which still quietly carries on 
the functions of life, and will continue to do so, because 
at this stage the man always stops drinking and for a 
very curious reason. It is not because he wishes to, for 
his intelligent will power is long since abolished, while 
the craving remains ; but it is simply because his arm 
is paralysed, and he can no longer mechanically carry 
the poison to his lips. But for this thousands would 
die of drink every night. Their salvation consists in 
one simple physiological fact ; the arm is always para- 
lysed before the paralysis has had time to reach the 
medulla. If now, however, some kind friend with his 
arm pours more alcohol down the person'^s throat, the 
medulla at last succumbs, and the man is no longer 
dead dnmk, but dead. 

So far we have only spoken of the activity of the 
Habits of niiud as seen in actions, but we must point 
thought. Q^|. Yxere that the process in ideas and 
thoughts is very similar. If these be conscious their 
sphere is the cortex ; if frequently repeated by degrees 
they become habits and become more and more un- 
conscious and automatic. Of this we will give illustra- 
tions. Habit in thought is as well and truly formed as 
habit in action. 

Now, what do we mean by habit ? 

It is difficult to conceive of habit with reference to 
inanimate objects, and the word is no doubt to some 
extent inapplicable, and yet it is interesting to specu- 
late on the extent of its sphere of action. 

Are the very laws of motion the result originally of 
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habit ? Are the chemical combinations of elements and 
the formation of different constant natural 

, 1 . . , Habit in the 

compounds and mixtures the result originally inorganic 
of long-continued repetition forming at last 
habits with cast-iron bonds that cannot be broken? 
Again, do we not see in an old dress, even in a room, a 
something that speaks of habit, an adaptability of shape 
and crease from constant wearing and use, or of fittings 
and fmmiture, that cannot be seen in a new coat or in 
lodgings? Does not an old violin that has been the 
property of some great master (not only made by some 
great maker) retain in its very fibres the habit of re- 
sounding to the grand chords he struck, with far greater 
ease than any instrument that had not acquired this 
"habit" by long use? 

Passing on to hving things. Do not trees acquire 
habits of growth from their environment, and in the 
lower forms of animal life does not this open up the 
whole of the great question of the formation of natural 
reflexes or automatic action and instinct? Are the 
rhythmic pulsations of the jelly-fish or the movements of 
an amoeba the outcome of purely reflex action, or were 
they, as Bomanes has asked, at first voluntarily acquired 
habits passing by long use into hereditary reflexes ? 

Habit in man, as generally understood, means an act 

or thought or sensation, or any combination of these, 

simple or complicated, that has been sufficiently often 

repeated to no longer require the same inteUigence and 

will-power for its execution that was at first needed. 

It thus becomes an acquired or an artificial reflex. 

9 
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Nearly all natural instincts in animals have thus 
to be formed as artificial reflexes in man. In man arti- 
ficial habits formed at will replace instincts of a fixed 
character, or, if you please, voluntary habits replace 
automatic habits. It is wonderful to note that even 
fixed habits that have passed (as we have suggested) 
long since into instincts or reflexes, can be modified 
by environment. It is the habit of all ova to build 
organisms in accordance with certain exact laws. But 
the ovum of a working bee can be made to produce a 
queen bee by altering the mother's food, and feeding her 
on royal bee bread. 

The force of habit is, however, very great, and is only 
The force of short of natural reflexes, which are omni- 
^^^^ potent in the body. No power of mind or 

will can stop the beating of the heart or the movement 
of the stomach, and a habit may be so formed as to be 
almost as difficult to check Darwin found he had 
acquired, in common with most men, the habit of 
starting back at the sudden approach of danger; and no 
amount of will-power could enable him to keep his face 
pressed against the plate-glass front of the cage of the 
cobra in the Zoo while it struck at him, even though he 
exerted the full force of his will, and his reason told 
him there was no danger. 

The Duke of Wellington is credited with the dictum 
that habit is as strong as ten natures, and certainly to 
see what a soldier will do and is worth in a campaign 
when seasoned and well drilled, compared with a raw 
recruit, one feels that this statement is under rather 
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than over the mark; for he owes all his value to 
"habit"! If an established habit is broken by the will 
the lower centres rise np in rebellion ; so accustomed 
are they to the easy yoke of that which has been often 
repeated, that the effort of control required, as in the 
process of breaking a habit, over the lower centres, is 
often extremely painful. 

In all cases of true artificial reflexes or habits the 
will is the starting point, and a purely volun- Fonnatioiiof 
tary action at first takes place. This is ^^^** 
repeated continually until, as C. Bastian and others 
believe, a well-defined brain path is physiologically 
present in the brain, or, in the graphic language of Sir 
Michael Foster : '* The will, blundering at first in the 
maze of the nervous network, gradually establishes easy 
paths. When once this is effected the slightest im- 
pulse seems to start the nerve current along the whole 
of the associated groups and produce the habitual 
action. The nerve current follows this route not 
now because it is guided by intelhgence, but because 
this route offers the least resistance from habitual 
use. 

Again : — 

'' So long as an idea or a sensation is not discrimin- 
ated, even if the fact of its operation be demonstrable, 
it is not a conscious state. In the development of 
experience, processes which were at first unconscious 
in their operation, become by reflection conscious. On 
the contrary, in the development of will, processes which 
were at first conscious become motor-intuitions which 
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are unconscious and automatic. The action which 
originally was guided by the co-operation of two or 
more senses now becomes so far independent of them 
that the muscular sense alone suffices."^ 

There are one or two interesting points in the forma- 

Details to be ^^^^ ^f B, habit. 

observed. jj^ ^^^ gj^j pj^ce, the action must never be 

varied even for a day. If it be the learning of some 
steps in dancing they should never be changed till fixed 
in the brain. Again, it is of great importance that the 
habit be taught and executed accurately. If the steps 
are taught in a slovenly way they will always be exe- 
cuted in a slovenly manner. 

Again, fresh nerve paths tend to consoUdate apart 
from actual repetition. A new task learned in the 
evening becomes easier to perform ea^h morning than 
it was the night before, and easier still on Monday 
morning than it was on Saturday evening. The Ger- 
mans go so far as to say that we learn to skate in 
summer and to swim in winter. What is exactly meant 
is that, having been taught skating one winter, the im- 
pression deepens unconsciously all through the summer, 
so that we begin much better next winter than we left 
off at the end of the preceding one. 

Attention in the formation of the habit seems greatly 
to deepen its impression on the brain and make it 
much more easy to establish. A good memory, 
which is a psychical habit, is thus established by 
attention. 

1 G. EL Lewes, Problems ofL\fe and Mind, prob. iL, p. 155. 
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A formed habit of average complication produces a 
sort of reflex peristaltic nerve current be- 

Results of 

tween the associated groups of cells. Sup- formed 
posing it is a question of learning the clog 
dance and alternately tapping the floor with the toe 
and heel in rapid succession, the process is somewhat 
Uke this — 



wvv\ 

A B CDS 



the small letters being sensory, and the capitals motor 
centres connected by the nerve threads of habit. The 
will starts this step by placing the toe on the ground 
by an impulse along the nerve from a to A. Before the 
habit was formed this would be all, but now it is but 
the first hnk in a long connected chain, along which 
the nerve current passes with great rapidity. The mo- 
ment the toe strikes the ground, the sensation is passed 
to the brain along A&, and this is reflected as a motor 
impulse to strike the heel along bB. This in its turn 
producing a sensation along Be, starts the motion of 
toe-striking along cC, and thus the motion continues 
till stopped at E by the fiat of the will. (It must be 
understood these actual connecting hnes or nerve 
threads have no proved isxistence.) 
Lewes observes as to these actions : — 
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" A reflex act is a sentient act. We must fix clearly 
in our minds that unconscious and unsentient are 
not equivalent term& Unconsciousness is a sentient 
state." 1 

Once a habit is well established on such lines as 
these, the interference of conscious will only spoils its 
perfect action. Whenever knitting or type-writing has 
become automatic, if you think about the formation of 
each stitch or letter, you have to work much more 
slowly, and are more liable to make mistakes. A fixed 
habit is thus deranged by voUtion. 

The more fixed a habit becomes, the less of the body 
is required to execute it, and thus a great economy of 
force is eflfected. In commencing piano-playing, the 
young performer plays with her hands, and arms and 
body and legs and head, and often her tongue. As she 
forms a perfect artificial reflex, less and less of the body 
is moved, until at last it is literally nothing but the 
hands and wrists that are engaged, the conscious brain 
being at perfect rest, or thinking of something else 
altogether. Habit is thus of great economic value. 

Habit, which is physical memory, is of such import- 
importance 8,nce to character that a brain vnthout such 
of habit. memory is either idiotic or infantile. Arti- 
ficial reflexes last long if well formed. In early life 
Bobert Houdin, the conjurer, trained himself in the 
difficult habit of reading aloud while keeping four balls 
going in the air. He did not practise this for many 
years, and yet after thirty years found he could still 

1 G. H. Lewes. Problems qf Life and Mind, 3rd series, p. 97. 
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read and keep three balls going. Any one who tries 
this feat will understand its difficulty. 

Artificial reflex habit resembles respiration, and still 
more coughing, in that these occur naturally by reflex 
action, but can be modified or stopped by the will. 

Habits, in spite of Weissmann, formed during Ufe 
strongly tend to become hereditary. This is clearly 
seen in the love of strong drink. 

Ease and perfection in any pursuit entirely depend 
upon the degree in which it ceases to be Habit gives 
connected with consciousness and is carried ®*^ 
on sub-consciously. Playing the piano, skating, bi- 
cycling, skilled trades, and indeed almost everything, 
depend for their perfect execution on the power of the 
sub-conscious mind, which is only hampered when 
interfered with by the conscious mind. " The pen of a 
ready writer," as Miss Cobbe says, "seems to dip itself 
into the ink at the right time, to form of itself all the 
words, and even to select different words to begin each 
sentence, and to avoid terminating them with pre- 
positions, while all the time the conscious mind of the 
writer is deeply occupied with the plot." The marvels 
of playing a brilliant piece on the piano, while at the 
same time conducting a vigorous conversation, show 
also the greatness of our unconscious powers, especially 
when we remember that Sir James Paget has pointed 
out that in rapid playing the finger moves twenty-four 
times a second, each movement involving at least three 
muscular acts, which, if multiplied by ten, gives 720 
impulses ^er second for both hands. It is likely that 
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when habits or artificial reflexes are established in the 
brain the current of sensation and .ensuing motion 
never goes up to the cortex at all for orders from the 
conscious mind, the action being *' short-circuited " 
in the middle brain or basal ganglia. And it is not 
only actions that are short-circuited, by habit. {See 
diagram.) 

Let us now consider a few leading habits — physical. 
Physical mental, and moral. 

habite. Physical habits are innumerable ; they ex- 

tend through all our being, are insensibly being formed 
whenever an act is repeated sufficiently often, and are 
generally only recognised when it is too late to alter 
them. 

They are amazing in their intricacy and variety, as 
well as in the extraordinary ease they give when once 
firmly estabUshed in the performance of the most diffi- 
cult and at first impossible tasks. 

The old sajdng, " It's nothing when you are used to 

it," or the couplet. 

If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try, try again, 

simply means, ** If a thing is too hard to do, estabUsh 
a habit and you will accomplish it ". 

We pass now to other actions of the unconscious 
Mental and Blind ouce performed within consciousness, 
moral habits, j^^^ which by practice have become reflex in 
character. We refer to those that produce thoughts, 
ideas, and all mental and moral habits. Some would 
relegate all processes which by continuance have become 
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habitual to material agencies, and deny altogether their 
mental character simply because they are unconscious. 
This is well answered as follows : — 

" That which is realisable now, or capable of being 
recalled to consciousness, may after a time cease to be 
so, and yet the essential nerve actions themselves may 
still go on, and work their influence upon our fleeting 
succession of conscious states. And shall we cease to 
call a given nerve action (or rather its results) psychical, 
when by frequent repetition it has become so habitual 
that it no longer arouses consciousness ? " ^ 

I would remark here that in what we call voluntary 
actions all we do is to will a result, as of „ ^. 

Habit 

raismg the hand to the mouth. The ease stronger 
with which we do it and indeed the power to 
do it at all arise, not from our will-power being able to 
control the so-called voluntary muscles, but in their 
association by unconscious mental action for the 
purpose by long estabhshed habit. Where no such 
habit exists an action becomes well nigh impossible, 
however strongly it may be willed. By long habit, 
hereditary in nature, we always swing our right arm 
with the movement of our left leg, and the left arm 
with the right leg. Let any one wUl the contrary, i.e,, 
to move the right arm with the right leg, and vice versd, 
and, however strong the effort of will may be, they will 
find in the end that it is powerless to overcome this 
estabhshed habit, except most awkwardly, and for 
the shortest time. The intense difficulty of the one 

^ C. Bastian, Brain as an Organ of Mind, p. 528. 
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movement and the perfect ease of the other, both in 
themselves equally easy, are most striking. 

Let any one mil to play the violin, or to skate, or 
„ , . swim, or in short to do anything that requires 

Habit can . . 

do more the formation of habits, and they will see it 
is impossible, and that to do so at all a habit 
must necessarily be formed for the very purpose ; and 
then, behold ! the thing which was impossible to per- 
form by conscious vsdll-power is executed by uncon- 
scious forces with almost contemptuous ease. Few of 
us know what bundles of habits we are, and we imagine 
many of our actions to be voluntary which are really 
artificially automatic. Let any man over forty try to 
wash and dress himself in any but the accustomed 
order, and he will see what diflSculties arise. He may 
not know the order in which he washes his face, but 
the hands know. He cannot tell which arm is put into 
the coat first, but the arms know. He cannot tell 
which foot is put into his stockings first, but the feet 
know. Before I begin to dress, from long habit I am 
almost compelled to pull up the blind a certain exact 
height, and if I fail to do so, I feel an inward impulse 
that is not satisfied till it is obeyed. 

Consider the habit of shooting — the perfect ease with 
which the trained sportsman, the moment the grouse 
rise, aims and fires well nigh automatically at the birds, 
which themselves have B,cquired fin-de-siicle habits (as Sir 
Joseph Fayrer has told us) in learning unconsciously 
to avoid the telegraph wires as they fly, which in earUer 
times they always struck against. 
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Look what an automaton a soldier becomes, so that 
the very dinner he may be carrjring, as Huxley tells us, 
is dropped unconsciously into the gutter if he hears the 
magic word '* 'Tenshun/' which in his mind is so asso- 
ciated with his little finger and the seam of his trousers 
that his hands at once fall to their allotted place. But 
time would fail us to describe the marvels of physical 
habits, and we must pass on, especially as we have still 
greater wonders in store. 

"While consciousness necessarily attends the for- 
mation of an act of reason, when it has been done a 
thousand times and becomes habitual, it becomes un- 
conscious." ^ 

" When the human brain has, by a long routine of 
similar functions, grown to a certain set form of feel- 
ing, thinking, and action, its work is nearly as auto- 
matic as animal instinct, i.e., consciousness is nearly 
abolished." 2 

We may add, our knowledge only becomes perfected 
or unhesitating when it becomes automatic, ^ 

° ' Practical 

and IS exercised without further conscious value of 

rt> . . 1 habit. 

effort of mind. 

Habits of thought then are as truly and readily and 
often unconsciously established as habits of body, and 
indeed the two are sometimes inscrutably mixed ; as in 
character as displayed in handwriting as well as in the 
lines that habit has traced upon the face, rendering 
physiognomy a true science. We have also ideal 
habits, and here as elsewhere habit means ease. 

1 Maudsley, Mind, vol. zv., p. 171. ' Ibid,, vol. zlL, p. 518. 
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For instance — 

** Habit would tend to make the transition from me- 
mory to the expected more and more rapid, automatic 
and unconscious. If there is a * process of inference ' 
it is one which has the minimum of consciousnesa"^ 

Repetition soon produces unconsciousness as the 
thing becomes habitual. Time deadens sorrow. The 
poor are accustomed to poverty, to food, smells and 
sights. Other instances occur. Soldiers in war, sailors 
in a storm, nurses and students in hospital. ''It is 
nothing when you're used to it'* 

We will not now pursue the fascinating subject of 
the formation of these in detail ; for when we come to 
speak of the development and training of the uncon- 
scious mind it will all come before us ; but will pass 
on briefly to consider — 

First the value of habits as a whole, and lastly their 
,^ , . drawbacks ; for they have drawbacks. 

Whathabit ' "^ 

does for a Habit 18 ecouoimcal. It hews been well de- 

maD. 

scribed as using the interest of nerve energy 
instead of the principal. The absence of fixed habits 
is misery, and is the source of indecision of action and 
of character quite as much as deficient will-power. 

Habit alone, as we have seen, enables things other- 
wise impossible to be accomplished, such as plajring 
the flute, violin or piano. But for habit we should 
spend a whole day in doing one or two things with 
great fatigue of mind and body, such as in the 
continued effort to balance the body in the erect 

1 J. Solly, lUusions, p. 800. 
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attitude by sheer force of will, or to read a book, or 
to walk. 

Habit gives speed, accuracy and ease. The will, we 
have seen, can only set habits in motion, and is power- 
less to act when such do not exist. The unconscious 
ease of a well-formed habit has been well illustrated by 
fixing a wafer on a looking-glass, and while keeping the 
eyes fixed on it, moving the head in a circle. The eyes 
will be seen to be moving in every part of the orbit, but 
cannot otherwise be known to move at all : so un- 
conscious and without effort is the action of the com- 
plicated muscles that move them, which, by the way, 
are all so-called voluntary muscles. 

Habit forms character, or at least a good deal of it. 
Up to a certain point our character is formed for us 
by heredity, beyond this it is formed hy us by habit. 
Skill is entirely the result of habit. To seek to be am- 
bidextrous is not generally desirable. Speciahsm is 
everything in the body, and the habits that suit the 
right hand do not suit the left, nor the left the right. 
The left hand is just as awkward with a knife as the 
right is with a fork. Some callings may require a 
certain measure of ambidexterity, but it is against the 
principle of true development, and is common in idiots. 

After much trouble or loss the mind unconsciously 
adapts itself to the new circumstances, and when once 
habituated to them, the change ceases to rise into con- 
sciousness. 

Habit thus adapts us to our environment, without 
which we should die. A bookbinder in a little den in 
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Paternoster Eow may be as happy and healthy as a 
farm labourer in the Midlands. Each has become 
adapted to his environment by habit. Let them 
change places, and the chances are both will die. Sir 
Charles Lyell tells us of some English greyhounds ex- 
ported to South America for coursing hares on a raised 
plateau some 6000 feet high. They were useless on 
account of the unaccustomed rarity of the air, but they 
produced pups which could course as well as the dogs of 
the country from a formed habit. Some habits are the 
offspring of necessity, others of caprice. 

But there is another side to habit that must be 
Drawbacks alluded to in conclusion, and that is its draw- 
of habit. backs. An illustration will explain this. In 
suburban dwellings, with a garden and locked gate in 
front, there is often an arrangement by which the gate 
can be opened from the house by pulling a handle that 
raises the gate latch. When the gate bell rings in the 
hall it is equivalent to a sensation reaching a conscious 
brain. The maid then comes and looks out to see who 
is there before she pulls the handle. If it is a person 
she vnshes to admit, she pulls the handle which lifts up 
the gate latch. The maid is the conscious mind which 
considers the sensation received by the brain, and does 
not send a motor impulse until the will determines 
what shall be done. This is a type of a pure voluntary 
actioD- 

If, however, to save herself trouble, the girl fastens 
the wire that should ring the bell round a pulley in the 
hall to the wire that opens the gate, the result will be 
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that when a man pulls the bell handle, he rings no bell 
but opens the gate by a reflex action. This is the for- 
mation of an artificial reflex, only in the body it cannot 
be thus made at once by the will; but must be gradually 
formed by frequent repetition, and moreover is never a 
true mechanical or reflected action, but always involves 
a mental though now unconscious element. 

The advantages of the voluntary action were — the 
maid could admit whom she pleased, and none could 
enter without her knowledge and consent. The draw- 
backs were — ^it took her nearly all her time to answer 
the bell, and the man had always to wait for a time at 
the gate. When the action is changed into a reflex one, 
the advantage is that the man is never kept waiting, for 
pulling the wire opens the gate, and the servant never 
has to answer the belL The disadvantage is she no 
longer knows or can consciously control who enters the 
garden. 

Habits thus may become our masters. Girls who 
drill holes in buttons in Birmingham are said during 
their dinner hour as they pass along the streets to be 
constantly continuing unconsciously the same move- 
ments with their fingers. 

In habits muscles may often be used to excess with 
bad results. Hammer-palsy arises from incessantly using 
the hanamer in making knives till the associated group 
of cells is worn out, and paralysis sets in ; writer's cramp 
is another illustration. 

Habits that have become unconscious may be put in 
action by using wrong stimuh. When dressing for 
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dinner one frequently winds up one's watch by mistake, 
and some in changing their clothes have gone to bed 
unconsciously. 

A bad habit is a terrible thing when thoroughly fixed. 
Swearing is a good example of this, and of 
the tenacity of a habit when firmly estab- 
lished. It is a grave moral drawback when processes 
that should be intellectual become mechanical by habit, 
as when prayer is said by rote and not prayed ; it is 
this that constitutes all forms of " cant ". 

Habit blunts the consciousness both as to right and 
wrong and as to pleasure and pain, and when purely 
automatic abohshes it. A man may get such an in- 
veterate habit of lying as to lose all sense of evil. So 
with other sins. 

A person travelling or yachting takes great pleasure 
in it at first, but if he is ever doing this and gets into 
the habit of the thing, it loses its charm. 

Games amuse when occasionally played, but when 
they are incessantly pursued, and an automatic habit is 
established, a large amount of the pleasure goes. 

Habit may induce error, as when at the close of the 
year, for some days, the same date is carried on into 
the next year, until the new habit overcomes the old. 

Summing up, therefore, we see that while one out of 
the three classes of brain action is fixed (the natural 
reflex), one of the remainder (the artificial reflex) is 
being gradually formed during life out of the third by 
transforming voluntary conscious actions, thoughts and 
ideas by frequent repetition into habits, when they be- 
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come involuntary unconscious actions, thoughts and 
ideas ; with the result that generally they proceed with 
greater ease and less mental and bodily fatigue : the 
change from the one to the other being, as a rule, bene- 
ficial, though associated with many drawbeu^ks, some of 
which we have enumerated. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND ITS QUALITIES- 
MEMORY AND SLEEP. 

In onr last chapter, in speaking of habit, we necessarily 
Order of the touched upon unconscious habits of thought, 
cb&pter. g^jj^ showed how, by repetition, thought can 
proceed unconsciously. We will now go farther into 
the subject ; first of all, once more briefly establishing 
the fact that there are unconscious thoughts, and then 
proceeding to give some descriptive illustration of their 
action. We will then point out various qualities in 
character that depend upon them, entering with some 
detail into the quality known as apperception; and 
finally will touch on the action of the unconscious 
mind in memory and in sleep. 

A3 to unconscious ideas, Kant observes : " To have 
ideas and yet not be conscious of them — 

U[iconJ»noiis 

ideas therem seems to he a contradiction. How- 

ever, we may still be mediately aware of 
holding an idea, though we are not directly conscious 
of it/'i 

Again Maudsley says : — 

" It may seem paradoxical to assert not merely that 

1 E. Kant, Anth/rqpoloffief p. 5. 

(146) 
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ideas may exist in the mind without any consciousness 
of them, but that an idea, or a train of associated ideas, 
may be quickened into action and actuate movements 
without itself being attended to '*} 

'* When an idea disappears from consciousness, it 
does not necessarily disappear entirely ; it may remain 
latent below the horizon of consciousness. Moreover, 
it may produce an effect upon movement, or upon other 
ideas, when thus active below the horizon of conscious- 
ness."^ 

•* It behoves us to be on our guard against consider- 
ing consciousness as co-extensive with ideational func- 
tion.'* » 

Leibnitz says : ** It does not follow because we do not 
perceive thought that it does not exist. It is a great 
source of error to believe there is no perception in the 
mind but that of which it is conscious.*' 

The working of unconscious ideas and their influence 
is well described by Ladd and others. " They occur 

"The influence which determines every J^^^g^J^*^ 
chain of associated ideas . . . seems largely ^^'^•" 
to enter only partially into consciousness ; they belong 
in large measure to the mental region, which is ' sub- 
liminal,' or below consciousness. Indeed, the perception 
of every object . . . goes on to a very large extent 
somewhere and somehow^ so as to escape the eye of 
conscience." * 

This " somewhere and somehow" recalls the " some- 

1 Mauddey. Physiology of Mind. p. 289. « Ibid,, p. 806. 

s Ibid,, p. 805. « O. T. Ladd. Philosophy qf Mind, 1895. p. 880. 
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what and some One " of the same writer, quoted in a 
previous chapter. Both escape by their vagueness the 
admission of the unconscious mind. 

" The more we examine the mechanism of thought, 
the more we shall see that anterior unconscious action 
of the mind that enters largely into all its processes/' ^ 

" People who talk most do not always think most. I 
question whether persons who think most — that is, 
have most conscious thought pass through their minds 
— necessarily do most mental work. Every new idea 
planted in a real thinker's mind grows when he is least 
conscious of it." ^ 

Then, as to actions. "* It would go hard with man- 
Unconscious ^^^ indeed, if they must act wittingly before 
mind action, they acted at aU." « 

"Men, without knowing why, follow a course for 
which good reasons exist. Nay, more. The practical 
instincts of mankind often work beneficially in actual 
contradiction to their professed doctrines." * 

They are, in short, better than their creeds; for 
common-sense, one of the four internal senses of the 
AristoteUans, is the judgment or voice of the uncon- 
scious mind. 

We will now give one or two illustrations of the 
niustrations actioi^ of unconscious ideas in every-day life. 
°^^*- "The most voracious plagiarist is com- 

monly the most unconscious ; the best thoughts of our 
authors are the unwilled thoughts which surprise him- 

1 Plrof. O. W. Holmes, Pages from Odd Volumes, p. 204. « Ibid,, p. 289. 
s Mandsley, Physiology qf Mind^ p. 18. « Ibid,^ p. 12. 
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self; and the poet, under the influence of creative 
activity, is, so far as consciousness is concerned, being 
dictated to." 1 

" When waiting on a pier for a steamer, I went on to 
the first, which was the wrong one. I came ha^k and 
waited, losing my boat, which was at another part of 
the pier, on account of the unconscious assumption I 
had made, that this was the only place to wait for the 
steamer.*'* 

** I saw a man enter a room and leave by another 
door. Shortly after, I saw another man exactly like 
him do the same. It was the same man ; but I said it 
must be his twin brother, in the unconscious assumption 
that there was no exit for the first man but by the way 
he came (that by returning)."' 

** The firmest resolve or purpose sometimes vanishes 
issueless when it comes to the brink of an act, while 
the true will, which determines perhaps a different act, 
springs up suddenly out of the depths of the unconscious 
nature, surprising and overcoming the conscious."* 

In connection with this, our readers will remember 
how many psychologists afford an illustration of a 
somewhat similar process in their writings. You see as 
you read them that they are consciously determined to 
support the definition that **mind is consciousness," 
but that their unconscious mind, which has a contrary 
conviction, and a determination perhaps to prove its own 



1 Maudaley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 88. 

2 Anon., " Stady in Psychology, MacmiUarCs Magadiu 
» /Wrf., 1882, * MauOsley, Physiology qf kind. 



^adne, 1882. 
" ■ p. 417. 
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presence and power, continually gives them away by 
leading them unconsciously to use language and to 
make admissions that postulate its existence. 

The depth of certain clear convictions, such as '* two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space," lies deep in un- 
consciousness from transmitted impressions. 

Notice also the unconscious intellectual preadjust- 
ment of mind — at a theatre, for instance, as compared 
with a church. 

Proceeding to the enumeration of definite qualities 
Inner con- *^d characteristics arising from the uncon- 
sciousness, gcious mind, we may mention the term 
" inner consciousness," out of which so many marvels 
have been evolved; innate ideas and all fundamental 
truths are, as a rule, unconscious ; impulses are of 
unconscious origin, desires generally of conscious. 
"Instinct'' is an unconscious modification of intelli- 
gence. ^ Sully, however, says : — 

** Instincts are conscious, though not actuated by 
conscious purpose ''? 

Intuitive insight is an instantaneous automatic or 
" unconscious " mode of interpreting another's feelings. 

Carlyle says, speaking of a man with unconscious 
intellectual powers : ** Such a man's work grows up 
without consciousness from the unknown deep in him ". 

**We arrive at the unconscious by ascertaining the 
influence it may have on conscious life, as we discover 
an invisible planet by the perturbations it produces. 
We infer the unconscious from its well ascertained 

1 Ribot, Heredity, p. 21. » SuUy, Mind, vol vi., p. 115. 
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conscious results. We discern from their eflfects 
unconscious pleasure and pain, whence come our 
(apparently) causeless joy and sadness. All instincts 
of modesty, shame, mother's love, etc., spring from the 
unconscious depths of our being/' ^ 

Von Hartmann denies unconscious memory, but exalts 
unconscious will. ** Every act of will,** he says, "is a 
reflex act, therefore every reflex act is an act of will." 

Life and consciousness itself, other than our own, is 
not a process of reasoned inference, but is the result of 
intuition or unconscious reasoning. 

Our unconscious influence is the projection of 
our unconscious mind and personality un- unconscious 
consciously over others. This acts un-. ^^^«^ce- 
consciously on their unconscious centres, producing 
effects in character and conduct, recognised in con- 
sciousness. For instance, the entrance of a good 
man into a room where foul language is used will 
unconsciously modify and purify the tone of the 
whole room. Our minds cast shadows of which 
we are as unconscious as those cast by our bodies, 
but which affect for good or evil all who unconsciously 
pass within their range. This is a matter of daily 
experience, and is common to all, though more notice- 
able with strong personalities. 

We now pass on to the interesting subject of " ap- 
perception" and its relation to the uncon- Apperoep- 
scious mind. For this subject we quote *^°"* 
largely from Lange. 

1 Ribot, HeredUy, pp. 228, 228. 
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** Apperception is that psychic activity by which indi- 
vidual perception, ideas, or idea complexes are brought 
into relation with our previous intellectual and emo- 
tional life, assimilated with it, and thus raised to greater 
clearness, activity and significance." ^ 

'* In all ordinary cases we are hardly conscious of ap- 
perception as a specific activity. We ascribe to the 
object of perception what has been added to it by our 
ovm minds. Apperception seems to proceed of itself, 
without our express will, and not seldom even against 
our will.'* ^ 

In other words, to every object consciously per- 
ceived vividness of detail and stores of information are 
added unconsciously from the stores laid up in the un- 
conscious mind. I see a tiny rod of steel at a distance, 
and I at once know it is a needle for sewing, has an eye 
and a point, is smooth and brittla All these ideas are 
instantaneously added unconsciously to the conscious 
visual perception of the bit of steel ; this is apperception. 

"With the assistance of unconscious spiritual ele- 
ments standing near the threshold of consciousness, 
we feel dimly what relations exist between the new 
perception and our former experiences.** ^ 

'' We test all ideas lying close to consciousness, to 
see which of them may most approximately be united 
to the perception or require a previous transformation. 
We * collect * our thoughts." * 

"A perception or idea becomes the subject of ap- 

1 Prof. Lange, Avpercaotion, p. 41. « Ibid., p. 16. 

»7Wd., p. 17. */Wd, p. 18. 
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perception if, upon its entrance into consciousness, it 
finds more or less response ; i.e., calls up our ideas. . . . 
Well-known perceptions are assimilated quickly. If, 
on the contrary, the new ... is but partly similar to 
that which we already know, then the apperception is 
. . . completed but gradually, and we become con- 
scious of it as mental labour." ^ 

''In emphatically calling attention to the import- 
ance of unconscious ideas, as well as that of , . 

^' -I «. • -. -I 1- • It 18 an nn- 

feehngs and affections, words and volitions, conscious 

faculty. 

for the purpose of apperception, Lazaxus 
offers a valuable aid to Herbart's view. For the (un- 
conscious) forces that guide the masses of ideas are the 
secret powers of the emotional soul (Gemmuth). To 
understand them means to recognise the deepest 
motives and causes of apperception."^ 

" The soul naturally takes hold of a new impression 
which . . . fills consciousness, but there are also un- 
conscious elements active in the process of apper- 
ception, which, with the contents of consciousness, 
form one group. In the act of thinking, in all work 
of inventing, the conscious action of the mind is 
constantly asserted and determined by reverberating 
unconscious ideas." 

" Indeed, to the latter may even be credited the real 
creation, the thinking, finding, establishing. The real 
process of apperception on the creation of new forma- 
tions takes place unconsciously.*' * 

1 Prof. Lange, Appercoftion, p. 43. « Jbid,, p. 268. 

' Lazarus, quoted by Rfof. Lange, Apperception, p. 267. 
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Here is an illustration of apperception from another 
source : — 

'* It is obvious that mental events include uncon- 
scious events. Unconscious mental events are not 
confined to reception, termination and changes of un- 
conscious knowledge They include redintegrative 
operations. As when the burnt child inserts the idea 
of ardent heat into the next luminous thing it sees, 
they include the latent bearing of likeness on the mind, 
to which we are indebted for recognition, and from 
grouping the minima visibilia into bodies, and bodies 
into flocks, herds, etc. They include the latent mental 
process which begets our knowledge of primary kinds, 
and our knowledge of our own customs." ^ 

"Many a weak, obscure and fleeting perception 
Value of ap- would pass almost unnoticed into obscurity 
perception, ^j^ j^^j. apperception hold it fast in conscious- 
ness. We see and hear, not only with the eye and 
ear, but quite as much with the help of our present 
knowledge, with the apperceptive content of our own 
mind.*' ^ 

"We have undoubtedly perceptions that are never 
perceived. Such, on account of flagging attention or 
of transient character, sink rapidly under the threshold 
of consciousness." * 

Let me give an instance of this. The other day I 
was driving by a strange road to a small country house 
by the roadside, where my family were staying for the 

1 Anon., " Stndv In Psychology," MaenUllarCs Maaazine, 1882, 
* Prof. Lange, Apperception^ p. 21. ' /Wa., pp. 13, 14. 
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summer. The road brought me to the house by a new 
approach. I drove past the gate, saw the house beyond^ 
and went on deliberately without, in the least, recognis- 
ing it ; and it was only when I reached a well-known 
turning a quarter of a mile further on that I was forced 
to realise what appeared incredible: that I had failed 
to recognise my own house, because apperception had 
not been joined to perception-. The new point of view 
had called up no association from the unconscious 
mind. 

''There are innumerable perceptions of which we do 
not become conscious, on which all actions performed 
without deliberation, as well as habits and passions, 
depend." ^ 

" Why do we, after a lapse of time, need to read an 
article of our own composition, and why does it then, 
to our surprise, often make an impression quite differ- 
ent from that which we had when we wrote it? 
Because now other trains of thought come to meet it, 
which, during the composition, were kept out of con- 
sciousness." * 

This last quotation brings us to the consideration of 
memory and how far it is related to, or is a Memory is a 
power of, the unconscious mind ; for it must S^^iLious 
be remembered that in this work nothing °^<^- 
can be assumed. Not only is the fact of the existence 
of any unconscious mind at all denied, but the action 
of every faculty that might possibly be supposed to 

1 Leibnitz, quoted by Lange, Apperception, p. }24t. 

2 Lange, Appereq>tion, p. 20. ,.^ 
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exhibit its powers is carefully explained by some other 
hypothesis. 

We assert that memory is a faculty not only of con- 
scious states, but of unconscious ; but then we must 
prove this, for we fear the ipse dixit of the writer alone 
will be by no means sufficient. 

There are, then, two hypotheses as to memory. 

1. Do the ideas persist as unconscious psychical phe- 
nomena? i.e., sensations fallen below the threshold of 
consciousness; or 

2. Do they not exist at all as psychical phenomena, 
but are retained because of the persistence of certain 
changes, traces, or dispositions in the nerve centres ? 

This is one of the ** cruces of psychology *\ 
" Objections," says Maudsley, " to the supposition of 
unconscious ideas laid by inactive in the mind are not 
far to seek.'* 

" Ideas," Herbert Spencer remarks, ** are like the 
Latent ideas successive chords brought out from a piano. 
havT^phy^ And it would be as proper to say that these 
sicai basis, passing chords thereafter exist in the piano 
as it is proper to say that passing ideas thereafter 
exist in the brain." ^ *' But what about the performer 
in the case of the piano and the brain respectively? 
Where, in the illustration, is the equivalent of the 
harmonic conceptions in the performer's mind ? And 
there is this difference between the passing chords in 
the piano and in the brain, and it is of the essence of the 
matter, that in the former case the chords do pass and 

^ Herbert Spencer, Prindplea of Psychology, viL, p. 486. 
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leave no trace in the structure of the piano, while in 
the latter they do not, without leaving the most im- 
portant after-effects in the structure of the brain. 
Whence does arise, in due time, a considerable difference 
between a cultivated piano and a cultivated brain. 
Those who speak of latent ideas do, therefore, en- 
deavour to denote thereby an important something 
which Mr. Spencer's analogy leaves out of sight." ^ 

" Memory is the power of retaining knowledge in the 
mind, but out of consciousness ; I say retaining know- 
ledge in the mind, but out of consciousness. We must 
further be endowed with a faculty of recalling it out of 
unconsciousness into consciousness; in short, repro- 
ductive power.** This bold and decided utterance is 
by Sir WiUiam Hamilton, and is criticised by Bain, 
writing on Hamilton's "conservative faculty," thus: 
"Of conservation apart from reproduction, we know 
nothing. It is a nonentity." ^ 

" Memory depends on a number of latent and invol- 
untary physical conditions, as well as on a number of 
conscious and involuntary mental conditions." ^ 

"As the seat of memory is entirely below the plane 
of consciousness, the mind is not conscious of the 
processes of direct revival, and they are not under 
voluntary control ; thus, we cannot help remembering 
that a boat is a boat or a fire is a fire, when we see 
either."* 

1 Bffaudaley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 70. 
« Bain, Senses and Intellect, 4th edition, Appendix, p. 697. 
» R H. Hutton, CoTitemporaiy Review, July, 1874, p. 204. 
* I^. Edridge Green, Atemory, 2nd edition, p. 114. 
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As to the physical seat of memory, Dr. Green is quite 
clear. 

** The optic thalami and the corpora striata are the 
seats of sensory and motor memory respectively."^ 

Again, "Memory becomes less conscious as it becomes 
more complete ; until, when (in action) it has reached 
its greatest perfection, it is entirely unconscious ".* 

"Memory is not to be viewed as strictly pertaining to 
consciousness, but rather as a property of unconscious- 
ness." * 

The knowledge, for instance, involved in recognition 
is, for the most part, unconscious ; moreover, there is 
often an interval between sight and recognition; and 
voluntary conscious effort often fails in recalling what is 
wanted, which, shortly afterwards, is suddenly presented 
by some unconscious mental process. 

** A sonmambulist forgets, when he awakes from 
lUuBtrations being hypnotised, all he does or says (latent 
of memory, memory), but can be made to recall and 
repeat all by the simple assertion of the hypnotist that 
he can do so, and this without falling asleep again." ^ 

The Bev. W. S. Lach Szyrma, Newlyn St. Peter, 
Cornwall, writes : " In early childhood I had two 
prominent day dreams, which I have seen hundreds of 
times in childhood. 

" 1. A large village with a stream and small bridge and 
church ; a road going north and a park on the east. 

1 Dr. Edridge Green, MemorVj 2Dd edition, p. 206. 
> Mandsley, Physiology of Mtnd, p. 614. 

» Prof. Hering, ilber das Gedachtniss, 1876. 

* Prot Bemhdm, Suggestive Therapeutics, p. 146. 
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" When an undergraduate at Oxford, my mother ar- 
ranged my going to Addenbury, where our family have 
been since 1800 at times, and where she had spent her 
childhood. This was the village of my dream. 

" 2. A large village near the sea with a very steep hill, 
descended in steps. The houses in terraces with wood- 
lands above. 

"Till July, 1889, I never saw Clovelly, where my 
maternal ancestors had long lived (Carys) at Gary 
Court. This was my second dream village.'* * 

Excluding possible sources of fallacy, this is a valuable 
testimony in favour of hereditary memory. 

In disease we get traces of the action of memory. 
Creighton observes : — 

** Neurotics are those whose unconscious memory is 
particularly strong ; " ^ a far-reaching obser- unconflcious 
vation that we shall allude to later on when ™«™o^- 
speaking of the unconscious mind and diseasa Memory 
(organic) has been thought by some to be traceable in 
ague and other organic diseases. Memory is traced by 
Creighton in a case of a mesoblastic tumour that re- 
produced embryonic tissues, and he says "nothing marks 
so generally these diseases of life as a recrudescence in 
the activities of cells, etc., reverting to modes of life 
they had come through ".' 

Memory as exhibited in habit, we have already 
touched upon. Here its action is entirely unconscious 
and is undoubtedly mainly psychical, though possibly 

1 Jowrwd qf Payckical Research Society, De6., 1896, p. 861. 

* C. Creighton, Unoonseioua Memory, p. 102. > Ibid,, p. 87. 
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assisted by the formation of connecting nerve paths, 
between the groups of cells occupied in carrying out 
the habitual act of thought. 

A beautifal instance of the action of unconscious 
lines on memory quoted by C. Mason in Home Edu- 

unconscions /• • i , i . 

memory. catton may fittingly close this section : — 



Those beauteous forms (Tintern Abbey) 

Oft in lonely rooms and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration : feelings, too. 
Of unremembered pleasure : such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that blest portion of a good man's life, 
His little nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.* 

The profound psychology of the poet is quite amaz- 
ing in these lines. He shows truly how the thoughts 
from the unconscious mind dilate the capillaries and 
quicken the circulation and the heart's action, before 
they are perceived in consciousness. He talks with 
strictest scientific accuracy of " feelings of unremem- 
bered pleasure," or, in other words, of the physical 
effects of unconscious memory that have not yet pene- 
trated into conscious recollection. 

How forcible is such an accurate description of what 
is actually experienced, compared with the pedantry of 

> Wordflworth, " The Memories of Tintern Abbey ". 
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laboured abstract reasoning from false premises and 
false conclusions. We appeal to the individual experi- 
ence of our readers to corroborate the testimony of the 
poet to the remarkable and d priori unUkely fact, that 
the feelings of some unconscious memories constantly 
precede their recognition in consciousness. 

Turn now to the action of the unconscious mind in 
sleep. This again is another crux for narrow ,, 

^ ^ Unconscions 

psychologists, and very hard for them to ex- mind in 
plain, even with the free use of sub-con- 
sciousness, obscure consciousness, sub-liminal conscious- 
ness, and the Uke. 

** I have gathered," says Calderwood, " a number of 
examples of mental activity during sleep, which give 
evidence of concentrated intellectual effort, such as a 
continuous course of reasoning reproduced after wak- 
ing; listening to a lengthened discourse, which must 
have been composed by the sleeper, reflecting on a pro- 
blem and experiencing such satisfaction with the result 
that the person awoke, got up at once and wrote out 
the results."^ 

The writer has known an authentic case of a clergy- 
man whose whole subsequent course of life was changed 
as the result of a sermon preached by himself to him- 
self in a dream. 

" Wherever self-consciousness is subdued, when the 
known and clamant 'me' retires to the background, 
then an opportunity is afforded for the emergence of 
the * other me ' of that large and unrecognised part of 

1 Prof. Calderwood, Itef4Uion8 of Mind and Body, p. 42. 
11 
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our personality which lies below the threshold of our 
consciousness."^ 

The physical cause of sleep is thus lucidly explained 
by Prof. Dercum. Like many other ** lucid explana- 
tions" of brain processes, the truth of it has yet to 
be established. 

** By Dercum sleep is explained in a very simple (?) 
manner : * The cortical cells in the motor area have 
processes extending toward the surface — dendrites — 
and a protoplasmic process extending downward 
through the white matter of the brain, the internal 
capsule, the cms, the pons, the medulla, and into the 
spinal cord, where it terminates in a brush-like ex- 
tremity — the end tuft. Here it has a certain relation 
with the motor cells in the anterior horn of the cord — 
probably one of contact, though that is not definitely 
known. If the nerve c^Us retract this contact is broken ; 
if the abnormal contraction of the nerve-process is re- 
lieved for the time being contact once more takes 
place/ Evidently, if the neurons are functionally 
active their dendritic processes must be in contact ; 
without this, consciousness is impossible. When the 
nerve cells are exhausted by fatigue there is every 
reason to believe that their volume shrinks, and it is, 
therefore, more and more difl&cult for them to remain 
in contact. When relaxation comes, the processes re- 
tract, and unconsciousness, that is, sleep, supervenes." ^ 



1 Prof. Barrett (Dublin), Humanitarian, 1895. 

a Prof. Dercum, Philadelphia, quoted by Prof. Wilcox, New York, in British 
Medical Journal, 1897, p. 865. 
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During sleep our thoughts range themselves anew. 
The powers of the unconscious mind can often do 
more in this way than the most arduous effort, in 
arranging facts and ideas, in due proportions. Hence 
we like to sleep over a thing before deciding ; and 
judges in a difficult case always like to take time to 
deliver judgment— often on the morrow. 

Our dreams often reproduce our natural character as 
it is when not modified by conscious will 
and mind power. The difference is often 
startling. Few of us but must be surprised with the 
difference of our characters asleep and awake. In 
dreams the natural deformities of our dispositions are 
revealed, which in waking life are modified or repressed 
by consciousness and culture. 

" The frequently immoral character of the unconscious 
mind as seen in dreams, in which we commit all sorts 
of crimes without compunction, tallies with the Kantian 
doctrine that the moral will is the true Homo Noumenon 
— the self of man." ^ 

We have seen already that a uniform thought in con- 
sciousness soon sinks into the unconscious ; in the same 
way a uniform sound is practically no sound. At first 
our rest is hindered in sleep by it, but afterwards only 
if it stops. 

It will be remembered that in chapter iv. we gave 
some most remarkable evidence from some unique 
200 university students and professional men, ^nd°iSion 
of whom 161 were men and forty-nine ^^^p- 

1 F. p. Cobbe, Darwinimn, p. 814. 
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women, collected by Professor Child. We now give 
their further evidence as to sleep : — 

" 1. ' Do you dream? ' 94 per cent, answered * Yes '. 

" 2. ' Do you talk in sleep ? ' 48 per cent, answered 
* No/ and 40 per cent, answered ' Yes *. Of these, 37 
per cent, can answer a question intelligently in sleep, 
27 per cent, on any subject, 43 per cent, only on the 
subject they are talking of in their sleep. 

" 3. ' Can you wake at a given hour, determined be- 
fore going to sleep, without waking up many times 
before?' 50 per cent, answered *Yes,' 31 per cent, 
answered * No '. 

" 4. * If you can, how about failure ? ' 69 per cent, 
seldom failed, 25 per cent, often. 

** 5. * Do you come direct from oblivion into con- 
sciousness ? ' 64 per cent, answered * Yes/ 16 per cent, 
gradually. 

"Example 1. *I had to give medicine every two 
hours exactly, to my wife. I am a very sound sleeper, 
but for six weeks I woke up every two hours, and never 
missed giving the medicine.' 

" Example 2. * I can always wake five minutes before 
the hour I set the alarum.' 

" Example 3. * I had had little sleep for ten days, and 
went to bed at nine, asking to be called at midnight. I 
fell asleep at once. I rose and dressed as the clock struck 
twelve, and could not believe I had not been called.' 

" 6. * During sleep, have you ever pursued a logical 
train of thought and reached a conclusion — the steps 
and conclusion being remembered when wakened?' 
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To this, 59 per cent, answered * No/ and 31 per cent. 
* Yes '. 17 per cent, say the conclusions are as good 
or better than in waking life, 18 per cent, that they 
are less accurate. 

" Example 1. * I have played an entire game of chess in 
my sleep. On waking, I played the game over and it 
seemed consistent. I do not think I ever played that 
game (though a good chess player) before, and I could 
not play it now.' 

" Example 2. * I have slept over an unsolved problem 
in algebra, have dreamt each step and remembered 
them, and in the morning solved it easily.** 

" Example 3. * In Worcester I read and scanned some 
fifty lines of Virgil not yet translated. I felt tired, but, 
in sleep, accurately translated it all, and remembered 
it on waking.* 

" Example 4. * I had long tried to balance accounts, but 
always showed an excess of £2 10s. on the credit side. 
On Saturday night I left the counting-house nervous 
and angry. In the night I dreamed I was in the oflBce, 
the ledger open, and I came to a small account having 
a debit balance of £2 10s. I looked over it, called my- 
self names, and put it in its proper place in the balance 
in my sleep. 

" * On Sunday I rose and went to call on some ladies 
to go to church. Suddenly the dream flashed on me. 
I went for the keys and to the safe and got the books, 
turned to the folio in the ledger I had dreamed of. 
There was the account and my balance was made.' " ^ 

* Prof. Child, American Journal qf Pyschology, vol. v., pt ii. 
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We think our readers will agree that it is im- 
possible to overrate the importance of this evidence as 
showing the action of the unconscious mind in sleep. 

" Mr. A. Brocklebank, 20 Marsdon Eoad, East Dul- 
wich, S.E., lost a pocket-knife, and six months 

Further ex- ' .* ^ ^ ' . , 

ampies from after, having quite forgotten his loss, dreamt 

R.L. Steven- . • xi. i x / i:j ' tL 

son and it was m the pocket of an old pair of trousers, 
where he found it." * 

" At Morley's Hotel, at five on Tuesday, 29th Janu- 
ary, 1889, I found I had lost a gold brooch at Swan & 
Edgar's. I sent there, but it was not found I dreamt 
it was shut up in a certain page of The Queen news- 
paper. I went the next day ; the papers were moved, 
but I found and pointed out The Queen. There was my 
brooch." 2 

R L. Stevenson shows how his dreams increased 
in complexity with his life, until, when he had to write 
stories for publication, he got most of his ideas from 
his dreams. He says: "My Brownies (a new name 
for the unconscious mind) ! God bless them ! who do 
one half my work for me while I am fast asleep, and in 
all human likehhood do the rest for me as well when I 
am wide awake and fondly suppose I do it for myself. 
I had long been wanting to write a book on man's 
double being. For two days I went about racking my 
brains for a plot of any sort, and on the second night I 
dreamt the scene in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde at the 
window ; and a scene, afterwards split in two, in which 

1 Journal of Psychical Research Society, voL yiiL, p. 881. 
«i«rf.,p.882. 
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Hyde, pursued, took the powder and underwent the 
change in the presence of his pursuer." 

"In * Otalla, the Count/ the mother, Otalla's chamber, 
the meeting on the stairs, the broken window were all 
given me in bulk and detail, as I have tried to write 
them." 1 

Coleridge is said to have dreamed " Kubla Khan *' 
after dinner during a nap, and wrote it down 
line by line when he awoke. Abercrombie, 

Lord Kames. 

"A distinguished lawyer had studied for 
days a most important case. One night his wife 
saw him rise up in the night, sit down, write a 
long paper which he put in his desk, and returned 
to bed. Next morning, he told his wife he had a most 
interesting dream ; that he had delivered a clear and 
luminous opinion on the case, and that he would give 
anything to recover the train of thought which had 
occurred. She then directed him to the writing-desk, 
where he found all he had dreamt clearly and fully 
written out.'**^ 

Lord Kames says: "There are various interesting 
operations of which we have no consciousness, and yet 
that they have existed is made known by their effects. 
Often have I gone to bed with a confused notion of 
what I was studying, and have awakened in the morning 
complete master of the subject." * 

We may conclude with a remarkable illustration of 



1 R L. Stevenflon, Across the Plains, p. 240, etc 

> Abercrombie. InUUedual Poioer, p. 234. 

' Lord Kames, History of Man, voL iii., p. 105. 
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motor action in sleep that occurred to my niece of 
thirteen last summer. She had beep practising for 
days a ''shake*' of great difficulty in a sonata with 
very bad success. One night her mother who slept 
with her was awakened by feeling fingers on her face. 
She asked her daughter what she was doing. But the 
child was in a profound sleep, while the fingers of her 
right hand were incessantly practising the shake on her 
mother's face. Next day to the amazement of her 
mistress she could play it perfectly. 

It will be observed that in these dream stories we 
have avoided, as far as possible, the more current ones, 
and give those that are well authenticated and directly 
bear upon the action of the unconscious mind in sleep, 
showing, we think, not only its action, but its very 
remarkable powers, to which are due, to a far greater 
extent than any of us are aware, some of the wisest 
utterances and writings of mankind. 

It is curious that Prof. Calderwood, whom we have 
already quoted (p. 161) as testifying to remarkable 
mental activity in sleep, gets rid of any allowance of 
unconscious mind action by declaring that ** the mind 
is not unconscious during these exercises. . . . Ex- 
perience shows that a large amount of work can be 
consciously done in sleep ! " ^ We merely quote this to 
show the extraordinary shifts those are driven to who 
resolutely deny conscious psychic action. My " mind " 
is conscious while ** I ** am unconscious ! 

* Prof. Calderwood, Relations of Mind and Body. p. 19. Victoria Institate, 
April. 1898. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND IN THE CHILD. 

In a new-bom child the brain (weighing 10 to 14 ounces) 
is iVth of the body weight. At the age of p, . , . 
seven years the weight of the brain already tails of young 

- brains. 

averages 40 ounces, and at about fourteen 
years the brain not unfrequently reaches the weight of 48 
ounces. The brain of an adult man weighs from 48 to 
50 ounces. It is from ^th to Tirth of the body weight. 
The average weight of the female brain is less than the 
male, the diflference in adult life being about 6 ounces. 

Brain substance in children is considerably more 
watery than in adults. 

At the third month of foetal hfe the fissures begin to 
be marked and the convolutions after the sixth month.* 

In the new-born child the brain is comparatively 
smooth, the convolutions shallow, and many are want- 
ing until the fifth week of extra-uterine life. The cells 
and fibres are few.* 

" In the cerebrum of a new-born infant, whilst motor 
and sensory convolutions are distinct, the convolutions 
for the association areas, though present, are compara- 

^ See Kirke'8 Physiology, 10th edition, p. 586, etc. 

> See W. Preyer, Mental Development qf Childhood, p. 10. 

(169) 
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tively simple, and do not possess as many windings as 
are to be seen in the brains of a chimpanzee not more 
than three or four years old."^ 

" Flechsig has not hesitated to ascribe to the asso- 
ciation centres functions of the highest order. He 
believes them to be parts of the central cortex engaged 
in the manifestations of the higher intelligence, such as 
memory, judgment, and reflection ; but in the present 
state of our knowledge such conclusions are, of course, 
quite speculative." 2 

We have given these facts and shall proceed to give 
a few more respecting the condition of the 

Interdepend- , . 

enceof mind bram at birth, before passmg on to consider 

and brain. . . i i • * 

the more important part of the subject of 
this chapter — the condition of the mind in infancy and 
childhood. The more the physical and psychical are 
studied, the more is it seen they are correlated and 
interdependent ; and that the development of either 
means the development of both. We cannot trawe 
these relations yet in detail, but we know they exist, 
and that every psychic impulse leaves a physical trace 
and implies some molecular change. 

This, then, is the reason why, in studying the mind 
at any age, the condition of the brain is of all import- 
ance. We proceed : — 

** When a child is born, very few of the fibres of its 
cerebrum are myelinated,^ and we have now an ana- 
tomical explanation of the reason why an infant has so 



1 Sir Wm. Turner, 



•. British Medical Journal, 2l8t An^st, 1897. 
s That is, are isolated with a protectiye aheath. 
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inactive a brain and is so helpless a creatnre. It will 
therefore be of special interest to determine whether, 
in those animals which are active as soon as they are 
born, and which can at once assmne the characteristic 
attitude of the species, the fibres of the cerebrum are 
completely developed at the time of birth. Flechsig 
has also shown that the sensory paths myelinate before 
the motor tracts ; that the paths of transmission of 
touch, and the other impulses conducted by the dorsal 
roots of the spinal nerves, are the first to become com- 
pletely formed, whilst the fibres for auditory impulses 
are the last." ^ 

The brain is composed of cells and nerve fibres. The 
brain cells in a child are largely apolar or no direct 
non-branching. The fibres, stretching from b^?°^n°^e 
cell to cell, are believed to be intercommuni- ^^^^^^^^ 
eating, and to be formed by repetition of the same sen- 
sations or actions or thoughts between the cells engaged 
in these (see chap. vi.). This forms the physiological 
basis of memory and of habit. The most recent re- 
searches already quoted, however (see Sir W. G. Gowers, 
British Medical Joumal, November, 1897, in chap, ii.), 
throw a doubt upon any direct nerve fibre connection 
between cell and cell. The neurons (cells and their 
branching fibres) seem now to lie independent of each 
other in the neuroglia, and any currents from cell to cell 
must be carried by the neuroglia in the absence of 
actual fibres. It will be remembered, however, that in 
the circulation the connection between arteries and 

1 Sir Wm. Tomer, British Medical J&u/mdl, 2l8t August, 1897. 
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veins was supposed to be through the tissues, the con- 
necting capillaries being too small to be seen till the 
compound microscope appeared. In the same way, 
further research may yet establish the old idea that 
cells are united by very fine fibres, invisible with our 
present methods. 

Fibres rapidly increase as the brain is used, until 
they attain their maximum in the adult brain. At all 
times there are still, however, large numbers of cells 
without any branching fibres, showing the limits of de- 
velopment have never yet been reached. It is possible, 
however, that many more will be discovered, as we have 
suggested, in the ground substance or neuroglia, which 
was once considered homogeneous, but is now proved to 
be a network of strands of almost infinite tenuity. 

The brain of the new-bom child is the outcome of 
Influence of heredity, and undoubtedly bears the stamp 
heredity. jj^ every part, could we but read it, of the 
characters imprinted by previous generations. 

What we shall subsequently speak of as hereditary 
tendencies on their mental side are doubtless repre- 
sented on their physical side by brain paths and con- 
nections, already existing from birth ; so that no two 
brains are exactly alike, but each contains those charac- 
teristics that contribute so largely to that individuality 
of character the infant soon displays. 

Dr. Hill of Cambridge says : — 

** I am glad to find that Dr. Schofield believes in the 
inheritance of habit, for habit can only be explained as 
due to a physical change of some kind in the nerve- 
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tissue, and if the habit be transmissible from parent to 
child its transmission is due to the inheritance by the 
child of the alteration in the nerve-tissue acquired by 
its pareni We need no longer try to settle the much- 
discussed question of whether acquired characters are 
transmissible by looking out for cases in which gross 
anatomical changes, such as shoemaker's chest or car- 
penter's thumb, are inherited by children not brought 
up to their parent's trade, but we may assert with con- 
fidence that the central nervous system as modified by 
the deliberate choice of the individual tends to be trans- 
mitted to his oflfspring." ^ 

Then, with regard to the child's own activities, we 
must remember that no physical sensation or action or 
mental operation can take place without leaving its 
trace more or less permanently upon the brain sub- 
stance. 

Maudsley says : ** Of no mental act can we say that 
it is 'writ in water'. Every impression of Mental ac- 
sense upon the brain, every current of molecu- phJSiSipSto 
lar activity from one to another part of the ^ff^^ts. 
brain, leaves behind it some after effect, which renders 
its reproduction an easier matter." 

"Let an excitation take place in one of two nerve 
cells lying side by side, and between which there was not 
any specific difference, and there will be ever afterwards a 
difference between them. This physiological process is 
the physical basis of memory and is the foundation of 

* Dr. Alex. Hill, Inquiry into Formation of Habit in Man, p. 24. Victoria 
Institute. 
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the development of all our mental ftmctions. Not only 
definite ideas, but all affections of the nervous system 
— feelings of pleasure and pain, desires, etc. — thus leave 
behind them their structural effects, and lay the founda- 
tion (physically) of modes of thought, feeling and 
action." 

** The impalpable thoughts thus leave their mark 
upon the brain and set up connection between the cells 
involved, so that the cerebrum grows to the uses it is 
earliest and most constantly put to." 

As thoughts thus all leave physical traces behind 
them, it is obvious that our present consciousness at 
any time is of small value in determining the develop- 
ment and scope of the organ of mind. We read scores 
of books, or learn languages, and afterwards not. a word 
of the one or of the other may have any place in con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless, the effect of each is traced 
upon the brain probably as deeply and permanently as 
in those studies we remain conscious of. Greek and 
mathematics may all be forgotten, but their effect in 
developing the brain structure remains, and the enor- 
mous importance of this fact is obvious to all. 

So much for the state of the brain in infancy. With 
The child's regard to the mind, as Sully says, " It cannot 
^^^ be seen, but only divined," and Preyer con- 

fesses in infancy this is diflScult. " It is hard to de- 
cipher the mysterious writing on the mind of our 
child." 

We do not touch here on the possible active mental 
life of the child before birth ; those who wish to read 
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what can be said about it should refer to Perez, First 
Three Years of Childhood, pp. 1-6. 

When the child is bom he is the product, mind and 
body, of the forces of heredity. Not only is his body, 
but his mind, the outcome of preceding generations of 
good and evil. His mind is no tabula rasa, but is 
already thickly sown with seeds, or at any rate tenden- 
cies of all kinds. For we are no longer believed, as a 
rule, to inherit actual vices and virtues, any more than 
actual diseases, but rather tendencies to each. ** It was 
formerly thought that well-marked pecuharities, physi- 
cal or mental, in the parent were handed on to the 
child. But this theory is now regarded as untenable, 
and it is held there is nothing more than a tendency to 
develop such qualities."^ 

Whatever mental tendencies do exist are obviously 
all in the unconscious mind, for conscious- _ 

The uncon- 

ness, as such, can hardly be said to have ecious mind 
dawned in the new-bom infant. Speaking 
broadly and without rigid limitation, it may be said 
that infancy is mentally the period of unconsciousness, 
childhood of consciousness, and puberty especially of 
self -consciousness, though, of course, its actual advent 
is earlier. 

There seems to be such a thing as hereditary me- 
mory. When we come to speak of the unconscious 
mind and reproduction, we will give instances of mater- 
nal influences. Here is a case apparently of hereditary 
memory, dating from some remote source, I came across 

1 Prof, Holman, IrUrodudion to Education, p. 450. 
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the other day — one of those instances which form the 
precarious foundations for the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls. The eldest boy of a lady journalist, as 
soon as he could talk, continually kept speaking of his 
Uving in trees and eating a yellow, three-cornered fruit. 
His younger brother always called his father " baboo/' 
an Indian title, which he had never heard, none of that 
generation of the family having been in India. 

As to sense development, the new-bom child is en- 
Spedai tirely deaf for the first few days, and its hear- 

new^m ^°g remains very defective for some time 
<*^^ afterwards ; the order of development being 

first the organic centres, next the lower psychic or un- 
conscious, emd last the cortical or higher conscious 
psychic centres. 

The new-bom child cannot see for days, though it 
has always sensation of Ught. Smell is developed very 
early in hfe. Preyer says " an infant can distinguish 
cow's milk from breast milk by the smell before it tastes 
it, flmd the mother's from the nurse's bosom by the 
same means the first day after birth, and distinguish 
many other things rightly by smell very early in hfe ".^ 

" Taste is developed even earlier, the taste of sweet- 
ness being present at birth, glycerine on the nipple 
often leading the infant to suck greedily, wherea>s a 
little quinine will at once cause an appropriate facial 
expression " * as truly as consciously in an adult. 

Touch is early developed. Nearly all the incipient 

^ W. Preyer, Mental Development in Childhood, p. 4. 
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intellectual life and sensation seems at first concentrated 
in sucking and lip movement. 

At this period, at any rate, we may safely say that 
while it is quite clear that these actions require mind for 
their performance, the mind is in this case wholly un- 
conscious. 

A little later on, when the child is two or three 
months old, we find further dawnings in unconscious- 
ness of faculties that later on exist mainly in conscious- 
ness : the will, for example. 

The will can only be recognised in an infant child by 
its muscular movements. A new-born baby 

1 Ml T n • ThegroT^'th 

has no will. Its movements are, at first, im- of wui in m- 
pulses, then reflexes and then instincts and 
imitations. These last are the beginning of will, and 
though first unconscious, soon become conscious and 
voluntary. 

Professor Tracy remarks : " Perez says * the will is 
bom, little by little, from reflex impulses and instinctive 
movements which . . . become conscious and voluntary '. 
Will, in its negative form, he holds to be also a matter 
at first of mechanism, voluntary and unconscious. 
Wundt, on the contrary, holds that there is no such 
thing as purely reflex and involuntary consciousness." ^ 

But there is really no contradiction in Dr. Wundt's 
remark. Wundt says there is no involuntary con- 
sciousness, but Perez only speaks of involuntary uncon- 
soumsness, which there is. Of course, involuntary will 
would be in itself a contradiction. When the uncon- 

1 p. Tracy, Psychology qf Childhood, 8rd ed., pp. xix., 89, 90. 
12 
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scious will acts it is not that it acts involuntarily, but 
without conscious volition — a very different thing, if we 
admit unconscious volition. 

The object of Professor Tracy's work, he says, is to 
study what is the nature of the process by which the 
automatic and mechanical passes over into the con- 
scious and the voluntary. 

He knows nothing but the mechanical on the one 
hand and the conscious on the other, wholly ignoring 
the vast field of the unconscious mind, and those phe- 
nomena which, though not mechanical, are still not in 
consciousness. Here is seen the reason why he imagines 
Wundt and Perez to be in opposition, which they are 
not. 

" We find in the child a development of conscious- 
ness keeping pace with the development of the physical 
organism." ^ 

After three months a child can distinguish a friendly 
from a severe look, and act accordingly. 

It is said that when a child persistently holds its head 
erect at about three months, it has begun to think. 

The following observations, by a father and mother, 
Mental de- ^^ *^®^^ ^^^^^ child, will give a general idea of 
veiopmentup ^^le development of the various mental facul- 
months. ^j^g^ mainly in unconsciousness, from birth 
to the time when the record was written, when the 
child was between twelve and fourteen months old. 

Some of these mental phenomena are undoubtedly 
phenomena in consciousness, but most are not. We do 

1 Prof. Baldwin, Mental DevelapmeiU qf Childhood, p. & 
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not attempt in a record like this to distinguish which 
are which, though the two classes are quite apparent. 

''Sight, — He has now (at about one year) reached 
the stage in which he looks intently at the special 
objects which he has thrown down, observing ^'^^• 
no doubt the effects of the law of gravity ; finds great 
pleasure in throwing a ball about the room, and then, 
crawling after it, throws it fairly well towards another 
person, sees well through the vrindow, first recognising 
his father through the dining-room window at eleven 
and a half months old. He appreciates colour, his atten- 
tion being at once drawn by the sight of bright flowers. 
How far he distinguishes colours we cannot say. 
When ten months old he would smile constantly at 
the sight of a turquoise blue vase, but at no other, and 
at thirteen months would point to the blue side of a 
cube when asked to do so. 

" Hearing, — He turns to the clock when it strikes and 
looks towards the window when vehicles pass. He 
still deUghts in making any kind of noise with his 
hands on the piano or with the poker on the floor. 
Two months ago he would enjoy a song, and the first 
sound of ' Sur le pont d' Avignon * would set him off 
dancing when held up by the arms. This lasted about 
a month, but music seems to give him no pleasure 
whatever now. 

" Touch, — He wants to touch everything first carefully 
with his first finger, then taking hold and sticking, 
lastly throwing to the ground; has always preferred 
hard things to soft, and smooth to rough. 
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" Taste, — At six weeks he had his first dose of castor 
oil, and wanted more. At five and a half refused 
bottle because not sweet enough. At eight and a half 
months, after two or three doses, liked cod-liver oil 
and iron. He still likes soap and not jam, but he 
clearly sees the superiority of cake to bread, and his 
feelings on the subject are plainly expressed on the 
countenance, as well as by impatient movements and 
sounds. 

** Smell. — He has given up putting flowers into his 
mouth, except for the fun of having them pulled out. 
He begins to sniff and screw up his nose at the sight 
of them, seems to enjoy smelling them and holding 
them out to others to smell. 

" Fear, — At two months and three days he threw up 
Emotional ^^ hands with a cry at the sound of a loud 
nature. thunderclap, but this did not prevent him 

from going on with his bottle ; has often been startled 
by something new, e,g,, by his father sneezing when 
barely twelve months, by the sight of a cat at eleven 
months. At eight and a half months he was terrified 
and cried loudly at the sight of a boy two and a half 
years old who came to stay in the house, especially 
when he moved about, and after three days he would 
continue to keep his eyes fixed upon him with a look of 
apprehension. In the last few days he has shown 
slight alarm at a black bag, more at a mechanical 
ostrich moving along the floor, and in crawling along 
the drawing-room carpet he is afraid to approach a 
leopard's skin. Gases hke these, which we believe are 
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common enough in yomig children, must be taken, as 
Preyer says, as showing an hereditary fear. 

^* Anger, — This is not mentioned by Preyer, but 
Darwin saw distinct signs of it in his boy before four 
months old. We have not seen many traces of it yet 
in our own. He has shown signs of impatience, he has 
cried at waking up and seeing his mother instead of 
his nurse, and he has turned his head away from her 
with a look of aversion, after having been made to do 
something which he disliked. 

" Grasping Objects. — Putting out the hands for this 
purpose is an action very gradually developed. Purpomve 
At seven and a half months he did it with ^^^^ 
confidence; at ten and a half he would use both hands, 
and show great delight in holding two things in one 
hand. He now no longer stretches out his hands to- 
wards distant objects, but only towards such as may 
be brought to him. At ten and a half months he took 
great pains, and at last succeeded, in picking up small 
crumba He is generally most pleased, not with toys, 
but with things of unmanageable size, such as the fire- 
irons or his own chair. He will look very grave and 
intent while he examines them. 

'^Learning to Sit and Stand, — At seventeen days he 
first lifted his head and turned himself from side to 
back. At five months seventeen days he partly hfted 
himself into a sitting posture, and on being supported 
with a pillow was much pleased. He cannot walk yet, 
and was only ten days less than a year old when he 
began to crawl. 
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** Imitative Movements. — Pat-a-cake. He did not at- 
tempt to imitate this mitil eleven months old, and then 
with the palm of the left hand on the back of the right. 
At twelve months three days he put the two palms to- 
gether. Before eight months he much appreciated a 
game of bo-peep, surprise being, as Darwin points out, 
the chief cause of the amusement ; and at twelve 
months he would try to play at it by imitation, holding 
up a fan, and looking roguishly under it, but never 
quite hiding his face. 

** Imitation of Sounds. — At just thirteen months he 
imitated his grandmother coughing, and much enjoyed 
repeating it when asked, ' How did grandmamma 
cough ? ' 

** Expressive Movements. — His first tear was noted at 

the age of forty-eight days, his first smile at 

of emotions seventy-five. The tear was wrung out of 

and wishes. 

him by the agomes of being photographed, 
and it was long before another was seen. As Preyer 
says, the date of the first smile varies much, according 
to what we understand by the word. At 120 days 
he clearly recognised his nurse when she came into 
the room, and smiled at her while still taking his 
bottle. Affection he expresses by gently laying his 
hand upon the face ; wilfulness by straightening of 
the limbs. By means of gestures, with the help of 
sounds, of which more presently, he makes one under- 
stand everything he really wants, putting out his hands 
towards the desired object or the person that he wishes 
to take bim up. On obtaining what he wants, he will 
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shake with delight from top to toe, but does not utter 
a shrill scream, as he did a month ago. When the up- 
stairs bell rings he knows that it is for him to be 
brought downstairs, stops even if taking his bottle, 
refuses to go on, and makes scolding noises if he is not 
brought down at once. Two days ago he placed his 
hand on a hot- water can, but quickly drew it back. 
The next day he put his hand towards the can with a 
peculiar movement and sound, but without trying to 
touch it. These are signs of memory and to some 
extent of reasoning. There are but three clear vowel 
sounds which he makes, and these may be represented 
in English by ah, oo, e, as in er. The consonants are 
also few, b, d, m, t (boo at nine and a half months, but 
soon dropped it). As yet there are only two sounds 
which seem to express a definite idea. 

** Feeling of Self, — This is difficult, as yet, to trace. 
He examines his legs with a certain look of wonder, 
but he does not bite his own hand nor hold out a 
biscuit and offer it to his foot, like the child nearly 
two years old described by Preyer. 

"Moral Sense. — Preyer says nothing of this, but 
Darwin noticed the first sign at the age of 
nearly thirteen months, when the words, 
* Doddy won't give poor papa a kiss — naughty Doddy,* 
made the child feel slightly uncomfortable. Our nurse 
thought once that she saw a guilty look in the baby's 
face when he had done something wrong, but we can 
hardly say that the moral sense shows itself yet. He 
seems to be only amused when told not to do anything. 
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and will at once do it again, not with an air of wilful 
disobedience, but as a new kind of game." ^ 

With one or two farther remarks, we may close this 
brief account of the child's early psychic condition. 

A new-bom child has not character, but disposition. 
Character is the result of innimierable unconscious 
mental impulses, the result of, mainly, unconscious 
education ; but disposition and individuality are already 
its possession from heredity. 

** Later on in life (about two years) various faculties 
come to the front. Children learn discrimi- 

Mind in ... 

early chUd- nation and can distmgmsh characters at this 
age — quick to obey one, slow to obey another. 
They behave differently with the nurse and with the 
father.*'* ** Imagination is strongly developed in 
children. The essence of children's play is the acting 
of a part and the realising of a new situation. It is 
thus akin to dramatic action, only of an unconscious 
nature." ^ 

"At this age, too, we get fear, surprise, jealousy, 
anger, affection, play, sympathy, emulation, pride, re- 
sentment, grief, hatred, revenge, shame, remorse and a 
sense of the ludicrous, all coming into consciousness. 
From two to three years the child possesses generally 
receptual intelligence only, not yet having the power of 
forming concepts. At the average age of three years 
individual self-consciousness begins."* 

1 " Memoirs of a Child," Parents* Review, vol. ii., p. 635, etc 
" ' '^ - 126. 
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Childhood is very happy, and when closely observed, 
and especially in connection with its powers of imagina- 
tion, its happiness is clearly seen to be derived from 
psychical sources in the unconscious mind, rather than 
from physical sensations. 

But above all else, two faculties are seen in every 
child, with but rare exceptions, and they , 

* . Love and 

seem to be the foundations of the subsequent aense of 

T justice. 

emotions and reason. 

They are love and sense of justice. All children 
" love "; this is the oldest and deepest of all emotions ; 
all children have an instinctive sense of justice and 
right ; the source of both very deep down in the uncon- 
scious mind. 

And here we may well pause one moment in amaze- 
ment at this reflection of the Creator. Wordsworth's 
oft-quoted lines on the Divine origin of children, like 
so many of his utterances, are not mere poetry but 
contain profound truth. God is Love and its source ; 
God is Light and the source of all righteousness and 
justice. And the little child reproduces in its uncon- 
scious infant mind these two great principles from 
which all good comes — the fulfilling of the whole law. 
After all, when Professor Sully traces the source of our 
unconscious mind to some ** One,'* he has, at any rate 
as regards these two great and distinguishing quaUties 
that make infancy so ineffably lovely, uttered a pro- 
found truth. When in a former chapter we objected 
to his statement, it was because he ignored the uncon- 
scious mind, not because he acknowledged God. 
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We find then the fact that in the child the uncon- 
scious mind (of whose education we have to speak) 
represents at first all the mind the child has : and that 
he has clear mental qualities from birth if not before, 
and that these are all unconsciously exercised at first, is 
hardly seriously disputed. 

The special qualities that reside in the child's un- 
conscious mind (many even after consciousness has 
dawned) are first, all the tendencies and forces of he- 
redity, that which constitutes the child's nature, dispo- 
sition, individuality. Next memory, the elements of will, 
certain emotions, notably love and happiness ; certain 
intellectual qualities (wholly unconscious), such as love 
of justice. With the dawnings of consciousness we get 
the moral sense, the formation of speech, and the first 
exercises of all the special senses and habits. These, 
and doubtless other foundations and essentials of hfe 
and character, are the contents of the unconscious mind 
at this period, and most of them are susceptible of 
development and modified by education. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF UNCONSCIOUS EDUCATION. 

In this chapter we approach a veritable terra incognita. 
Those who have ventured so far in company importance 
vnth us may have felt at various stages ^i^*^°" 
rather uncertain of the ground beneath their ©ducation. 
feet, owing to the little known nature of the district 
travelled ; but here we reach a land as yet unexplored, 
and yet one that is as full of undiscovered gold as the 
north-west of America appears now (1898) to be. 
Without necessarily committing themselves to the 
double heresy which forms the heading of this chapter, 
most advanced educationalists, amongst whom we in- 
clude Herbert Spencer, Herbart, Pestalozzi, Frobel, J. 
P. Eichter, Preyer, C. Mason, and many others, clearly 
recognise that the best and most efficacious form of 
child training is that which is addressed to unconscious- 
ness rather than to consciousness ; in short, each and 
all admit, though most probably some would shrink 
from the words, that there are unconscious psychic 
powers and that these can be educated ; and not only 
so, but that it is on their proper education, rather than 
on that addressed to consciousness, that the most im- 
portant part of the character of the individual depends. 

Dr. Carpenter, for example, says : — 

(187) 
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" There are two sorts of influence : that which is 
active and voluntary and which we exert purposively ; 
and that which is unconscious and flows from us 
unaware to ourselves. The influence we exert un- 
consciously will hardly ever disagree with our real 
character.'*^ 

Of course education in the ordinary sense knows 

nothing of this. " For a long time the error 

cousciooB prevailed that for the child's flrst learning 

edacatioiL 

there was absolute necessity of a teacher, as if 
only complete thought could be impressed on the child's 
brain, and that only by this means the mind would 
finally be developed in the right manner. Herein lies a 
gross fallacy,^* ^ The fallacy is, in fact, that only the 
conscious mind is susceptible of education. 

What is generally understood by early education and 
child training, is the guidance of the child consciously, 
by rules and commands and precepts (a fresh one may 
be each day) enforced by smacks and slaps and other 
penal measures many times a day, coupled with direct 
instruction in A, B, C, 1, 2, 3, and other forerunners 
of intellectual culture. 

Herbert Spencer forcibly describes the prevailing 
ignorance and what ordinarily passes as parental edu- 
cation. '* While it is seen that to gain a Uvelihood an 
elaborate preparation is needed, it appears to be thought 
that for the bringing up of children no preparation 
whatever is needed. Not an hour is spent by either a 

1 W. R Carpenter. Mental Physiology 4th edition, p. 642. 
* Preyer, Mental Development of Chudhood, p. 66. 
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boy or girl in preparation for that gravest of all respon- 
sibilities — the management of a family. No rational 
plea can be put forward for leaving the act of education 
out of the curriculum. The subject which involves all 
other subjects, and that in which education should cul- 
minate, is the theory and practice of education. The 
management of children is lamentably bad. In most 
cases the treatment adopted on every occasion is that 
which the impulse of the moment prompts, and varies 
from hour to hour as the feelings vary." ^ 

*' Commenting on the chaotic state of practice rela- 
tive to self-government, Eichter writes : * If the secret 
actions of a large class of ordinary fathers were brought 
to light, they would run somewhat after this fashion. 
In the first hour pure morality must be read to the 
child ; in the second, mixed morality, or that which 
may be applied to one's own advantage ; in the ninth, 
* Do not make a noise, dear child ' ; in the tenth, ' A boy 
must not sit so quiet ' ; in the twelfth, * You must edu- 
cate yourself '. So by hourly changes the father con- 
ceals the untenableness of his principles." ^ 

Conscious education has been varied in every conceiv- 
able way. Therehavebeenreading with tears and reading 
without tears ; nursery rule, drawing-room rule, school- 
room rule, but every fad and every variety has followed 
the same mistaken principle, namely, all education, 
all training worthy of the name, must address itself to 
the child's consciousness, i.e., the conscious mind. Ajid 
this is the tap-root error of every such system. 

1 Herbert Spencer, Education, pp. 96, 96. > Ibid, 
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Here the practical man intervenes with the pertinent 
Unconadous question : " If this generally-adopted system is 
^^n^^* so bad, so vicious and so pernicious, how is 
naturaUy. -^ ^^ g^^. ^^ j^g result good children, good men 
and good women with well-developed and well-balanced 
minds?" 

At first sight this question seems conclusive in favour 
of the value and sufficiency for all practical purposes of 
conscious education. 

But the true answer is that, whether the parent likes 
it or not, whether the parent knows it or not, whether 
the parent helps it, hinders it, or ignores it, the education 
of the unconscious is ever going on ; aye, and going on 
faster far than that of the conscious, and whatever the 
child subsequently turns out to be will be far rather due 
to this than to all the direct efforts made by the parent. 

All around the child lie countless forces, unnoticed 
and unknown by the parent, while within the child lies 
a vast receptive capacity, unknown to the parent, and 
still largely ignored by those psychologists who should 
be his teachers — the unconscious mind ; and it is to the 
action of these unnoticed forces upon the ignored mind 
that the child's real early education and character are 
mainly dua And this proceeds through life, and, indeed, 
is dimly perceived sooner or later by parents. Take, for 
instance, the value of a public school education. Does 
not every parent who has a son at Eton or Harrow 
well know that the greatest value to the boy is the 
unconscious education he receives and not the lessons 
addressed to his conscious mind? 
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Here is the reason, then, why an untrained child, 
that is one whose conscious training has been 
neglected, grows up often so well. This has entrained 

children 

been a standing puzzle for ages. One parent often tnrn 
adopts all the paraphernalia placed at her 
disposal for the artificial fashioning of her child's mind, 
the other lets the child run absolutely wild, and the 
result is often to make the former doubt the wisdom 
of her methods. 

Now the secret is that, through good luck it may be 
rather than good care, the "wild" child has been cast 
amongst unnoticed forces, beneficial to its character, 
that have trained its unconscious mind and produced 
the better result of the two. 

And this brings us to a further point in the education 
of the unconscious mind. It is nature's education — 
natural and therefore Divine, instead of artificial and 
thus human. This education is no invention of ours. 
All that is done here is to point out its existence and 
its importance, and indicate the methods by which the 
education may be guided into good and wise channels, 
instead of bad ; always remembering that, for good or 
ill, this education steadily proceeds all our lives, though 
pre-eminently in childhood. 

*' The soul (unconsciously) observes and reflects and 
assimilates the countless products of nature and art 
which enter it. The result is formation of character, 
and all which we call life is impressed. The influences 
from without make a man what he is." ^ 

1 Dr. J. PoUodk, BookqfffeaUh, p. 525. 
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** We are momentarily under the influence of out- 
ward events, which are registered within, and become, 
as it were, part of ourselves ; being, indeed, factors in 
most of our feelings and motives."^ 

'* The least valuable part of education is that which 
we owe to the schoolmaster (conscious), the most preci- 
ous lessons are those which we learn out of school 
(unconscious)." ^ 

Let us not, however, think from this that direct 
teaching, instruction and precept, too, have not their 
right and proper place, but it is indeed a far lower and 
humbler one than that generally imagined and far in- 
deed from occupying the exclusive place it has been 
given. 

Here we must turn aside for a moment to explain 
Unconscious what must already be felt to be a difficulty, 
and*edu«ir if ^ot indeed a fallacy, that vitiates the whole 
nnS,nL?oL. argument of these pages, 
the same. rphe difficulty is that we speak, indiffer- 

ently, of the conscious education of mind and the 
education of the conscious mind ; of the unconscious 
education of mind and of the education of the uncon- 
scious mind ; of the education of the conscious, and of 
conscious education ; of the education of the uncon- 
scious, and of unconscious education. 

Are these not essentially different thoughts ? And, if 
so, are not the arguments and subjects extremely con- 
fused ? Nay, more — ^is not most of the evidence prob- 

1 Dr. J. PoUock, JSook of Health, p. 624. 
> Sir J. C. Browne, Book qf HeaUk, p. 846. 
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ably in favour of the unconscions education of mind, 
rather than in favour of the education of the unconsci- 
ous mind ? To write about the one when the subject of 
the chapter is the other, would thus be a serious fallacy. 

But they are in essence the same. 

The unconscious education of the mind does not 
mean that education itself is an entity which can be 
conscious or unconscious ; but that the education is 
conveyed to the mind consciously or the reverse. The 
mind, therefore, with reference to the education im- 
parted, is in a state of unconsciousness ; in fact, with 
reference to education at the time, it is unconscious 
mind : therefore, the unconscious education of the mind 
means, at any rate, the education of the unconscious 
mind. But it may mean more and rise subsequently 
to consciousness, as we shall show. 

Three varieties of education are possible with regard 
to consciousness and unconsciousness. First, ^ 

Three 

there is the ordinary education; the con- varieties of 

education. 

8C10US mstruction of the conscious; as, for 

example, in being taught the French language by a 

master and books. Secondly, there is the unconscious 

education of the conscious ; or, in other words, the 

education of the conscious through the unconscious. 

In this it is the unconscious mind that is primarily 

reached, but the education does not stop there, but is 

passed on by the unconscious into consciousness ; as, 

for example, when French is imbibed from residence in 

France, without conscious effort or definite instruction, 

or as the French language is learnt by French children. 

IS 
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The knowledge reaches consciousness, and the child in 
each case knows well it can speak French, only the 
process of education has been addressed in this case 
to the unconscious mind. Then, lastly, there is the 
education of the unconscious mind that does not pass 
on or rise into consciousness, but, as a rule, terminates 
there, such as, for instance, all those traits and charac- 
teristics that distinguish a child brought up in France 
from one brought up in England. Under this head, 
too, come motives, character, conscience, principles, in- 
tuitions, all of which have their home in unconsciousness. 

On some of these we can, indeed, turn the bull's 
eye of consciousness with an effort, but their sphere is 
in the unconscious, and the bringing up of them fre- 
quently into consciousness by careful introspection, 
often leads to mental hypochondriasis ; just as bringing 
the unconscious organic functions and actions into 
notice leads to physical hypochondriasis and hysteria. 
It is well to recognise there are two spheres or divisions 
of mind, which to a certain extent can be made to over- 
lap, but which nevertheless have their distinctive pro- 
perties and value : the springs, the foundations, roots 
and principles of life, which lie rather in the Uncon- 
scious ; the flowers and fruits and actions which lie in 
the Conscious. 

Now in thus writing on education, we must therefore 
first distinguish broadly between conscious and uncon- 
scious education ; and secondly, we can subdivide the 
latter — ^unconscious education — as we have seen, into 
that which eventually rises into consciousness in its 
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results though not in the process, and that where both 
results and process are sub-conscious. We fully justify, 
however, the right to apply the term ** education of the 
unconscious mind " to both these latter, and, therefore, 
to all education received unconsciously, whatever its 
ultimate fruits may be, and with this explanation shall 
continue to use all references and quotations referring 
to such training, as examples of the *' education of the 
unconscious mind"; specially emphasising, however, 
those particular processes which do not go further, but 
expend their whole force on developing this all-impor- 
tant part of our mental life. 

The net result, therefore, of what we have already 
stated is this. That the conscious education and train- 
ing by which the greatest store is generally set, is not 
after all the training that is most determining the 
child's future; this is rather decided by the training 
and educating of the child's unconscious mind for good 
or evil that is going on at the same time entirely out- 
side the parents' cognisance. 

Now it is to this that we wish to direct the especial 
attention of our readers, in order that they may under- 
stand what we mean by the phrase '* the education of 
the unconscious mind ". 

It is surely all-important, if our children are sur- 
rounded with these unnoticed powers, that object of the 
we should know something of them, and of ^the****** 
the laws by which they act, and of the power ^co«»»ciou8. 
we may have to direct them for good, and not for evil, 
in their unseen workings on our child's nature. 
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The object of this education is character rather than 
learning. Direct instruction, or book learning as it is 
called, must be addressed to consciousness ; character 
in formative education is best carried out through the 
unconscious. As to character, "Children," Herbart 
says, ** have very marked individuality without possess- 
ing character. Children are wanting in that which, 
above all, goes to make up character — ^that is, will. 
Willing, determination, take place in consciousness; 
individuality, on the other hand, is unconscious." ^ 

"In those early impressions, of which no one seems 
to be conscious, least of all the child, and which gather 
up power as the rolling avalanche, the elements are 
collected for future emotions, moods, etc., that make up 
a greater part of the history of the individual." ^ 

" The strong individual struggles out of individuality 
into character, the weak lets himself slide out of the 
domain of the conscious to the unconscious.'* * 

The fruit, of course, of the education of the uncon- 
scious in us is only seen by ourselves by results in con- 
sciousness. Others, however, can see results of which 
we may be wholly unconscious. 

One great point in favour of this unconscious educa- 
tion is, that it does not interfere with the 

Value of 

happiness happiness of child-life, but increases it ; and 

incfiUd-llfe. ^,r^. 11 xx A 1. xv X 

this IS no small matter. A house without 
sunshine lowers the whole physical health, and a home 



1 J. F. Herbart, Science qf Education, 2nd edition, pp. 116, 117. 

« Dr. JL Waldstein. The Sub-conscious Se^, p. 47. 

s J. F. Herbart, Sdenu qf JSducationf 2nd edition, pp. 116, 117. 
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without happiness lowers the whole psychical health. 
The awful effects of a miserable infancy and unhappy 
childhood are seen afterwards in the adult, who is like 
a plant which has been reared without sunshine. 
Happiness in the family is a sine quA non for a men- 
tally healthy child. 

We do not require to create happiness in children, 
but only to see that we do not destroy it. The happi- 
ness of a child, in the first instance, is spontaneous, and 
is drawn largely from within (its own imagination), 
afterwards from without. In childhood, the pains it 
suflfers are mainly physical, few mental, while its 
pleasures are both physical and largely psychical; 
therefore, there is a far greater proportion of pleasure 
than pain in young as compared with adult life, where 
psychic pain forms the greater part. The balance of 
increasing pain seems to turn after puberty, when the 
child gets sadder and more thoughtful 

" Due care being taken to elicit the benevolent sen- 
sibilities, it is the happiest children who will be the 
most sympathetic and unselfish." ^ 

" How common it is to meet with irritable minds 
that spring up in opposition to any calm statement of 
facts, with a sort of instinctive resentment. Such a 
state of mind may often be traced to circumstances of 
early life that called forth the principle of self-defence, 
long before reason had been developed.*' ^ (In short, an 
unhappy childhood.) 

Bearing, then, in considering our subject, these two 

1 Isaac Taylor, Home Bduoation, p. 89. > /&ui, p. 42. 
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great points in mind — that the object is the foundation 
Herbert ^f character, and that the means must in no 
^^i°°3 way interfere with that happiness which is 
education. ^^^^ moral health of the child— let us see what 
general principle of unconscious mind education we can 
grasp from the teaching of Herbert Spencer. 

Speaking of the value of unconscious education from 
surroundings, as compared with book instruction, he 
says :— 

** Not perceiving the enormous value of that spontane- 
ous education which goes on in early years, but per- 
ceiving that a child's restless observation, instead of 
being ignored or checked, should be diligently ministered 
to, and made as accurate and complete as possible, 
parents insist on occupying its eyes and thoughts with 
things that are for the time being incomprehensible 
and repugnant. They do not see that only when his 
acquaintance with the objects and processes of the 
household, the streets and the fields is becoming totally 
exhausted, only then shall a child be introduced to new 
sources of information which books supply." ^ 

" In education the process of self-development should 
Processor ^e encouraged to the uttermost. Children 
^ti^lf^e should be led to make their own investiga- 
unconscious. tions and to draw their own inferences. 
They should be told as httle as possible, and induced 
to discover as much as possible. The all-important 
knowledge of surrounding objects, which a child gebB in 
its early years, is got without help ; the child is self- 

1 Herbert Spencer, EduccUionj p. 26. 
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taught in tKe use of its mother tongua . . . Watch 
the ceaseless observation and inquiring and inference 
going on in the child's mind. We may safely follow 
the discipline of nature throughout — may, by a skilful 
ministration, make the mind as self-developing in its 
latter stages as it is in its earher ones, and only by 
doing this can we produce the highest power and 
activity." ^ 

Any one reading the above condensed passage will 
see that the self-education which H. Spencer here com- 
mends is largely, and in its earlier stages, acquired 
wholly unconsciously. 

'* That all-important part of education which goes to 
secure . direct self-preservation, Nature takes into her 
own hands. While yet in its nurse's arms, the infant, 
by hiding its face at the sight of a stranger, shows the 
dawning instinct to attain safety, which later on is 
further developed. How to balance its body, how to 
control its movements so as to avoid collisions, what 
objects are hard and will hurt if struck, what objects 
are heavy and injure if they fall on the Umbs, which 
things will bear the weight of the body and which not ; 
these and various other pieces of information needful 
for the avoidance of death or accident, it is ever learn- 
ing (and we may add unconsciously). What we are 
chiefly called upon to see is that there shall be free 
scope for gaining this experience and receiving this 
discipline, that there shall be no thwarting of 
nature." ^ 

1 Herbert Spencer, Educatwn^ pp. 69, 70. « Ibid,, p. 12. 
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"It was the opinion of Pestalozzi, and one which 
ever since his day has been gaining ground, 

Must b^^ t» « « 

from the that education of some kind should begin 
from the cradle. Whoever has watched with 
any discernment the wide-eyed gaze of the infant at 
surrounding objects, knows very well that education 
does begin thus early, whether we intend it or not. 
This activity of the faculties from the very first, being 
spontaneous and inevitable, the question is whether we 
shall supply in due variety the material on which they 
may exercise themselves. . . . The earliest impressions 
which the mind (unconscious) can assimilate are the 
undecomposable sensations produced by resistance, 
light, sound, etc. Following, therefore, the necessary 
law of progression from the simple to the complex, we 
should provide for the infant a sufficiency of objects, 
presenting different kinds of resistance, of objects re- 
flecting different qualities of light and of sounds, con- 
trasted in their loudness and pitch. Every faculty 
during that spontaneous activity that accompanies its 
evolution is capable of receiving more vivid impressions 
than at any other period. Both the temper and health 
will be improved by the continual gratification result- 
ing from a due supply of these impressions which every 
child so greedily assimilates." ^ Here is an admirable 
description of a phase of unconscious education but 
little known. 

I Herbert Spencer, Education^ pp. 72, 73. And yet an intelligent modem 
writer (Mrs. Eorle, in Pot- Poum from a Sussex Garden) considers it matters 
litUe what a child's education or surroundings are before twelve or fourteen, as 
they have no real bearing on its after life. 
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Now let us see the results of a perverted or bad edu- 
cation of the unconscious, from the same ^ , 

Bad uncon- 

author. " What kind of moral culture is to acioua 

educAtion. 

be expected from a mother who shakes her 
infant because it will not suck? How much sense 
of justice is likely to be instilled by a father who, 
hearing his child scream because its finger is jammed 
between the window sash and the sill, begins to 
beat it?" 

" Who has not seen a child repeatedly slapped by 
nurse or parent for a fretfulness arising from bodily 
derangement? Are not the constant and often quite 
needless thwartings that the young experience, the 
injunction to sit still, which an active child cannot 
obey without suflFering great nervous irritation, the 
command not to look out of the window when travel- 
ling, etc., signs of a terrible lack of sympathy ? " ^ 

There are few of our readers but could extend these 
instances almost indefinitely, but enough have been 
given to show what is meant by the bad education of 
the unconscious mind. Here the education is given to 
the child probably unconsciously by the parent, and 
certainly the evil is absorbed unconsciously by the 
child ; and when, in later years, it turns out a tyrant or 
a bully, there are few who will see that the source of 
this developed character is this early mal-education of 
the unconscious mind. And yet so it is. 

Is there then to be no discipline in education ? Cer- 
tainly there is; but not where not needed, and not 

^ Herbert Spencer, Education, p. 98. 
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capricious and arbitrary in its character. What it 
should be we will speak of further on. 

Having thus surveyed the ground generally, let us 
Threefold cousider what are the true methods of uncon- 
SSSS^kiLs s^i^^^s education. Matthew Arnold himself 
education. perhaps hardly knew when he framed the 
sentence, ** Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a 
Ufe," how much it contained. To us its essential value 
is that it points out the true methods and principles of 
the education of the unconscious mind. An *' atmo- 
sphere '* and a '* Ufe '* are, at any rate, forces that act 
unconsciously, and, as we shall point out, "discip- 
Une " does the same ; indeed it is automatic in its 
action. 

We have, as we have seen, to educate the infant, to 
form its character, to mould its disposition, to develop 
its brain, and instruct its senses, until the results 
emerge into full consciousness ; the infant's mind and 
brain being already filled with hereditary tendencies 
and paths. 

** The enormous practical importance of directing the 
pre-conscious activity through the physical nature, may 
be admitted and systematically acted on ; especially in 
that very earliest stage of infant education, which lays 
the foundation and moral habits of conscious Ufe." ^ 

"Darwin considered the influence of education as 
Heredity and Compared with that of heredity as infinitesi- 

it8 forces. jjjg^jMS 

1 W. R Carpenter, Mental Physiologv, 4th edition, p. S59. 
> W. Preyer, Mental Education ^f Omdhood, p. 164. . 
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[But we mnst remember a great deal passes as he- 
redity which is derived rather from the company of the 
parents in early life, than from being descended from 
them. 

" What is often called heredity is simply the expression 
of a sub-conscious self, the beginning of which can be 
traced to early childhood, when the actions of the 
parents and their example are sub-consciously perceived, 
and, by their constant repetition, form fundamental im- 
pressions."^ 

For instance, ** A young boy had an invincible dislike 
to music (naturally put down to heredity), and couldn't 
be prevailed upon to continue his piano lessons. I was 
impressed by the violence of his aversion, and, upon 
inquiry, was told he was born and passed his infancy 
next to a ' conservatoire ' of music. No doubt he had 
been constantly disturbed in his sleep by the discord- 
ance of sounds."*] 

Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, and far more 
truly, regarded education as almost all- „ ^ 

Herbert 

powerful; but then when he said, "A man Spencer on 
resembles far more the company he keeps 
than that from which he descended," he was bringing 
in the forces of unconscious education, whereas Dar- 
win speaks, I think, only of conscious education. 

It is true that the latter, consisting of direct precepts, 
etc., is not so powerful as the forces of heredity. When 
we consider that these have their home in the uncon- 
scious mind, it is obvious that an education that will 

1 0r. L^ Waldstein, The Sulhcansciaus Sdf, p. 19. * Ibid,^ p. 54. 
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drive them out or overcome them, must be addressed to 
miconsciousness. 

Even when we consider that the physical structure 
of the brain is laid down according to inherited tenden- 
cies, we still say education is stronger; for we well 
know the education of the unconscious mind we advo- 
cate is all-powerful to change and modify this very 
structure in the direction wished for. 

Curiously enough, Sir Michael Foster, with a poesy 
Power of the ^^^^ ^^ somewhat out of place in dealing with 
S^r* physiology, in his address to the British 
the body. Medical Association, attributes all these 
mental powers to physiology herself, that here obviously 
stands for *' the unconscious mind ". "When physiology 
is dealing with those parts of the body which we call 
muscular, vascular, glandular tissues, and the like, 
rightly handled she [sic] points out the way, not only 
to mend that which is hurt, to repair the damages of 
bad usage and disease, but so to train the growing 
tissues and to guide the grown ones as that the best 
use may be made of them for the purposes of life. She 
not only heals ; she governs and educates." ^ Surely the 
poetic spirit could not idealise a science further — with 
the effect, however, for those who do not turn it into 
prose, that the real agent, the unconscious mind, is 
unrecognised. 

"Nor," he continues, " does she do otherwise when 
she comes to deal with the nervous tissues. Nay, it is 
the very prerogative of these nervous tissues that their 

1 Sir BCichael Foster, British Medical Journal, 2l8t August, 1897. 
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life is, above that of all the other tissues, contingent on 
the environment and susceptibihty of education." 

To return to Arnold. "Education is an atmosphere'* 
— ^what the mind breathes. The air that we breathe is 
the medium that surrounds us; the atmosphere our 
spirits breathe is the medium that surrounds them ; in 
short, it is our environment. 

" The surroundings of a man are those influences, ma- 
terial or immaterial, which form the atmosphere in which 
he hves, which give colour to his daily life, and, often 
themselves unseen, are present with him for good or 
evil throughout the whole term of his existence. They 
affect and alter his nature and his happiness.*' ^ 

A little child is fluid, plastic, receptive. There are 
two ways of imprinting upon him the shape Education by 
and outlines you desire as the result of your atni<>«P^«r«- 
education : the one a conscious and perceptual, the 
other unconscious and atmospheric. If I wish to cast 
a bronze statue, I do not trouble about the bronze ; all 
my care is about the mould. Every hne, every curve I 
wish to see on the statue must be traced there, and it is 
on the perfection of the mould that the beauty of the 
statue depends. I pour in the liquid bronze. The 
mould is its environment. Left in there long enough it 
fills every curve, every line, and reproduces all its fea- 
tures. I break the mould and there is the statue, the 
outcome of its surroundings. Again, I wish to mould 
the child. Education is an atmosphere, an environment 
— that is, an education of the unconscious mind. This 

1 Dr. J. PoUock, Book qf Health, pp. 519, 620. 
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then is my first great educational force, and this shall 
overcome the lines of hereditary evil or defect. I spend 
all my time in perfecting my mould — ^in other v^ords, in 
seeing that the child's surroundings are exactly v^hat I 
wish the child to become. Then I pour the child in 
and let him remain a sufficient time until this environ- 
ment has saturated his unconscious mind and moulded 
it into its likeness. The child knows nothing of the 
process. It does not interfere with its happiness, but 
increases it ; and, best of all, the result is sure. A 
child cannot fail to bear the stamp of the atmosphere 
its mind has unconsciously breathed the first few years 
of its life, and it is this and nothing less that is the real 
foundation of its character. What a power, what an 
unknovTn force is here. 

** Life and health are largely acted on (unconsciously) 
by agents inmiaterial or psychical. The Hves and well- 
being of natures and individuals owe their colouring to 
these. They belong to and form part of civilisation. 
They are essential parts of the education from which 
springs the character.*' ^ 

" The schoolmaster, it might ynth some justice be 
said, only gives the finishing touches to a process com- 
menced at the moment of birth, if not much earlier. 
Vast stores of knowledge indispensable and of para- 
mount importance are picked up spontaneously (uncon- 
sciously) in babyhood." * 

" Educational experience proves that nothing exerts 

1 Dr. J. PoUock, Book qf Healih, p. 620. 
'Sir J. 0. Browne. Book qf HeaUh, p. 845. 
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so great an influence on the psychical organism as the 
moral atmosphere which is breathed by it. The com- 
position of that atmosphere is of fmidamental import- 
ance." ^ 

But observe, if we had only conscious minds, this 
force would be useless ; there would be nothing to act 
on in us, for it can only work on unconscious material. 
The thought, the emotions, and the will are all formed 
largely thus, for the will itself can be unconscious as 
well as conscious. We read of ** automatic, passive, 
instructive, and imitative willing*'.* 

Again, " education is a discipline ". An engine differs 
from a horse in that it is subject to discipline. Education 
It can only run on its rails, it cannot wander ^y<ii«cipi^«- 
like a horse, at will. The laying down of the raiboad 
is the discipline which determines the path the en- 
gine must travel. Habit is the railroad of character. 
'* Habit is as strong as ten natures," and nature means 
heredity. Here again, therefore, we have another power 
in education to overcome inherited evil If environ- 
ment is the mould in which the mind may be cast, 
habit is the track along which it has to travel. Sow an 
act, reap a habit ; sow a habit, reap a character ; sow a 
character, reap a destiny. 

Observe again, habit is unconscious education. You 
say " Do this or that," and you address consciousness ; 
with the usual result that, when your back is turned, 

1 W. 6. Carpenter. Menial Physiology, 4tli edition, p. 85a 
* Plot Holman, MwxUion, pp. 79, 80. 
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the thing is not done, and there is continual friction 
and punishment. You form the habit in the uncon- 
scious mind of doing this or that, and lo and behold, 
you have laid down a track along which the mind finds 
it easier and smoother to move than in any other direc- 
tion; you have provided a physiological basis for the 
psychic action ; henceforth all is easy. 

Habit, therefore, is the second great force that acts 
on and educates the unconscious mind. 

The third and last is " education is a life''. We do 
Education by ^^^ know exactly what Matthew Arnold 
example. originally meant by this. Probably that 
education was a vital force. We take it here in another 
way. Just as the " atmosphere " is the environment or 
mould, as ** discipline " is the habit or railroad, so the 
''life" is the inspiration or ideal before the child. 

The atmosphere moulds the mind, the discipline 
directs its course, and the life before it is its goal 
and ideal. By the life we mean the parent's life, 
not the child's. It is the parent that is the child's 
unconscious (sometimes conscious) ideal, the child's 
inspirer and model. "The unconscious action of 
example shapes those feelings which give the tone to 
the character."^ 

We have, therefore, in the education of the uncon- 
scious, to consider these three things : the moulding or 
forming of the mind by environment, the action of the 
mind as disciplined by habit, and, lastly, looking on the 

1 W. a Carpenter. Menial Physiology, ith edition, p. S5a 
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mind as a living entity, the goal or ideal before it rather 
than around it, towards which it ever strives. 

The following are among the results of such educa- 
tion, as given by C. Mason : — 

Definite ideas upon particular subjects, as, for ex- 
ample, the child's relations with other people. Habits 
of neatness, of disorder, of punctuahty, of moderation ; 
general modes of thought, as affected by altruism or 
egoism. 

Modes of feeling and action. 

Objects of thought — the small affairs of daily hfe, the 
material world, the operations or the productions of the 
human mind. 

Distinguishing talent — music, eloquence, invention. 

Disposition or tone of character, as it shows itself in 
and affects his family and other close relations in Ufe — 
reserved or frank, morose or genial, melancholy or 
cheerful, cowardly or brave.^ 

We will now proceed to discuss these three factors 
in the education of the unconscious mind, in the next 
chapter. 

1 0. MasoD, Parents a/nd Childrm, p. 28. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND ITS DETAILED 
EDUCATION. 

Plato says : " The impressions which man receives in 
childhood are the most important, as they are more 
easily impressed and retained best. What is practised 
from youth up gradually forms part of the character." 

" It is wonderful how powerfully what may be called 
the current of daily life carries along with it, without 
any consciousness of its influence, those who are sub- 
ject to it." 1 

**We may regard every activity in the universe as 
exercising a sub-conscious influence upon us." ^ 

We will proceed to consider those activities that im- 
mediately surround and influence the child. 

Before birth the child is largely influenced by the 
Ante-natal qualities of its surroundings. The characters 
iniinencea. ^j ^j^^ mother and of the father too somehow 
have power to impress the embryonic brain. A child 
of a drunken father has certain special mental charac- 
teristics ; and of course, beside and beyond these, there 
are all the forces of a more remote heredity, of which 

1 W. B. Carpenter. Mental Physiology, 4th edition, p. 358. 
' Prof. Holman, Education, p. 71. 
(210) 
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the father and the mother themselves are the expres- 
sion. The physical health and strength of the mother 
has much to say to the child at this time. Nay more, 
readers of C. Kingsley's Life will well remember, as we 
quote in a subsequent chapter, how his mother, before 
his birth, travelled in Devonshire, in the hope that ma- 
ternal impressions might favourably act upon him ; and 
apparently not without effect. 

All this is more or less nebulous, however true. We 
will therefore proceed to consider the environ- influence of 
ment in infancy and childhood, proceeding ^^'^^^^^ 
from the outermost layers of the atmosphere to the 
innermost. 

First then as regards country. Its nationality affects 
character and not merely through heredity. The 
countless customs and ways that combine to form, say, 
the French environment as distinguished from the 
EngUsh, or again the EngUsh as distinguished even 
from the Scotch, are all special educators of the uncon- 
scious mind. 

"The forms of government ^ their freedom or their 
tyranny, hberal institutions or misrule, influence the 
intellect and spirit of the people.*'^ 

" The influence of climate can hardly fail to be ob- 
served as shaping the character and temperament 
(these are unconscious mental quahties) of the race. 
The * hardy northerner ' is a proverbial expression, and 
all history testifies to the superiority of mental vigour 
in the races who inhabit temperate climes. The 

1 Dr. J. PoUock, Book qf Health, p. 520. 
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northern parts of France and Italy are inhabited by 
people of superior energy to those of the south.*' ^ 

Then as to scenery and physical characteristics of 
country. 

** Many other agents are formative of character, such 
as mountains, rivers, lakes, plains and the ocean. The 
dwellers among mountains are very subject to home 
sickness or nostalgia ; they are essentially patriotic ; 
the inhabitants of plains are less so ; while the dweller 
by the ocean is essentially a wanderer." * 

To this may be added that mountains produce uncon- 
sciously hardihood and bravery ; extensive plains, dulness 
and slowness of temperament ; woods and forests, craft 
and superstition ; the shore, frankness and restlessness. 

There can be no doubt of the force of the local 
cUmatic, political, and national qualities of country, as 
unconscious educators of the mind. 

Take the cotmtry now as an educator of the uncon- 
Townand scious, as contrasted in its value with the 
^^^^' town, and we see the difference between good 
and bad education at once. Dr. Karl Lange says : ** It 
is not a matter of indifference whether we passed our 
youth in a quiet retired forest village, or in a damp 
dark dwelling in the turmoil of the metropolis. Differ- 
ent in many respects are the thoughts and feelings of 
the child from the metropolis and the child from the 
village and country town."* 

" The best school," says Sir J. C. Browne, " for sense 
education is the home and the country." 

1 Dr. J. PoUock, Book qf HeaUh, p. 621. « Ihid, 

s Bee Prot Holman, Introduction to EduoaHon, p. 466. 
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The country, above all, favours late development. 
There, if at all, in the words of Isaac Taylor, "The 
force and fruitfulness of the mind may be kept in bud 
until the natural summer-time of action comes *'. Eng- 
land on the whole is the most favourable country and 
climate for a country life. 

In towns the brain requires increasing artificial 
stimulus and excitement in the way of toys, sights, 
etc., etc. In the country nothing of the sort is needed, 
and yet the mind, that has had its eyes opened, is never 
dull. 

The education received by the unconscious mind 
from a constant contemplation of bricks and mortar, 
lines of houses and streets and all the other monot- 
onous and ugly works of man, and that received from 
a survey of nature in all her unity in diversity, her 
living and ever-changing face, make a profound differ- 
ence in the foundation lines of character. The very 
sounds, and indeed all the different sensations in town 
and country, have their part in the forming and fashion- 
ing of the unconscious mind. 

The first great point then about the ''atmosphere '' is 
that it should be country and not town. A whole 
chapter might profitably be devoted to this one subject, 
but space forbids more than the briefest reference to 
the various environments. 

The next is the contrast between the education un- 
consciously received in the home, as com- „ 

•^ Home and 

pared with an institute, or orphanage, or any inatitations, 
other place. 
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"The parental home in which the man spends his 
infancy is where he receives these repeated impressions. 
The son of a professor receives manifold imperceptible 
impressions in childhood which hasten his intellectual 
development. The child of parents of high social 
position soon acquires the assurance and firmness of 
good manners."^ But this is rather a special view. 
Speaking generally, ** At home,*' as Isaac Taylor points 
out, " that atmosphere is most readily obtained which 
will promote the growth of the various faculties of the 
mind in nature's order and at nature's rate ". 

In early life the child has to fit the home, and bears 
all its characteristics and quaUties impressed upon its 
unconscious mind. This then is truly and literally the 
world that has to be so carefully modelled ; this is the 
atmosphere that has to be so pure and healthy ; this is 
the arch-educator of the unconscious mind. 

But in later life, say from the age of twelve on, it is the 
other way about in great measure ; and it is no small 
rest as well as stimulus to the unconscious mind to 
have the environment made to suit it, instead of the 
mind having to suit itself to the surroundings. It is 
well to allow a girl or boy's bedroom to have a marked 
individuality of its ovm, according to their different na- 
tures ; so that it is as important to have a well-fitting 
environment as to have a well-fitting coat or dress. I 
know a remarkable case of a very nervous lady who 
always frets and chafes in ordinary houses, but who 
has built herself a house full of the quaintest devices, 

1 Paul Badestook, Habit in Education, p. 53. 
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that fit her mind just like a shell, and give it repose 
and peace instead of subtle irritation. This is a case of 
the mould being made to fit the casting, instead of the 
casting fitting the mould. 

In a way, our environments are always educating us, 
but only in childhood and infant life have we to adapt 
ourselves entirely to them whether bad or good ; and 
this point on which we are now insisting gives the 
greatest proof of the all-importance of the character of 
the home in the first few years of life. 

Health is ensured largely by plenty of light, air, and 
good food. With them, it is surprising how a child can 
resist all sorts of bad surroundings. If, on the other 
hand, a child is closely imprisoned in a small nursery, 
he becomes a hot-house plant mentally as well as 
physically, and must be carefully guarded at all points. 

How then can the house educate the child? Well, 
in its garden and yard and stables by the Environment 
animals, the trees, the flowers, the birds, the oftJ^^i^^^'w*- 
insects — these will cultivate observation, wonder, ad- 
miration, reverence, inquiry, pleasure, comparison, etc. 
The house itself, orderly, clean, plain in aU its appoint- 
ments, will produce order, cleanliness, simplicity, self- 
respect, carefulness in the child. The aspect bright 
and sunny — cheerfulness. 

Then as to the nursery and the nu/rse. If the former 
is clean, tidy, with bright wall-paper, simple toys that 
can be built up, pulled to pieces and afford real employ- 
ment to the child, good plain furniture, a good clock 
always going, well-served meals, it will stimulate un- 
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consciously in the child cleanliness, tidiness, order, 
constructive abiUty, ingenuity, perseverance, method, 
skill, self-respect, punctuality, attention, etc. 

If the nurse be truthful, punctual, clean, kind, cheer- 
ful, well-informed, truly Christian and speak good 
English, we shall foster in the child truth, order, 
exactitude, propriety, love, gentleness, intelligence, 
reverence, and faith, and speech pleasant in tone and 
accent. 

Thus can the unconscious mind be educated without 
a word being addressed to consciousness in early Ufe. 

We would not however be misunderstood and sup- 
posed to mean that no conscious instruction should 
be allowed. On the contrary, by all means let the 
good which these surroundings do be increased and 
strengthened by wise words addressed to consciousness. 
Only this is not our subject at present, greatly as we 
value it. 

As to clothes, let them be clean, well cut, appropriate 
to the work or occasion, and carefully preserved. The 
child will learn personal cleanliness, self-respect, neat- 
ness, simphcity. 

The food should be very plain, well cooked, and 
served to the minute, abundant in quantity, with plenty 
of variety. 

One hint more. Just as a "northern climate " and a 
mountain district produce a better man than a southern 
clime and a plain, on account of the greater difficulties 
to be overcome ; so do a plain home, a simple nursery, 
plain strong toys that afford scope for construction and 



t 
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alteration, produce a better character than great luxury 
and ornament and expensive toys, where everything is 
done for the child and nothing left for him to do. 

The hardships in childhood should never go the 
length of interfering in the least with the child's natural 
cheerfulness, still less with his health ; but should be 
just sufficient to afford a gentle stimulus to his facul- 
ties. 

It will be asked now, in what way does this environ- 
ment work upon the child's mind ? 

First of all, generally through the senses, envrnmnient 

. educates. 

** The education of the senses will not be 
neglected if children are only placed in positions in 
which abundant and varied sense impressions are 
accessible. Vivid and complete impressions are all 
essential to subsequent mental growth." ^ 

The sights should therefore be agreeable, cheerful, 
bright, varied, harmonious, the faces loving and smil- 
ing. 

The sounds gentle (not shrill), harmonious, cheery, 
not too sudden, varied. 

The scents should be pleasing and varied. 

The tastes should be agreeable, varied and simple. 

The touch should be of objects of every quality and 
variety, and encouraged in every way. 

The special means by which surroundings educate 
the mind are by unconscious suggestion ; and the great 
result that is produced is apperception. 

What is unconscious suggestion? The presentation 

1 Sir J. 0. Browne, Book qf Health, p. 846. 
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of unconscious ideas. What is an unconscious idea? 
A living mental seed that, planted in the unconscums mind, 
flowers in conscUmsness, It fires the mind, it sets in 
force long trains of action. 

" One of the signal services of hypnotism is the de- 
monstration of the intrinsic motor force of an idea." ^ 
Let us see what environment has to do with ideas. 

'* An idea may invest as an atmosphere, rather than 
Influence of Strike as a weapou ; it may be a vague appe- 
ideas. tency towards something. To excite this 

* appetency towards something ' towards things lovely, 
honest, and of good report, is the earliest and most im- 
portant ministry of the educator. These indefinite ideas 
are held in that thought which surrounds the child as 
an atmosphere, which he breathes as his breath of life ; 
and this atmosphere in which the child inspires his 
unconscious ideas of right living emanates from his 
parents. That he should take direction and inspiration 
from all the casual life about him is a thought which 
makes the most of us hold our breath." 

** The duty of parents is to sustain a child's inner life 
with ideas as they sustain his body with food. The 
child has affinities with evil as well as with good; 
therefore, hedge him about from any chance lodgment 
of evil suggestion. The initial idea begets subsequent 
ideas; therefore, take care that children get right 
primary ideas on the great relations and duties of life. 
Thus we see how the destiny of a life is shaped in the 
nursery, by the reverent naming of the Divine name, 

1 Prof. Baldwin, Mental Development qf Childhood, p. 5. 
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by the light scoflf at holy things, by the thought of duty 
the little child gets, who is made consciously to finish 
his little task, by the hardness of heart that comes to 
the child who hears the faults or sorrows of others 
spoken of lightly.'*^ 

** It would be possible through suggestions, without 
words, to prepare even from the third to the tenth 
month for the subsequent education through words. 
To do this we must carefully repeat those suggestions 
that are helpful towards harmonious development."* 

The influence of play and playthings is great in set- 
ting the child to find out, search, pull and pick, build up 
and throw down, thus continually exciting fresh ideas. 

It is initial ideas that fire the train of thought, and 
that is why beginnings are so important. '* Enter not 
into temptation " derives additional force when we con- 
sider it as the first spark that fires the train. 

The result of the entrance of ideas and gestures is 
that ever afterwards our perceptions are en- 

App6rc6p- 

riched with these stores. This is called tionsin 
apperception. It is the power of thus storing 
the unconscious mind with ideas that largely dis- 
tinguishes the child from the animal. ** A dog cannot 
recognise the outline drawing of a dog, but will bark at 
a picture of one. A child perceives the outline and 
immediately, by apperception from stores of ideas, fills 
in all the rest and recognises it is a dog." ' 



1 0. Mason, Parents and Children, pp. 36-38. 

« W. Preyer, Mental Develmmient qf Childhood, p. 41. 

> See Isaac Taylor, Home .aaiioation, p. 122. 
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The whole process is unconscious, but aflfects the 
entire life. The words home, mother, nursery, child- 
hood, God, mean in after life pretty much what was 
impressed unconsciously in suggestive ideas in child- 
hood. 

Apperception, or the enriching of mere perception 
with stores of mental information, is largely helped in 
children by their imaginative play. A ninepin with an 
old rag wrapped round it thus becomes a most cherished 
and lovely doll. The simpler and commoner the object 
the more is the child stimulated to clothe it with ideas. 
So that the toys should largely consist of bits of wood 
of various shapes and sizes, small bricks and stones, 
etc.; and these will be transformed into houses and 
furniture and bridges and trains and dolls to the great 
benefit of the brain. 

The importance of the element of romance in a 
^ child's life is enormous, and but little thought 

The romance 

of child- of. To the child it is largely the secret of its 

hood. . . '' 

happiness. Every plaything, every room, all 
the scenes of its childhood are thus invested with a 
glamour wholly ideal. The parent who wisely under- 
stands this vdll use romance and parable largely in 
indirect training, and thus not only sow ideas, but 
mould the ideas already there to wise and useful ends. 
A large doll's house thus rightly used can be made a 
great agent in unconscious mind training. The rooms 
can be peopled with heroic, noble-minded, and unselfish 
dolls, where courage, foresight, justice and love can 
be continually and conspicuously displayed. And thus 
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the vivid imagination of childhood can be used to im- 
print indelibly on the brain the highest principles. The 
worst thing a parent can do is to check or ridicule 
this faculty. 

The standpoint from which all is viewed in after life 
ii^ fixed largely in infancy and childhood. Some who 
have been wholly neglected or viciously trained at this 
period owe the whole of their subsequent career of evil 
to the associations that poison their every perception of 
things afterwards ; whereas, on the other hand, a wise 
training can overcome the most vicious hereditary 
taint. Mrs. Meredith of the Prison Gate Mission can 
bear witness to this. She has over and over again 
taken infants from their mothers in prison, steeped in 
generations of hereditary crime, and, by fashioning 
their apperception unconsciously on the Divine injunc- 
tion that is such a mine of educational wisdom in 
training the unconscious — ** Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, . . . 
think on these things,*'^ by their surroundings physical 
and psychical, she has overcome the inherited vice of 
their natures, and reared girls who have pursued steady, 
useful and virtuous lives. 

We do not think it possible in the training of the un- 
conscious mind to form a more healthful atmosphere 
for the young child than one based upon the remark- 
able verse we have quoted. 

1 St Paul, PhilippianSf ir. a 
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We now torn to the second great branch of uncon- 
The railroad scious education — the discipline, or raibroad 
of habit of habit. 

Locke says : ** We must expect nothing from precau- 
tionary maxims and good precepts, though they be 
deeply impressed on the (conscious) mind beyond the 
point at which practice has changed them (unconsci- 
ously) to form habits".^ 

Niemeyer says : ** The familiarising of young people 
with habits of order, cleanliness, decency and politeness 
will not be without lasting effect on their inner life ". 

" Habit goes further than precept, and the teacher 
must ascribe most of his successes to the formation of 
habits."^ That is to say, unconscious education is 
more powerful and lasting than conscious. 

Bousseau says : ** Education is certainly nothing but 
a formation of habits ". Character is undoubtedly the 
sum of a person's habits. We have already indicated 
sufficiently the physical basis of habits in chapter 'vd., 
and spoken too there at length of their general value, 
so that this need not be enlarged upon again here. 

** The impalpable thoughts that we think, leave their 
mark upon the brain, and set up connections between 
the nerve cells ; and the cerebrum grows to the uses it is 
earliest and most constantly put to. A great function of 
the educator is to secure that acts shall be so regularly, 
purposefully and methodically sown, that the child shall 
reap the habits of the good Ufe in thinking and doing, 

1 Paul Badestock, ffabii in Education, p. 4. 

s J. G. Ourtman, qnoted by Panl Badestock,' HaJbit in Education, p. 6. 
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with the minimum of conscious effort. Educate the 
child in these habits, and the man's life will run in 
them, without the constant wear and tear of the moral 
effort of decision. All the minor moralities of life may 
be made habitual to the child. He has been brought 
up to be courteous, prompt, punctual, neat, considerate ; 
and he practises these virtues without conscious effort. 
It is much easier to behave in the way he is used to 
than to originate a new line of conduct. The formation 
of habits is the chief means whereby we modify the 
original hereditary disposition of the child until it 
becomes the character of the man." ^ 

A bad habit is checked, not so easily by precept as 
by forming a good one to overcome it. Thus the un- 
conscious cerebration of a greedy child runs on selfish 
lines of cakes and sweets. This is corrected by intro- 
ducing a new idea and a new habit, that of the delight 
of giving pleasure to others with these good things ; and 
this steadily practised for a month or six weeks becomes 
a new tendency or habit in the brain that replaces the 
pld. 

** The immense importance of this subject in the light 
of both physical and mental or moral education cannot 
be over-estimated.'* * 

We will turn now to some special habits. One of the 
most important habits to fix in the un- gpedai 
conscious mind is the faculty of discrimi- ^^^*^- 
nation by the senses ; such as judging weights, heights, 

1 C. Biason, Parents and Children, pp. 117. 118. 

' Pr, Qerard SmiU), ^aJl^ in Man, p. 25. Victoria Institute. 
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distances, sonnds, sights, and remembering and de- 
scribing them accurately. Here practice makes per- 
fect. That is — Form a habit in miconsciousness, and 
the thing is done. 

The easiest and best time to form habits is in the grow- 
When to i^g structmre in early childhood, notably be- 
formhabit.. f^j.^ meeu years of age. The earUer the 
period that habits are formed the more lasting are they, 
and reappear at a late period of life, when other habits 
acquired since have passed away. Plasticity of brain is 
essential, that is, tissues weak enough to yield to in- 
fluences, and yet strong enough to retain them. After 
the brain is fully developed, that is, after thirty, or per- 
haps later, to acquire new habits and to give up old 
become alike more difficult. In old age we find, as 
we have said, that those habits that are acquired last 
are lost first. As a rule, personal habits are acquired 
before twenty, professional habits between twenty and 
thirty. 

In forming the habit, the action must never be 
changed for a day. If it be the learning of some steps 
in dancing they should never be changed till fiixed in 
the brain. Again, it is of great importance — and this 
has a very wide application to the training of children — 
that the habit be taught and executed accurately. If 
the steps be taught in a slovenly way they will always 
be executed in a slovenly manner. If a child learn some- 
times that two and two make five, and at other times 
that they make four, there will always be confusion in 
the mind or brain paths. 
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Habits of thought are as truly and readily and often 
unconsciously established as habits of body, Habits of 
and, indeed, the two are sometimes inscrut- *^o^^*' 
ably mixed ; as in character as displayed in hand- 
writing, as well as in the lines that habit has traced 
upon the face, rendering physiognomy a true science. 

We have also ideal habits, and here, as elsewhere, 
habit means ease. 

Attention may be deliberately manufactured as a 
habit by the inattentive. For this is the charm and value 
about habit: that if we begin soon enough, and par- 
ticularly in childhood, cmd pre-eminently before the age 
of ten, we can absolutely engraft into the child's char- 
acter many of those valuable mental quaUties which it 
may lack. The habit of inquiry is easily acquired in 
young life, and is invaluable in after years ; and simply 
means going through life with one's eyes open instead 
of shut. 

The habit of perfect execution is invaluable, but must 
be taught early. Perhaps no other mental habit leads 
to greater success in every calling in life. Sloyd is the 
physical means by which this habit is best taught in 
childhood ; for the essence of sloyd is not what is made, 
but that it should be perfectly finished in all its parts. 

Industry is another invaluable habit. 

But we must pass on to moral habits. Now, if we 
wish to produce some valuable moral quality 

^ . . . Moralhabits. 

m a child, the easiest way to do it is to 

establish the quality as a habit ; the most difficult and 

uncertain is to depend on direct precept. To be always 

15 
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telling a child to be truthful is a poor way of makiiig 
him so ; but to accustom him to use his words in 
talking exactly as a painter uses his colours in painting, 
80 that his word-picture shall be a faithful copy of 
what he is describing, painted in words instead of 
water-colours — this persevered in will give him the 
habit of truthful speaking as a fine art, apart from its 
moral value, which, of course, will only strengthen the 
habit. In a similar way, most moral qualities can be 
formed as mental habits — deliberately, surely and easily 
as compared with any other method ; and, if sufficiently 
well established, it is harder to depart from them than 
to practise them. ** Train up a child in the way that 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it." 

Cowrage is really the outcome, in nine cases out of 
ten, of the habit of facing danger. Children can 
be trained by habit not to feel pain. In Egypt you 
see children sucking sugar-cane with their faces 
almost black with flies that bite painfully. If these 
approach the face of a European child it screams with 
fear. 

Habits can be formed unconsciously in childhood of 
truth, unselfishness, reverence, modesty, cleanliness, 
punctuality, attention, neatness, endurance, courage, 
self-control, humility, obedience, politeness, diligence, 
purity, kindness, courtesy, cheerfulness; or by bad 
trmni/ng, of each and all of their opposites. If this fact 
be weighed carefully it will be seen what an unhmited 
influence for good or evil this education has. We 
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cannot say more about it now. Those parents who 
wish to study it in detail should read C. Mason's works 
on the subject.^ 
We may just say one word about the other ^ . ^ 

J ^ J ^ ^ Punishment 

form of discipline ; that is, punishment. 

The child should look on punishment not as the 
arbitrary infliction of wrath or passion, but Natural 

•^ *=^ corrective 

as the automatic action of cause and effect ; discipline, 
and when it gets the habit of this, discipline will be 
seen in its true and corrective light. 

** This generates right conception of cause and effect. 
Proper conduct in life is much better guaranteed when 
the good and evil consequences of actions are under- 
stood than when they are merely believed on authority. 
A child who finds that disorderUness entails the trouble 
of putting things in order, or who misses a gratifica- 
tion through dilatoriness, gains (unconsciously) a know- 
ledge of causation. It is a vice of the common system 
of artificial rewards and punishments, long since noted 
by the clear-sighted, that by substituting for the 
natural results of misbehaviour certain tasks or casti- 
gations it produces a radically wrong moral standard. 
Another great advantage of this natural discipline is, 
that it is a discipUne of pure justice, and will be recog- 
nised as such by every child." ^ 

Lastly, and very briefly, we must turn to the parents* 
part in this education. ** Education is a Ufe," not only 

1 C. Mason, Home EdtuxUion, and Pa/rents and Children. Kegan Paul. 

2 Herbert Spencer, Education, pp. 109. 110. 
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a living process, but an inspiring life to be lived by the 
parent, who is to be the ideal, the example, the model, 
the inspirer. 

Plato shows the best training for boys does not con- 
Education by sist of precepts and rules, but in letting them 
example. continually see some one do that which he 
admonishes others to do. 

Here is where the education of the unconscious may 
break down. It is futile to surround the child in the 
nursery with a truthful atmosphere, to give him the 
habit of accurate statement, if he hears the father and 
mother lying and deceiving. The parents must exhibit 
in themselves in living action those principles they 
are seeking to imprint unconsciously in the child's 
mind. 

** The mother's tender care, the father's kind serious- 
ness, the relationship of the family, the order of the 
house must exist in all purity and worthiness before the 
child's ingenuous eyes, because he judges only what he 
observes, because what he sees is to him the only thing 
possible, the pattern for his imitation." ^ 

Waitz shows the order or disorder prevaiUng in the 
house is unconsciously transferred by the child to the 
mental and moral state of the world. 

" As mental instruction is most effectively imparted 
by visible illustrations, so is moral teaching best given 
by means of living examples. And where is the child 
to find these Uving examples if not in his home ? The 
child's models must be those who are always about 

1 F. Herbart, Science qf Educatwn, 2nd edition, p. 71. 
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him, those upon whom he depends, those whom he 
loves, those whom he knows best." ^ 

Herbart says again : ** The members of a family look 
confidently to the head, and this sense of 

Responsi- 

dependence favours the reUgious feeling. If bmty of 
the Ufe of the family is permeated by a noble 
piety, a sincere religious faith will take root in the heart 
of the children. To the child the family should be 
the symbol of the order in the world ; from the parents 
one should derive by idealisation the characteristics of 
the Deity. God is apperceived in the way the parent 
is appreciated ; the child's ideas of the Heavenly 
Father are moulded unconsciously by the earthly 
one. 

Again : ** Where can the character fabric of the man 
be built up so readily or so permanently as in the home 
of his childhood, from the Hving example and experi- 
ence, from the discipline and spiritual atmosphere 
which the parental hearth suppUes? On the parents, 
therefore, responsibility for the moral (unconscious) 
character of their children must, in the nature of 
things, continue to fall. In order to exhibit the natural 
relations between parent and child, and to show how 
active wilUng obedience is the strictly natural response 
of the child to the loyal fulfilment by the parent of 
his natural and organic duties, the subjoined table is 
given : — 

" Table showing the correlation of parent and parents and 
child .— ^^^^• 

1 A. Ransom, Parents* Review, Feb., 1897. 
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Parent's Prevenienco. Child' s Obedience. 

Love — Benevolence. Love — Affection. 

Sympathy. Sympathy. 

Watchful patience. Reverence. 

Help — Consistency. Help — Expectation. 

Service. Service. 

Encouragement. Perseverance. 

Experience — Guidance. Experience — Loyalty. 

Trustworthiness. Security. 

Wisdom. Admiration."^ 

" The sense of duty may arise through the communi- 
cation of one moral spirit with another moral spirit. 
This spiritual transference takes place most readily 
from those we love, trust, and admire. It takes place 
freely (unconsciously) by a process analogous to organic 
fertilisation. The parent's ofl&ce is to develop within 
the child a moral will, free, wise, and strong. This can 
only be effected through active contact with environ- 
ment, material and spiritual, through the wise use of 
sympathetic influence and example, and the careful 
presentation of ideas and ideals."^ 

We have seen that every child is bom with two dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, love and sense of justice. 
Now the mother ought specially to represent the ideal 
and example of the one, the father of the other. 

With regard to the mother's influence, Preyer re- 
Parentsas marks: "Here must not be forgotten the 
inspirers. suggcstive effects of the conduct of the 
mother. Every look, every word, every movement 

1 H. Beveridge, " Obedience," Parentt^ Review, Feb., 1897. « Ibid. 
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are, without the knowledge of the mother or nurse, 
suggestive to the child, ie,, they determine his mental 
representation, and, later, his actions." ^ 

Children instinctively estimate the moral worth of 
each' member of the family, and discern selfishness, 
vanity or hypocrisy with xmerring eye. And girls often 
grasp truths sooner than boys, and hold them more 
firmly, but by unconscious instinct rather than by the 
conscious reason. 

" There is no way of escape for parents ; they must 
needs be 'inspirers* to their children, because about 
them hangs, as the atmosphere about a planet, the 
thought-environment of the child, from which he de- 
rives those enduring ideas which express themselves as 
a life-long * appetency * towards things sordid or things 
lovely, things earthly or Divine." ^ 

Parents stand in relation to their own children in 
somewhat the relation of a hypnotiser to his patient. 
Whatever the mother suggests to the child, the child 
unquestionably receives. "Has it cut its finger and 
cries ? " " Never mind ! Mother kisses it and makes it 
well,*' and it is well. "Is it in a temper?" "No,'' 
says mother, " Charlie is not in a temper ; he is quite 
happy and loves mother and smiles at her." And, lo 
and behold ! tears are replaced by sunshine, and it is all 
true. The power of good suggestion wielded by the 
mother is incalculable for good. 

One hint and we have done. 

1 W. Preyer, Mental Education qf Childhood, p. 115. 
' C. Mason, Parents and Children^ p. 86. 
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Mothers too often, with the best intentions in the 
world, cultivate their own virtues at the expense of their 
children's. Children are born imitators, and the 
mother is their ideal. If the mother cultivates and dis- 
plays her own unselfishness in making the children the 
centre of everything, it does not make them unselfish, 
but selfish ; for they imitate her, and naturally think 
they are the people to be considered, if mother thinks 
so. To produce unselfishness in children requires an 
unselfishness of a deeper type in the parent, that will 
make the children ever wait on her and think of her first. 

And now leaving rather the direct subject of this 
chapter and our threefold text, we would like 

Hints on ^ 

conacious before finally saying good-bye to our child- 
hood, to give one or two hints respecting 
education more or less conscious, and the way in which 
the unconscious mind may be formed through the con- 
scious. 

Herbert Spencer remarks : ** We are on the highway 
towards the doctrine long ago enunciated by Pestalozzi 
that education must conform to the natural process of 
mental evolution. In education we are finding that 
success is to be achieved only by making our measures 
subservient to that spontaneous unfolding which all 
minds go through in their progress to maturity." ^ 

Frobel's system was a happy combination of the 
education of the conscious and the unconscious minds, 
and he also followed clearly the natural course of 
mental evolution. The unconscious mind can clearly 

1 Herbert Spencer, Ediicaiion, pp. 58, 59. 
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be educated through consciousness. Unconscious ap- 
perception can be implanted and learnt by conscious 
training. The difference in result between the training 
of the conscious and unconscious in after Ufe is worth 
noting. A man whose consciousness is better trained 
than his unconscious mind will only betray bad man- 
ners when off guard; his conscious actions will be 
superior to his instincts, as we say he will appear better 
than he is; while, on the other hand, a man whose 
unconscious mind has been thoroughly trained and 
educated, will have better instincts than conscious 
actions, and he will be at his best when most uncon- 
scious. We all know these two types, and can clearly 
see the difference between the results of training the 
Conscious and Unconscious. 

Schools as a rule train the former, home the latter. 
The principle of the infant school — most knowledge in 
shortest time, at cheapest rate — should never be imi- 
tated in the nursery. 

The guiding principle in all training is not to develop 
or excite faculties, but to feed them, delaying their dis- 
play, always thus training for remote, and not for 
immediate results; and above all, not to over-train, 
for this is one of the great practical results of recognis- 
ing the powers of the unconscious mind, that we see at 
once, if we have a certain sum total of mental force at 
our disposal, and if our unconscious mind requires a 
large amount for governing and directing the growth of 
the body, unless this is suppUed, body growth cannot 
proceed whatever amount of food may be taken. 
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This gives the reason why, when all the mental force 
is used in direct education and over-pressure ensues, 
physical growth is stunted or arrested. 

Fortunately now, there is increasing conformity in 
the artificial education of the conscious, to the earlier 
natural education of the unconscious. 

It must not be imagined however that this latter 
education ceases when school lessons begin. On the 
contrary, the unconscious mind is being educated all 
through. Knowledge has been divided into practical 
{which is unconscious) and rational (which is con- 
Bcious), and these two go on together. 

And now a hint as to details. 

The true order of conscious education is "from 
the known to the unknown, from the simple 

Details as to » r 

order and to the complex, from the concrete to the 
abstract,"^ and if this order were carefully 
observed in all studies from learning to read, to the 
study of Christianity and the Bible, fewer blunders 
would be made and far more satisfactory results would 
be obtained. 

Discrimination and exact observation by contrast and 
comparison through the senses should be carefully 
taught, and all sensations should be cultivated to the 
last extent by discrimination. The difi&culty here, as 
Preyer has remarked, is, that there is a "great 
want of discriminating terms in tastes, smells, touch, 
while colours and sounds are well supplied **^ with de- 

1 Prof. Holman, Introduction to Education, p. 221. 

2 W. Preyer, Menial Education of Childhood, p. 12. 
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scriptive words. Of conrse words alone can do little ; 
no words can teach the difference between red and 
green, nevertheless sense discrimination cannot be 
carried far without words to register its discoveries. 

Again, it is as well to get the knowledge into the brain 
through as many channels as possible. Hence hearing 
a subject as well as reading it is a great help, and the 
former is often the greater educator. 

" As a test of the ear and eye impressions received by 
reading ' As You Like It,* it was found that when 
read aloud to the class by the master they repeated it 
intelligently and understood the characters described; 
when, however, the boys were left to learn the task 
without hearing it read, they failed to appreciate its 
meaning. Good aural impressions produced a mental 
appreciation which sight of the page failed to effect.*' ^ 

Attention is most important in education, and it is 
found that three-quarters of an hour at a 

^ , Attention. 

time IS the longest penod at which it can 

be fully maintained. This, therefore, should be the 

extent of any one lesson requiring close attention. 

Attention directed to any subject may be voluntary 
(conscious) or involuntary (unconscious). We can fix 
our attention by an effort which is sometimes very 
great, and a time may come when the strongest volition 
can no longer resist the other distractions or the sense 
of fatigue. In children fixed attention is almost im- 

1 R. P. Holleck, Education of the Central Nervous System, 1896. Of coarse 
the reason of the above is obvioosly that in hearing we have Shakespeare's 
thoughts interpreted through another brain to ours, whereas in reading we have 
them presented through the unintelligent medium of printed chuacters. 
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possible, unless it be involuntary (unconscious), the 
power of the will being as yet so slight. Children 
punished for not attending are often punished for what 
they can't help by effort, whereas a suggestion directing 
their thoughts automatically would at once succeed. In 
short, it is easier to secure unconscious than conscious 
attention. 

The mind should be well grounded in nature before 
it studies art. Natural theology is the impression of 
the Divine mind in nature, and should precede doctrinal 
theology on the principle we have already given — the 
concrete before the abstract. 

Science, moreover, and natural theology go hand in 
hand. " True science and true religion are twin sisters, 
and the separation of either from the other is sure to be 
the death of both. Science prospers exactly in propor- 
tion as it is religious. . . . The great deeds of philoso- 
phers have been less the fruit of their intellect than of 
the direction of that intellect by an eminently reUgious 
tone of mind." ^ 

As a rule, emotions should be cultivated first and the 
intellect afterwards. '* Do," and not " don't," should be 
the watchword, and punishments should not be arbi- 
trary, but in the relations of cause and effect. " What 
a man sows that shall he also reap." And as a last word 
on the whole subject of child training we cannot do better 
than direct attention to the profound force of the three- 
fold maxim of Holy Writ, " Offend not, despise not, 
hinder not one of these little ones ". 

1 Prof. Huxley, quoted by Herbert Spencer, Education, p. 46. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE UNOONSOIOUS MIND AND SENSATION. 

In this chapter we propose to investigate the question 
of sensation in reference to the unconscious , , 

Is there 

nund, and to see what claim the term " un- nnconacious 

, . „ - , . . sensation ? 

conscious sensation has to serious recogni- 
tion. 

We will begin by considering sensation generally and 
the physical basis on which it rests. We will then 
consider the question of unconscious sensation, and 
finally review the various relations of sensation to 
mental action, both as cause and effect. First of all, 
we will quote from those who assert that feeling must 
be conscious. 

" Sensation is the most elementary form of conscious 
experience. FeeUng (sensation) is only another term 
for consciousness, or the state of being conscious.""^ 

" A feeling and a state of consciousness are, in the 
language of philosophy, equivalent expressions ; every- 
thing is a feeling of which the mind is conscious."^ 

'^ Consciousness is not generally used for states of 

1 Pflttger, Teleolomeal Mechanism of Life, qaoted by Layoook, Mind and 
BraiUf vol. L , p. 18o. 

' John Stuart Mill, Elements qf Logic, vol. L, p. 54. 

(237) 
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feeling, but rather for knowledge of them. Psycholo- 
gists, who think that being conscious of a feeling is 
something different from merely having a feeling, 
generally refer to self-consciousness."^ 

" Having a feeling and having a sensation sure not two 
things ; the names only are two. When, instead of the 
word ' feeling,' I use the word ' consciousness,' I use a 
tautological expression. To say I am conscious of a 
feeling is merely to say I feel it. To have a feeling is to 
be conscious, and to be conscious is to have a feeling." ^ 

"Movement presupposes sensation. Consciousness 
is a bye phenomenon which accompanies the reception 
of sensory impressions. It cannot be imagined as pre- 
ceding sensation ; it accompanies it" ' 

It will be observed that all these writers only regard 
sensation as conscious, or even as consciousness. 

" When an impression or sensation has affected the 
sensory ganglia, the resulting disturbance 
side of con- may be discharged in two ways. It may 
travel upwards to the cerebral centres, where 
it is perceived and is without doubt a conscious state ; 
or it may pass along the sensori-motor arc into some 
movement, when it is not so certain that it is a con- 
scious power."* 

To reduce this to the phraseology already used in 
considering habit, the sensation or afferent current 
arriving at the sensory ganglia in the mid brain may 

1 John Stuart Mill, MemerUs of Logic^ vol. i, p. 54. 

* Jas. Mill, Dualism of Human Mind^ p. 225. 

* Dr. A. Hill, paper on From Action to Volition^ Victoria Institute. 

* Maudsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 198. 
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either continue upwards to the cortex and become con- 
scious, or may be short-circuited in the mid brain, and 
so result in an action below the sphere of consciousness. 
(See diagram,) 

We have already given a word of warning, however, 
against taking these surcs or currents too literally. 
Montgomery, indeed, believes the connecting medium 
between the cells not to be nerve threads at all, which 
is rather in accordance with the most recent views on 
the neuron. 

He says : ** It is highly significant that, contrary to 
our theoretical expectations, the most accurate observers 
have hitherto failed to discover any central intercom- 
munication between sensory elements. Psychologists 
and daring or second-rate physiologists have, neverthe- 
less, generally assumed such connections. The sensory 
nerve elements seem to terminate singly — to come to 
an isolated end."^ . . . "Neuroglia (the ground glass 
connecting substance in which the nerve elements are 
embedded) will henceforth have to be considered the 
medium in which the synthesis of neural activities 
takes plarce. But amongst physiologists in general this 
structural climax of all organisation, . instead of being 
deemed the precious embodiment of nerve essence, is 
looked upon as mere nerve cement." * 

In confirmation of this view may be given the words 
of Dr. A. Hill himself, who has been already 

, . * -^ Paths of 

quoted with regard to the nerve arcs or nerve cur- 

. ., ^ rents. 

circmts. 

J Ed. Montgomery, Mind, vol. v., pp. 23, 24. « Ibid., p. 27. 
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"In the paper which I had the honour of reading 
before the Institute (vol. xxvi., Proceedings of Victoria 
Institute) I suggested a possible anatomical explana- 
tion of the formation of habit. It is at present but a 
hjrpothesis, and we know so little of the ultimate struc- 
ture of the 'ground substance' (neurogha) of the 
nervous system that the hypothesis if not disproved is 
likely to remain for long unproved ; but the highest 
magnifications seem to bear out the opinion that the 
ground substance is a network, the strands of which 
are of almost infinite tenuity. It is possible that the 
passage of impulses increases the width or conductivity 
of these strands, beats down paths, in fact, which sub- 
sequent impulses find it easier to travel" ^ 

This last thought exactly accords with that of Sir 
Michael Foster, quoted in chapter vi., p. 131, and with 
what we have advanced in chapter viii. 

The question as to the physical paths of sensation 
and other mental impulses is so interesting that, before 
leaving it, we will give the conclusion C. Mercier arrives 
at as to the nerve currents and the neuroglia. 

" In a thoroughly organised nerve region the cells are 
definitely and completely constituted, and their com- 
munications are made by fibres that are also definite 
and completely constituted with axis cyhnder, medullary 
sheath, and neurilemma complete. But in a region 
which has not completed its organisation, we find that 
the cells are less definitely constructed, that the fibres 

* Dr. A. Hill, paper on Inquiry into Formation qf Habit, p. 24. Victoria 
Institute. 
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sure far less demaorcated from the matter in which they 
are embedded. So little indeed are they differentiated 
from this substance (nenrogUa) that it is often a work 
of diflficulty, of delicacy, and of much labour, to estab- 
lish the difference between them; and the difference 
becomes greater the further the fibres are pursued. 

" In short, it appears that the fibres and the ground 
substance in which they are embedded are so closely 
alike in constitution that there is no difSculty in accept- 
ing the conclusion that is pressed upon us by other 
considerations, that the former are formed out of the 
latter by a slight re-arrangement of the component 
molecules. Granting that such a formation is possible, 
we have to seek the agency by which it is brought 
about, and the conclusion seems to the writer irre- 
sistible that this agency is the passage of currents of 
nerve energy in different directions through the ground 
substance (neuroglia). Wherever such a passage of 
energy takes place, it will leave behind it a track or 
pathway showing where it has passed ; and, more im- 
portant still, it will leave this pathway smoother, more 
permeable, and more easily traversed by subsequent cur- 
rents. Every subsequent current that passes that way 
will do its part towards scouring out the channel until 
at last a passage will be found, open, free, and readily 
permeable to currents that are about the mean volume." ^ 

Now as to the possibility of sensations being imcon- 

ScioUS. Unconscious 

"A multitude of impressions are constantly ^^'^^^t^^^is- 

1 C. Mercier, Tuke*8 Dictionary qf Psychology, 1892, p. 255. 

16 
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being made upon ns to which the ' ego ' appears to pay 
no heed. We do not attend to impressions below a 
certain assignable intensity, nor to those which have 
become habitual, or which do not vary in intensity. 
None of these are able to cross the threshold of con- 
sciousness. Moreover, a vast number of the strong and 
varying impressions that are made upon us are perpetu- 
ally jostling upon, but unable to cross, this threshold ; 
for, like the eye, our ego can only discern clearly that 
upon which its attention is directed. As Professor W. 
James in his Psychology remarks, 'One of the most 
extraordinary facts of our life is that, although we are 
besieged at every moment by impressions from our 
whole sensory surface, we notice so very small a part 
of them. . . . Yet the physical impressions which do 
not count are there as much as those which do.' " 

" For all these impressions, whether we are conscious 
of them or not, leave some mark behind. They weave 
a perceptible or imperceptible thread into the fabric of 
our life ; they make a greater or less indent upon our 
personaUty. We know that this is the case, for im- 
pressions of which we were unconscious at the time 
often emerge when the attention is withdrawn from 
things around, as in states of illness, in dream or in 
reverie." ^ 

Dr. Waldstein also says : '' There is hardly a moment 
. . . when the nerve endings in the skin are not con- 
stantly assailed by sensations of pressure, of temperature, 
of the flux or reflux of the blood supply. While we 

1 Prof. Barrett (Dublin), ffwnanitcbrian, 1896. 
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are completely unconscious of all these impressions, 
yet they enter into and increase the material of 
the snb-conscions self." ^ 

Feelings, it may be remarked, are not, strictly speak- 
ing, necessarily sensations, not beincf con- 

^ "^ » & Peelings not 

nected with senses, and may and do exist in necessarily 

., . . . sensations. 

the semi-conscious region. 

"It is correct to draw a line between feeling and 
knowing that we feel. It may be said in one sense 
that we cannot feel without knowing that we feel, but 
the assertion is verging on error,'* * 

*' 1st, Is consciousness to be accepted as co-extensive 
with the reaction of the sentient organism? 2nd, If 
not, is it the super-addition of some activity in the 
brain which co-operates with the mechanism of 
sensation ? 3rd, Or is it rather to be taken as a quahty 
of certain mental states due to the particular conditions 
at the moment ? *' * 

"There are mjnriads of vague feelings constantly 
flitting around the outer zone of consciousness, which, 
being unnoticed, can't be recalled by memory, yet these 
are scarcely to be signified by the name of sensations." * 

** Unconsciousness is a sentient state — not the entire 
absence of sentience we attribute to a machine. No 
one would think of calling a machine unconscious 
or a dog inhuman ; but we may call a man inhuman, 
and a sentient act unconscious. A process may be un- 

1 Dr. Waldstein, The Sub-conscious Self, p. 18. 

' James Mill, Dualism of Human Mind, p. 227. 

< G. H. Lewes, Problems qf Life and Mind, prob. ii, p. 145. 

^ James SnUy, Intuition and Sensation, p. 6C 
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conscious imd suddenly acquire the distinctness of a 
conscious state." ^ 

Wundt observes that there must be indifferent (un- 
Wimdt conscious) sensations, since pleasure and pain 

?^^^J3c *^ oppodtes which pass over from one to 
•^'■***°^ the other through a point of indifference. 
This point must in any case be imperceptible 

'' Sensuous pleasure always occurs along with a 
furtherance, and pain with a disturbance, of organic 
Ufa"* 

** An example of a pleasure (sensation) through the 
exorcise of the xmconscious will is the matron's pleasure 
in the new-bom child, or the transcendent bliss of the 
happy lover." • 

" The sensory stimuli of the objects to which we are 
thoroughly accustomed affect us unconsciously, or 
nearly so ; we see them without perceiving them." * 

" Though the cerebral centres (cortex) are undoubtedly 
the seat of clear consciousness, the sensory centres may 
still be conscious after a fashion of their oton"^ The 
italics are ours, and the sentence forcibly reminds us of 
Lewes' position, who sees consciousness everywhere, as 
we have stated in an earlier chapter — even in the spinal 
cord, while as a rule Maudsley sees the unconscious. 

It is remarkable therefore to find such an idea as the 
one just given, in his writings, though conmion in those 

1 G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life cmd Mind, prob. it, p. 15L 

* Lotze, Medical Psychology , qaoted by Ed. t. Hartmann, Philosophy of 
the Unconscious, voL t, p. 252. 

* Ed. T. HartaiBiin, Philosophy of the Unconscious^ p. 251. 

* Mandflley, Physioloay qf Mind, p. 280. 
B7&ui.,p.24a. 
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of hypnotists and others. We know and can know 
nothing of such a consciousness, because it is not our 
consciousness. Throughout this work consciousness is 
used in its ordinary sense as the consciousness of the 
man, and whatever mental process is not within its 
range we call unconsciousness. This does not assert or 
deny, though we confess we find it difficult to grasp the 
idea, whether individual centres or organs, or possibly 
cells, have a consciousness of their own. Of this we 
know nothing, and with it this work is not directly 
concerned. 

Our consciousness of sensation is, as has been pointed 
out, by no means implicitly to be trusted. "Every 
sensation is located by consciousness in the periphery, 
which information is incorrect."^ 
- Sensations can be truly produced by other means 
than peripheral irritation. Setting aside all 

^ ^ ® Sensations 

material agencies, these sensations can un- produced 
doubtedly be produced by the mind, acting 
both consciously and unconsciously. 

John Hunter says : " I am confident that I can fix 
my attention to any part until I have a sensation in 
that part". 

The transition is easy from the irritation of real sen- 
sations to those actually produced by expectation in 
the ideal centres, only we must remember the mind 
produces sensation by ideas, not ideas of sensation. The 
difference is enormous. 

"Whatever mental or bodily state can be excited 

1 Mandsley, Phygiology qf Mind, p. 28. 
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through the senses from without may arise from within, 
from imagination proper." ^ 

Braid took four men between forty and fifty years of 
age, and told them to fix their attention on their hands 
for five minutes. One, a member of the Koyal Academy, 
felt intense cold in the hand ; an author, darting and 
pricking pains ; a mayor felt heat ; a scientific man had 
the arm cataleptically fixed to the table.* 

The sensations in the hand by thought are produced 
probably by real vaso-motor changes in the hand, set 
up by the mental excitation of the sensory centre in 
the brain. 

" The expectation of a blow increases the pain felt." ' 

Professor Bennet tells a story (already quoted) of a 
Ideal butcher " who rushed into a druggist's shop 

sensations. ^^ great agony, having, as he explained, 
sUpped and caught his arm on a sharp hook by which 
he was suspended. He was pale, almost pulseless, and 
in acute pain. He screamed when the arm was moved 
and the sleeve cut off, and yet it was quite uninjured, 
only the coat being hooked." * 

" Two medical students were engaged in dissection ; 
one playfully passed the handle of his scalpel across the 
finger of his friend, who started, shrieked, and then 
confessed that he felt the pain of the blade cutting 
through to the bone.*'^ 

1 Hack Take, Mind and Body, 2nd edition, vol. L, p. 80. 
^ Braid, Hypnotism, xz., p. 98. 
> Hack Take, Mind and Body, vol i., p. 80. 
* Prof. Bennet, Metmeric Mania qf 1861, p. 15. 

B Oratiolet, La Physi^ncmie, p. 287 ; see G. H. Lewes, Problems qf Life 
and Mind, prob. iii, p. 277* 
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'' One of the oldest examples of mind pain is quoted 
by Burton/' says Hack Tuke, " of a parson's wife in 
1607 who, being falsely told by a physician that she 
was troubled with sciatica, the same night after her 
return had a severe fit of it." 

The sensation of the teeth on edge may be excited 
by an acid on the teeth (normal irritation), by scraping 
glass (transference from auditory canal, which lies by 
the side of the nerve, from teeth in a bony canal), by 
seeing glass about to be scraped (transference from 
optic nerve by association), or by the mere thought of 
it being done (transference from ideal centres). In 
each of these cases the mouth may be filled with 
saUva. 

Braid records the following : — 

"A man (twenty-nine) rested his right arm on the 
chair with the palm upwards, when he was told to 
look away and concentrate his attention on any feeUng 
in that arm. In half a minute he felt a sUght 
pricking, which was intensified to a feeUng of elec- 
tricity. All this time I had done nothing. I then 
desired him to tell me what he felt now, putting 
emphasis on the word now, leading him to think I 
was conducting some different operation. The result 
was the former sensation at once ceased; but when 
I asked him to say what he felt now, the former 
sensations all returned. I then whispered to his 
wife so that he could just overhear me, 'Now his 
fingers will draw up, his hands be clenched/ which 
effects immediately followed. All this time I did 
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absolutely nothing. The man was very intelligent, 
wide awake and had never been mesmerised, hypnotised 
or tested before.*' ^ 

" A lady of fifty-six taken into a dark closet and desired 
to look at the poles of a powerful magnet of nine ele- 
ments speedily saw sparks pouring forth from them hke 
fireworks. Without her knowledge I closed the box 
in which the magnet was placed, but still the same 
appearances were seen." ^ 

We could of course multiply these instances of special 
and ordinary sensations produced by the mind ad infini- 
tvm^ but we feel many more would prove ad rumseam, as 
the phenomenon is now so well known and established. 
We therefore pass on. 

We will now give a few instances of feeUngs pro- 
duced by memory. 

Sensation ^ '^ 

produced by Giddiuess ou knowing we are approaching 
a great height or dangerous path is often 
felt, the result of unconscious memory of similar 
positions before. This is never felt by animals. 

Dr. Kellogg, quoted by Hack Tuke, tells us that 
" when young he always had to cross a rough arm of the 
sea in a small steamboat, when he was invariably sick. 
On the boat was an old blind fiddler. The result was 
that for years after he never could hear the violin with- 
out experiencing nausea.*' 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe sat in a room to write 
where she had sat and studied eight years before. She 
felt her feet moving restlessly under the table, and then 

1 Braid, Power of Mind aver Body^ p. 17. * Ihid, 
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remembered eight years before she always had a foot- 
stool. It was this the feet were seeking.^ 

Some instances of feelings stopped by mental action, 
mainly unconscious, may now be given. 

Anaesthesia is common with melanchoUcs, ^^^'^ 
hyperaesthesia with neurotics. Insensibility the mind, 
and pain are common in mental disease. 

Soldiers in victory remain practically insensible to 
cold. Hunger and thirst are modified by the condition 
of the mind. Thirst is often removed by attention 
being diverted. On the other hand, it is very common 
among soldiers at the beginning of a battle. Soldiers 
in battle seldom feel any pain in the wounds until the 
battle is over. Carpenter says, and the writer can bear 
most emphatic testimony to the same fact, that he has 
often found in speaking, when suffering from severe 
rheumatic pain, that it has entirely ceased to be 
perceived until he sat down, when it returned in full 
force. 

Pains, it is well known, go when the doctor comes, 
and toothache ceases in the dentist's room. 

Dr. Carpenter discusses the question in such instances 
as to whether the pain has been consciously felt though 
not remembered. He rightly considers this as a mere 
assumption; for, although the changes may occur in 
the sensorium, they cannot be said to be felt without 
consciousness. 

"During the O'Connell agitation in Ireland, Lord 

1 F. P. Cobbe, Darwinian, p. 326. 
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Anglesey, who had snfFered for years continnoiisly from 
tic^oaloarenx, was quite free from pain." ^ 

With regard to feelings producing nnconscioasly 

psychical effects, Unzer points out that any 

gvdneed bj scYcre painful sensation inflicted excites the 

retaliating or war instinct before its cause is 

even known. 

The following will illustrate feelings producing phy- 
sical effects unconsciously. 

In 1882, Braine, of Charing Cross Hospital, as re- 
corded by Tuke, effected complete ansBsthesia with a 
clean inhaler and no smell of chloroform, and two 
sebaceous scalp tumours were removed. On removing 
the inhaler between the two, the patient (a girl) began 
to get conscious, but went off again on reappljring it, 
and declared she felt nothing all through. Ten yeaars 
after, he gave air only in an inhaler, and ten teeth were 
extracted without any pain being felt 

The smell of ether three inches from the nose has 
produced anaesthesia and heavy breathing. 

Gratiolet tells us of a law student who, being present 
for the first time at an operation on the ear, felt at the 
same time such a sharp pain in his own ear that he 
involuntarily put his hand to it and ched out 

Observe finally that, as ideas can be strengthened by 
attention, so can sensation be increased, producing 
severe irritation. 

In summing up this short chapter, we would say that 

* Grerille, Journal of tht Reigns qf George IV, and WiUiam IV., toL iL, 
p. 109. 
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a very small proportion of the aflferent currents arriving 
at the brain produce conscious sensations of any kind. 
If the term " unconscious sensation '* be objected to, let 
"unconscious irritation" be substituted; for they cer- 
tainly produce the same effects on the unconscious 
mind which in the conscious we term sensation ; and, 
furthermore, we have shown that sensations can be pro- 
duced by the unconncious mind, arrested by it, and can 
produce themselves psychical and physical effects 
through its agency. 

This chapter, which might well be the longest in the 
book, is one of the shortest, for which the reader will 
be thankful We fear, however, further instances of 
the connection between sensations and mind will have 
to be inflicted upon him when we come to speak of the 
unconscious mind in relation to disease. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND THE BODY GENERALLY. 

Wb will in this chapter consider the general relations 
Body formed of the unconscious mind with the body and 

and main- 
tained by brain. We will give examples in connection 

activity. with these relations of physical and psychical 

effects, and point ont the value of the relations we are 

considering. 

We will give some extracts bearing on the remark- 
able power of the unconscious mind over the body. 

The unconscious mind, in addition to the three 
qualities which it shares in common with the conscious, 
viz,, will, intellect and emotion, has undoubtedly an- 
other very important one — ^nutrition, or the general 
maintenance of the body. 

" The explanation that unconscious psychical activity 
itself appropriately forms and maintains the body has 
not only nothing to be said against it, but has all 
possible analogies from the most different departments 
of physical and of animal life in its favour, and appears 
to be as scientifically certain as is possible in the in- 
ferences from effect to cause." ^ 

''The connection of mind and body is such that a 

1 Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the UnoonsciouSf voL L, p. 202, 

(252) 
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given state of mind tends to echo itself at once in the 
body." 1 

**If a psychosis or mental state is produced by a 
neurosis or material nerve state, as pain by a prick, 
so also is a neurosis produced by a psychosis. That 
mental antecedents call forth physical consequents is 
just as certain as that physical antecedents call forth 
mental consequents." * 

"Mind, through sensory, motor, vaso-motor and 
trophic nerves, causes changes in sensation, muscular 
contraction, nutrition, and secretion." * 

" If the brain is an outgrowth from a body corpuscle 
and is in immediate relation with the structures and 
tissues that preceded it, then, though these continue to 
have their own action, the brain must be expected to 
act upon the muscular tissue (whether striped or un- 
striped), the organic functions and upon the nervous 
system itself."* By the word "brain** all through 
these extracts is obviously meant its mental powers, 
and especially those that are unconscious ; in short, the 
unconscious mind. 

These powers can, of course, be set in action by the 
conscious will. 

In wiUing any conscious act, " the unconscious will 
is evoked to institute means to bring about ^ . 

" . This psychic 

the eflfect. Thus, if I will a stronger sah- power is 

. unconscious. 

vary secretion, the conscious willing of this 

effect excites the unconscious will to institute the 

*iWrf., p. 16. 



1 Mandsley, Phyaidlogy qf Mind. p. 802. 

* Carpenter, Physiology qf Mind, p. 802. 

* Hack Take, Mind and Body, vol i., p. 1 
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necessary means. Mothers are said to be able to provide 
through the will a more copious secretion, if the sight 
of the child arouses in them the will to suckle. There 
are people who perspire voluntarily. I now possess the 
power of instantaneously reducing the severest hic- 
coughs to silence by my own will, while it was formerly 
a source of great inconvenience to me." ^ 

"An irritation to cough, which has no mechanical 
cause, may be permanently suppressed by the will. I 
believe we might possess a far greater voluntary power 
over our bodily functions if we were only accustomed 
from childhood to institute experiments and to practise 
ourselves therein." * 

Many of these illustrations are quite familiar to some 
of us, but the explanation of the agency of the uncon- 
scious mind in carrying out the fiats of consciousness 
is probably new. 

The following conclusion, however, is very impor- 
tant : — 

" We have arrived at the conclusion that every action 
of the mind on the body, without exception, is only 
possible by means of an unconscious will; that such 
an unconscious will can be called forth partly by means 
of a conscious will, partly also through the conscious 
idea of the eflfect, without conscious will, and even in 
opposition to the conscious will ".* 

The following is a reference to the obscure eflfect of 
surroundings on unconsciousness, shown physically : — 

1 Ed. V. Uartmann, PkUoaophy of the Unconscumt, voL L, p. 178. 
«i«rf..p. 179. •iWd.,p.201. 
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" We know at night the cortex (here, as we take it, 
Professor Clouston refers not to consciousness which 
has its seat here, but to the unconscious mind) is in a 
totally different state from its condition during the day. 
Do not all febrile aflfections become worse at night? 
Are not all mental affections then at their worst? 
Neuroses, epilepsy, spasmodic diseases are all aggravated. 
Most people die in the early hours of the morning." ^ 

" Mental phenomena cannot be referred to bodily as 
effects to causes, but there is a uniform co-ordination 
between mental processes and definite physical pro- 
cesses in the brain. The connection can only be 
regarded as a parallehsm of two causal series side by 
side, but never directly interfering with each other, in 
virtue of the incompatibility of their terms. It is 
psychophysical parallelism." ^ 

" All those inferences that unextended spirit and ex- 
tended matter can have no relations with each other 
are set aside by the obvious facts that one does affect 
the other. The spirit can take the body, and by con- 
scious and unconscious activities, mould it for a dwelling 
place and instrument for its uses, before it enters into 
possession by sensibihty and inteUigence."* 

The relations of quaUties of mind with the charac- 
teristics of the brain are not obvious. Dogs, ^ , ^ 
horses, elephants, whales have increasingly mind and 
beautiful and numerous convolutions, but 
their minds do not increase in the same ratio. Monkeys 

1 Prof. Clouston, Britith Medical Jowmal, 18th Jan., 1896. 
s Wnndt. * Noah Porter, Human InUllea, p. 89. 
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have no convolutions, only commencing fissures, and, 
though smooth, are most Uke human brains, and yet in 
intelligence, etc., are far below horses or dogs. In 
relative quaUties the ape is further removed from the 
human race than 'most other animals.^ 

It may be mentioned here in connection with the 
vast range of work carried on by the human brain, that 
it is roughly computed (Meynert) to have some six 
hundred miUion separate nerve cells. Later calculations 
throw doubt on thia* 

" The highest mental centres can be demonstrated to 
have abundant and direct connection with the lower 
motor and trophic centres."' 

The mental centres in the cortex have, we may here 
remark, the power of directly influencing physiological 
functions and tissue nutrition. Of this we shall give 
some remarkable instances when we come to speak of 
the unconscious mind and nutrition. Going to sleep is 
undoubtedly largely the result of suggestions from the 
unconscious mind, which also brings a general feeUng 
into consciousness when, on waking, enough sleep has 
been had ; or, on the other hand, when it has been in- 
sufiGicient. 

" The general bodily feeling which results from the 
sense of the different organic processes is not attended 
with any definite consciousness." * 

But certain mental f eeUngs seem connected with de- 

1 BnSon. Natural History, vol. iv., p. 61. 

3 Pro! UloustoD, British Medical Journal, 18th Jan., 1896. 

s See British Medical Journal, 9th Oct, 1897. 

^ MaudsLey, Physiology of Mind, p. 254. 
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finite parts of the body — love with the heart and 
melancholy with the Uver, while to arrive at Relation of 
the highest point of mental insight, there has J^3oT^*^ 
always been a tendency to direct the thoughts *^® ^^y- 
to the pit of the stomach, or just above the navel ; here 
Ues the great solar plexus, chief centre of the sympa- 
thetic system. Many feehngs are connected with this 
region, and we speak of a sickening story, sickening 
thoughts, etc. The Bible speaks of "bowels of mercies," 
" straitened in your own bowels," etc. 

The organic or vegetative functions as well as the skin 
and hair are specially affected by the emotions. A short 
time of extreme trouble may make a man look many 
years older than before it commenced. The eye will 
lose its brightness, the face will become withered, the 
brow wrinkled and the hair blanched. Fear may check 
perspiration and produce skin diseases. 

"A lady saw a heavy dish fall on her child's hand, 
cutting off three of the fingers. She felt great pain in 
her hand, and on examination the corresponding three 
were swollen and inflamed. In t;^enty-four hours in- 
cisions were made, and pus evacuated." ^ 

" The influence of the most dissimilar emotions on 
the functions of secretion are well known, e.g,, vexation 
and anger on bile and milk." ^ 

** The unconscious mind as revealed by hjrpnotism 
can exercise marvellous control over the nervous, vaso- 
motor, and circulatory and other systems. A hjrpnotised 

> Dr. Carter, Pathologv and Treatment of Eyateria, p. 24. 

* Ed. V. Hartmann. Philosophy of the UnconseiouSf vol. i., p. 181. 

17 
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subject can hold out his arm indefinitely in painless 

Hypnotic 
and hysteric 
phenomena. 



contraction, can inhale strong ammonia 

Hypnotic " 

and hysteric under the name of otto of roses with un- 



watery eyes."^ 

"There seems no reasonable grounds for doubting 
that, in certain chosen subjects, congestion, bums, 
bUsters, raised papules, bleeding from the nose or skin 
can be produced by suggestion/' ^ 

"The expectation," says Braid, "of a belief of some- 
thing about to happen is quite sufficient to change the 
physical cw^tion of any part." * 

" The sensation of heat and cold can be abolished by 
the unconscious mind, and high temperature produced 
in the blood by the same agency without disease." * 

In hysteria the unconscious mind suggests and 
carries out states of morbid feehng, which to a great 
extent can be inhibited by the power of the conscious 
will. 

**We talk and laugh and weep, we blush and we 
shiver, we hunger and sweat, we digest and defeecate all 
through the brain cortex. There is not one of these 
physiological acts but can be instantly arrested by a 
mental act." * 

This is not perhaps hterally correct, if only a con- 
scious mental act is meant, as in the case of blushing, 
sweating in disease and shivering in a rigor ; in these 

1 W. James, Psychology, vol. ii., p. 602. « Ibid., p. 612. 

* Braid, Power ^ Mind over Body, p. 6. 

^ Excluding, of course, deception, as in the patient mentioned elsewhere, 
who could always produce a temperature of 110° m the mouth by compressing 
the bulb with her teeth. 

6 Prof. Clouston, Bfitiah Medical Journal, 18th Jan., 1896. 
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the mental act must be excited nncoDSciously to have 
the greatest effect. 

The effects of a purgative pill have been rendered nil 
and it has produced sleep in the belief it was an opiate 
pill, though consisting of a strong dose of colocynth and 
calomel. On the other hand, an opium pill given for 
sleep has failed to produce it, but proved a strong pur- 
gative in the beUef it was so intended. 

Laughter stamps a merry look on the face, which, by 
degrees, becomes permanent, and tends to produce a 
happy disposition. If you set your face truly to ex- 
press any passion, you tend to feel that passion. 

** A complete fit of drunkenness can be produced by 
drinking vinegar as champagne. There is no limit to 
the power of illusions or to their variety but your own 
power of invention. On the other hand, real sensations, 
as we have seen, may be entirely abolished." 

Here is a good illustration from Braid : — 

" I passed a gold pencil-case from the wrist to the 
fingers ends of alady fifty-six years old without ^^^ j^ ^^ 
touching her, and she experienced a creeping, peycbio 
twitching sensation in that hand until it be- the body by 

, suggestion. 

came quite unpleasant. On getting her to 
look in another direction and describe her feelings, the 
results were the same when I made no movement at all, 
the whole being evidently caused by the power of the 
mind in causing a physical action of the body. With 
another lady I took a pair of scissors and passed them 
over her hand laid upon the table froni the wrist down- 
wards without contact. She immediately felt a creep- 
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ing sensation followed by spasmodic twitching of the 
muscles so as to toss tbe hand from the tabla I then 
desired her to place her other hand on the table, so 
that she might not observe what was being done, and 
in the same length of time similar phenomena were 
manifested, though I did nothing. I then told her 
her hand would become cold, and it was so ; then in- 
tensely hot." ^ 

The following is also from Braid : — 

" A London physician who mesmerised by the use of 
a powerful magnet had a patient in a magnetic sleep. 
He told me the mere touch of a magnet on a Hmb 
would at once stiffen it, which at once proved to be the 
case. I now told him I had a small instrument in my 
pocket which was quite as powerful, and offered to 
operate on his patient, whom I had never seen before, 
and who was asleep when I entered the room. My 
instrument was only three inches long, as thick as a 
quill, with a ring at the end. I told him, when put into 
her hands, both arms would become rigid, and such 
was the case. I then took the instrument from her, 
and again returned it in another position, and told him 
now it would have the reverse effect, and she would not 
be able to hold it ; and now, if her hand was forcibly 
closed on it, it would open of itself, and such was the 
case, to the great surprise of the doctor, who wanted to 
know what had been done to the instrument to invest 
it with this opposite power. This I declined to tell 
him till he had seen the following proofs of its remark- 

1 Braid, Power qf Mind over Body^ p. 16. 
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able powers. I told him that a touch with it on either 
leg would cause it to rise and become rigid, and such 
was the case. That a second touch would relax the 
rigidity, and cause it to fall, which proved to be a fact. 
She then awoke. I then applied the ring of my instru- 
ment to the third finger of her right hand, from which 
it was suspended, and told the doctor it would send her 
asleep ; to this he replied, * It never will '. I told him 
again I felt sure of it. We then were silent and she 
speedily went to sleep. 

"Having roused her again, I put the instrument on 
the second finger of her left hand, and told the doctor it 
would be found she could not go to sleep when it was 
placed there. He said she would, and steadily gazed 
at her to send her off. After some time he asked her if 
she did not feel sleepy, to which she replied, * Not at 
all *. I then requested her to look at the point of the 
forefinger of her right hand, which I told the doctor 
would send her to sleep, and such was the case. I then 
roused her, and made her go to sleep again by looking 
at the nail of the thumb of the left hand. I then ex- 
plained to the doctor that the wonderful instrument 
which I had used was the key and ring of my port- 
manteau." ^ 

In a factory at Hebden Bridge in 1787 a girl popped 
a mouse into the bosom of another girl. She got a fit. 
The next day three more girls had tits. On 17th 
February, the next day, six mora The works were 
stopped, as it was supposed to arise from a bag of cotton. 

1 Braid, Power qf Mind over Body, pp. 32, 88. 
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On the 18th fourteen more had fits, one being a man ; 
the fits lasting from fifteen minutes to twenty-four 
hours. Dr. St. Clare cured them (thi-ough the uncon- 
scious mind) with the electrical machina^ 

** A young lady gave her father laudanum in mistake. 
When he died she was struck down, and lay ten months 
till death from general oedema set in. There was a 
post-mortem examination, and there was no cause of 
death but dropsy from mental causes.'* ^ 

Generally speaking, the quaUty of mental occupation 
influences longevity. Poets average fifty-seven years, 
clergymen over sixty-five. Of course there are other 
factors. 

We will give a few more instances of the action 
More ex- oi the uuconscious mind over the body 
^yii^flc- before considering in conclusion the general 
confer value of this power. 

°^*^- Instinctive fear is often seen in young 

children who will be quiet when carried upstairs by a 
strange person, but restless when carried down. 

" An uncultured person telUng a story follows it with 
unconscious appropriate gestures. That they are not 
due to volition is plain from the fact that they follow 
the more surely the more he loses himself in the 
subject." ^ 

Of this nature are the shrugs of the Frenchman and 
all unconscious gestures. 



1 Becker's " Epidemics of the Middle Ages/' OmUeman*8 Magasdne, 1787. 
" Sir H. Marsh. Dublin Quarterly Journal, vol xliv., p. 9. 
3 Maudsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 808. 
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I have a servant who, being naturally somewhat 
of a mimic, whenever telling me any message uncon- 
sciously gives it in the voice of the person who gave it 
to her. 

It is very curious how we place our body in atti- 
tudes corresponding to our mental states, just as we 
have already seen bodily attitudes may cause mental 
states. If we try to see a thing with our mind we 
often put on an intense and strained expression with 
our eyes. If we are in a state of deUght the eyes are 
fixed in ecstasy. Some words almost seem to have a 
pleasant or disagreeable taste. 

How great grief paralyses the body generally ! Fall- 
ing in love, too, affects the whole body, while the shock 
of breaking off an engagement suddenly may produce 
profound anaemia, or blanch the hair in twenty-four 
hours. 

On visiting at houses, a person with a good ear and 
imitative character soon begins unconsciously to adopt 
the voice and mannerism of his hosts. It is impossible 
to be seized with a vivid idea without the whole body 
being placed in harmony with this idea. 

In pride, it has been said, a man seems to " taste 
himself*. 

Now, as to the importance of all this : — 

** The influence of the body on the mind is great, 
but that of the mind on the body is even importance 
greater; and a recognition of this truth is ^ioJ^mind 
essential, both in the prevention and treat- to the body, 
ment of every form of disease. Every process in the 
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body is liable to be controlled by nervous (mental) 
influence. AU functions may be violently and con- 
tinuously influenced by mental causes." ^ 

We do not enter further on the therapeutic value of 
the mind here, because the subjects require and will re- 
ceive, as abready intimated, special attention in a future 
chapter. 

But the value of mental action on the body has a far 
wider scope than therapeutics. The body has to be 
trained by the mind, and in saying this we would beg 
our readers to consider that the process is entirely in- 
voluntary ; that is, it is the unconscious mind, so little 
thought of, that does the work, and not the conscious. 

To it we owe all the intelligent and varied expressions 
of the face, the only beautiful forms of it 

Facial ex- , . , , 

pression due bemg those that are unconscious, so readily 
scious mind distinguished from the conscious imitation 
^ °°* put on artificially by the force of the will. 

To it we owe the carriage of the body, so that you can 
judge of a man's character by his gait, his postures, his 
physical manner and habits, the unconscious mind in 
its nobility or its degradation being indelibly stamped 
upon the body. 

" He is a dull scholar/' it is said, " who cannot read a 
man's character even from a back view." Bound a statue 
of the Prince Consort in Edinburgh stand representa- 
tive groups paying homage to him. If you get a back 
view of any of these you see unconscious mind impressed 
on matter, and can tell at once the sailor or soldier, 

1 Dr. E. Haughtou, Dublin, Laws qf Vital Force, 2nd edition, p. 46. 
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peasant or scholar or workman. Look at the body and 
face of a man when the mind is gone. Look at the 
body of a man who has lost his self-respect. Look at 
the body of a thief, of a sot, of a miser. Compare the 
faces and expressions of a philanthropist, of a beggar, of 
a policeman, of a scholar, of a sailor, of a lawyer, of a 
doctor, of a shopwalker, of a sandwich man, of a farmer, 
of a successful manufacturer, of a nurse, of a refined 
girl, of a servant, of a barmaid, of a nun, of a ballet 
dancer, of an art student, and answer to yourself these 
two questions : First, are these different expressions of 
body and face due essentially to physical or psychical 
causes ? And, secondly, do these psychical causes act 
on the facial and other muscles in consciousness or 
out of consciousness? The only possible answers to 
these two questions leave us with this fact, were no 
other proof possible, that we each have within us an 
unconscious psychical power (here called unconscious 
mind) which has sufficient force to act upon the body 
and display psychical conceptions through physical 
media. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND THE SPECIAL SENSES. 

L— Sight. 

In entering upon this interesting and important sub- 
ject, let us clear the ground by emphasizing 
are psy- the Sufficiently obvious fact that the special, 
and indeed all, sensations are psychical and 
not physical. The apparatus is physical, but sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, touch, and common sensation are 
functions of the mind, not of the body; while the 
media which appropriately convey to the brain the 
various vibrations which the mind recognises under 
these names, are all physical and material. 

The eye, therefore, itself sees no more than a camera; 
it is essentially a nervous sensitive plate, on which, by 
means of a lens, the light picture is impressed. This 
impression is thence conveyed by nerve vibrations, first 
to the mid-brain (optic lobes), and then, if the picture 
is to be consciously "seen,*' to the cortex (occipital 
region). Until, therefore, the vibrations reach the 
cortex, there is no conscious " sight **. 

Without actually dogmatising, the first journey we 

apprehend brings it before the unconscious mind ; the 

latter, before the conscious mind. Anyhow, there are 

(266) 
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three centres of vision : the retina, the physical or 
organic centre; the ganglia (corpora quadri- 
gemina) in the mid-brain, the unconscious centres of 

vision. 

psychical centre ; and the gangha in the cor- 
tex, the conscious psychical centre. The order of de- 
velopment is also the same as that here given. As far 
as we know, all the special senses have thus three centres 
— physical and unconscious and conscious psychical. 
This last has been proved by Herman Munk, in Ger- 
many, to be in the occipital region, that of speech 
being similarly proved to be in the left parietal region 
by Broca of Paris. 

As stated in a previous chapter, we do not absolutely 
dogmatise on the correspondence of the two cerebral 
centres with the spheres of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness ; but we do say, from their position respec- 
tively, it is at least probable they are used for these two 
purposes, and at any rate we emphatically state that 
conscious and unconscious mental vision does take 
place, whether these centres correspond with it or not. 
We think they do, and we are not alone in so thinking, 
and we will give this proof for what it is worth. 

** Destruction of the retina produces physical blind- 
ness, destruction of the visual brain centres produces 
psychical blindness (Ferrier); and further, we have 
some considerable evidence that destruction of the 
cortical centre alone, leaving the mid-brain centre un- 
touched, destroys consciousness of sight only, and the un- 
conscious vision remains and serves to guide the animal 
(as in a pigeon mechanically picking up com, etc.)." 
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The next point is that a deaf man can truly hear 
Irritation of iioises, and a blind man see sights; hence 
SS^^uS^t *^® irritation or vibration of the psychical 
sensatioiis. sight centres need not be received from light 
or sound, or from the physical centres or apparatus at all. 

The physical centres may be irritated by a blow or 
by drugs, and this may cause flashes or abnormal vision 
without any light at all, as in a blow on the closed eyes 
in the dark, or, on the other hand, can be set in motion 
by ideal centres, the resulting sight or sound being in- 
distinguishable from that produced in the normal way. 
We give one or two instances as to drugs. 

Dr. Mitchell Bruce, after taking five fifteen-grain 
doses of salicylate of soda, found they caused visions of 
unpleasant faces when the eyes were closed. 

CarmaMs Indica (Indian hemp) causes visual hallu- 
cinations ; alcohol in delirium tremens, hallucinations 
of cats, rats, mice, etc. Quinine may cause definite 
sounds like a barrel-organ. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton saw a light spot with rainbow 
colours round continuously, after taking nearly one 
grain of digitalin. 

Now, as to the production of visual sensations by 
pure ideal excitation. 

" There is no sensation, general or special, excited by 
Pnre ideas agents acting upon the body from without, 
^t°^-«»- which cannot also be excited from within 



tiona by emotional states affecting the sensory 

centres." ^ 

1 Hack Tuke, Mind and Body, 
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I know personally a shorthand writer who, when 
listening to an address (not writing it), clearly sees the 
shorthand outlines while the man is speaking. 

"Talma swd when he entered on the stage he was 
able, by the power of the will, to banish the audience 
from his sight and to substitute in their place so many 
skeletons. This gave such an impulse to his acting as 
to produce the most startUng effect." ^ 

A friend of Dr. Tuke in a crowd clearly saw himself 
being crushed to death. 

** Dr. Bidder, Q.C., when performing mental calcula- 
tions, referred to certain visual numerals vividly de- 
picted by his brain. Professor Beer, of Bonn, is able in 
the same Ught to contract or dilate his pupil at will, by 
thinking of darkness or light." * 

Second sight, in the Highlands, has been well estab- 
lished by the researches of the Psychical second 
Research Society. Here peasants and farmers ^^** 
walking along the road see funeral processions, etc., 
with such vividness that they step out of the way to 
avoid them, and can tell the names of the people who 
compose them. 

Sir B. Brodie knew a gentleman who, when he fixed 
his thoughts intently on an imaginary object, could see 
it projected upon the opposite wall with all the distinct- 
ness of reality. 

" A piece of green paper is exactly covered by a piece 
of transparent white paper ; the latter appears greenish 
owing to the shimmer through it of the under green. 

1 Hack Take, Mind amd Body, vol. ii, p. 147. ' Ihid,, p. 167. 
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A piece of grey paper about the size of a wafer is then 
inserted between these two. The normal colour of 
such a grey spot, seen through white transparent paper, 
will be that of a dull white ; but now is it neither grey 
nor white nor greenish, but rose red. Perhaps you 
think it is owing to the eye being stimulated by the 
green ground that this rose-red appearance is due? 
Not so. For leaving the papers just as they are, the 
rose-red appearance vanishes directly you bring another 
piece of grey paper near the first, but on the thin cover- 
ing paper instead of under it ; having seen the rose 
colour vanish thus, you see it reappear directly the 
second piece of grey paper is removed. That the colour 
is not produced by the direct stimulation of sense, but 
by the indirect stimulation of an unconscious judgment, 
is the paradoxical explanation of this surprising fact." ^ 
At the Leeds meeting of the British Association, 
Professor Stivelly gave the following anec- 
of sight im- dotc : " One morning, soon after breakfast, I 

preesions. 

stood gazing at a hive of bees just beginning to 
swarm. They were dashing rapidly about against the 
bright sky in a most curious yet regular confusion. In 
the evening, as it grew dark, I again went out to see 
the beehive, and was much surprised to see, as I 
thought, multitudes of large flies coursing about in the 
fidr. I told my sister-in-law, who said I must be mis- 
taken, as she had never seen an evening on which so few 
flies were abroad. Soon after, in my bedroom, when I 
knelt to my prayers, I was surprised to see between me 

1 G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, problem iii., p. 278. 
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and the wall, swarms of bees, all in rapid whirling 
motion, as in the morning. This scene continued as 
long as I remained awake, nor had it entirely faded by 
the next night, though much less vivid." ^ 

The vivid visions in dreams, when the minutest de- 
tails of landscape or room are seen, will occur to many, 
and also day dreams, as, in town, on closing the eyes 
one sees the country house with the garden and orchard, 
the vision being greatly intensified if there are any 
helpful associations through other senses to support the 
ideal vision, such as the hum of a bluebottle in the 
room, or the smell of violets or roses. 

Even in sleep the vision is aided by adventitious 
sounds. 

The facts of hypnotism supply an interminable 
series of illustrations of visual delusions, with Hypnotiam 
which we will not weary our readers. We fff^tedly 
will only give one or two as specimens. But ffl«*i*ceiitres 
first let us call attention to the singularly simple way 
in which a person can be placed in the hypnotic con- 
dition. 

Dr. Bain says : " It has been determined by experi- 
ment that persistent imagination of a bright colour 
fatigues the sense of sight. Still more, however, a 
bright light or reflection, which need not be moved at 
all, but simply gazed at, will throw a person into that 
will-less waking sleep endowed with special powers, 
known as hypnotic.'* * 

1 G. H. Lewes, Problems qf L{fe and Mindf problem iu., p. 278. 
8 A. Bain, Min4 and Body^ p. 90. 
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And here we may aptly consider a quotation from 
Radestock. He says: "Hobbs remarks, *It is almost 
immaterial to a person whether he always perceives 
the same object or nothing * ; but Bain thinks he should 
have said ' wholly,* for it is a well-known fact that an 
unchanged impression on our senses has the same in- 
fluence as none at all. *A change of impression/ 
says Bain, ' is necessary if we shall grow conscious of 
it.'"i 

Quite so ; but Hobbs should have said " almost the 
same to conscumsness *\ Bain might have added " wholly 
the same to consciousness ". Both these, it will be ob- 
served, rashly conclude, because the same object soon 
ceases to have any conscious effect, that, therefore, it has 
none — a most dangerous fallacy, and one into which such 
writers could never have been betrayed were it not for 
the deliberate ignoring of the unconscious. Now we 
see in hypnotism that the persistent gazing at the same 
object has a very marked effect, and is by no means 
the same as not seeing at all; and it is undoubtedly 
true that when an object no longer affects us con- 
sciously, it still has unconscious effects. 

It is very curious that the hypnotic condition is 
nearly always induced through the eyes in some 
way. It would appear that vibrations entering the 
brain by this channel have a more potent and sudden 
effect in altering the condition of the mind and con- 
sciousness than by any other. 

Professor Binet of the Sorbonne says: "If we close the 

1 Paul Radestock, Habit in Education, p. 97. 
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better seeing eye of an hysteric and place before the 
worse seeing eye a series of words in diminish- „ 

^ •^ . Hypnotic 

ing type, some of which the worse eye cannot aight pheno- 

. mena. 

read at that distance, and then place a pencil 
in the subject's hand, the pencil will often write, with- 
out the subject's knowledge, certain of the words thus 
found illegible. The employment of automatic writing 
thus shows that the subject does (unconsciously) per- 
ceive the letters, the arm being * hystero-anaesthetic '/* ^ 

** Bergson reports that a hypnotic subject read a book 
held by the operator from its reflection in the cornea of 
the operator's eye/'^ 

A friend of mine, a hypnotic physician in London, 
together with a physician from Nancy, who happened 
to be over here, simultaneously hypnotised some ten or 
twelve patients who were waiting for treatment in his 
consulting-room, and who had all been hypnotised at 
various times before. The two doctors then arranged 
them round the table and directed their attention to a 
Turk who, they told them, was sitting cross-legged upon 
it. The patients all declared they saw him, and as the 
details were successively suggested, so the man became 
clearly visible to them. The doctors then told them 
they would see him slowly rise from the table and 
gradufidly disappear through the ceiling. This was 
watched with intense earnestness until the last trace 
of the Turk had disappeared through the ceiling. They 
were bidden to remember what they had seen and 

1 Prof. Binet, Alterations de la Personality, p. 120. 
« W. James, Psychology, vol. ii., p. 609. 

18 
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shortly after were awaked. My friend assured me that 
they would next day, if required, separately state on 
oath in a witness-box, what they had seen, and what 
had never occurred, in perfect good faith, and he con- 
sidered that this example threw a great deal of light on 
the powers of ideas over vision, and showed also how 
ghost stories and appearances at stances might be de- 
scribed in good faith though never seen, through the 
beholders being temporarily in a hypnotic condition. 
This indeed is a more common phenomenon than most 
are aware of. The other day I received a letter from a 
lady friend stating that, when in bed with a girl about 
eighteen, the night before she woke up and found this 
girl sitting up in a hypnotic trance, and on looking on 
the opposite wall saw a bright reflection of the moon- 
Ught from a bit of glass, from looking at which the 
girl probably had got unconsciously hypnotised. She 
wanted to know how this was to be avoided for the 
future, as she had great difficulty in waking her. 

So far we have given instances of pure ideal vision. 
Now for one or two of ideal vision proved to be uncon- 
sciously aided by association. 

Professor Binet tells us of Dr. A., who, with his mind 
., , full of an examination on botany, walked 

Ideas aided '' 

byassoda- past a restaurant and saw on the door 

tion. ^ 

** Verbascum thapsus ". 
He turned back astonished and read the real word 
** Bouillon ". The unconscious connection instantane- 
ously formed in his mind was that "bouillon blanc" is the 
conamon name for " Mullein " or " Verbascum thapsus ". 
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Dr. Hack Tuke is responsible for the following : — 
" The effect of imagination upon the sense of sight is 
shown in the following story. Two merchant 

, -I -1 1 -I Imagination, 

captams, m an mn that was crowded, had to sight and 
sleep in a room with a dead body. One of 
them, who was a great wag, asked the other if he had 
ever slept with a corpse before, to which he replied 
* No '. * Then,' said the other, * are you aware in such 
cases, after midnight the room gets filled with canaries, 
which fly about and sing most beautifully?' When 
the candle was put out, his companion heard music, as 
if the room was full of canaries, and avowed that he 
both saw and felt the birds flying about in all direc- 
tions. He became so excited he rushed downstairs, 
insisting.the room was quite full of birds, that he had 
seen and felt them flapping their wings against him. 
The captain had some excuse for sajring he heard them, 
for his companion had imitated the notes of a canary by 
a small whistle." 

Professor Scripture, of Clarke University, U.S.A., 
shows a card, with a picture in the middle and a small 
letter of the alphabet printed beneath, to a patient for a 
short time, making him stare steadily at this picture in 
such a way that it only is consciously seen, the letter 
being in the range of vision, but not perceived. 

Yet afterwards, if the letter is shown by itself on a 
cskrd and steadily gazed at by the same person, a dim 
presentation of the picture that was on the card with it 
is seen also. 

When the Crystal Palace was burning (1866), a large 
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crowd of people, hearing the chimpanzee had escaped 
to the roof, watched the unhappy animal trying to get 
across one of the iron ribs, as the newspapers informed 
US, ** with sickening dread ". But there was no animal 
there, only a tattered piece of torn drapery the imagina- 
tion made into an ape. (Dr. Bramwell.) 

In like manner, probably, stories of Indian jugglers 
climbing up a rope they throw into the air and disap- 
pearing, and such like incredible feats by eye-witnesses 
arise. It is said that a Dublin professor photographing 
in India with a friend who was sketching, attended one 
of these manifestations in the open air. A very pretty 
and realistic sketch of the marvel was made by the 
artist, but the professor, on trying to develop his plate, 
found the crowd there but the marvel missing. 

The two following are quoted by Hack Tuke : — 

" George Combe, having been present at an execution, 
went out of his house the same evening; having put on 
his hat, he saw in the twilight an image of the executed 
criminal dangling before him in the air, and he flew 
back into the house to the light. He then saw about 
three inches of the black cord of his hat hanging down 
in front of his eyes, which so vividly recalled the cord 
of the execution that he saw the whole scene." 

"A lady walking to Falmouth saw by the road a 
drinking-fountain having the inscription, ' If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me and drink '. She had been 
much occupied about drinking-fountains, and mentioned 
the fact with pleasure to her friends. They told her 
there was none there, and on going back with them, she 
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found a few scattered stones had formed the foundation 
on which her mind had built the picture." 

These two actions of the unconscious mind, of *' pure 
ideal vision*' and "ideal vision with suggestion/' will 
come before us again in connection with disease. 

Now for an instance or two of unconscious vision 
producing conscious results. 

"A lady in crystal gazing (staring into a piece of 
crystal until, consciousness being partly in unconscious 
abeyance, the unconscious comes into view) ^^iJ^*^ 
saw a bit of dark wall covered with white ^®*"^*- 
jessamine. She was conscious she must have seen it 
somewhere, but had no recollection where. She walked 
over the ground she had just traversed, and found the 
wall, which she had passed unnoticed." ^ 

" She took out her bank-book one day. Shortly 
afterwards she was gazing at the crystal and saw no- 
thing but the number, 7694. She thought it was some 
cab number, but taking up the bank-book found, to her 
surprise, it was the number of it." * 

" At another time she destroyed a letter without not- 
ing the address. She only remembered the town. After 
gazing at the crystal some time, she saw H — House 
only. (The name of the house was seen in full, but 
only the initial is given here.) She addressed the letter 
thus, adding the town, and found it was right." ' 

Some years ago a clergyman visited Pevensey, in 
Sussex, and he became conscious of a vivid impression 

1 Journal of Psychical Research Society , vol v., p. 507. 
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of having seen it before. His mother subsequently told 
him he had been there when he was eighteen months 
old. 

In the Spectator, the Rev. F. W. Lang tells a story of 
Fearon Fallows, Astronomer Eoyal at Cape Town. 
When Fallows was at Cambridge he saw one night an 
apparition of a friend drowned in Cumberland. He was 
so much impressed by it he told all his friends at Cam- 
bridge. Some weeks afterwards a friend took up an old 
newspaper in Fallows' room, with the story of the 
drowning in it, which Fallows must have read quite 
unconsciously while reading hard for mathematics. 

We will give two out of many personal instances. 
Personal The other day, leaving home for Brighton, I 
uttJonSbus ^*^ stopped at the door by a suggestion from 
vision. jjjy unconscious mind that I had not enough 

money in my purse. I looked and found only a few 
shillings. I had previously opened my purse often that 
day, and the sight of these shillings was unconsciously 
registered in my brain, and somehow this fact was pre- 
sented to my conscious mind at the door. How often 
in a similar way, impulses and fancies of unconscious 
origin direct our steps, and even save our lives. History 
is full of such instances. 

Stajdng in a country house last summer for a month, 
I had a bedroom with such a low door that, unless I 
stooped, I always bumped my head. For the first few 
days I got many knocks; afterwards my movements 
were unconsciously adjusted, so that I never knocked 
myself. In the same way, in my consulting-room I 
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have a weighing-machine with sharp projecting comers, 
and many a knock I got on my shin when it first came. 
Now I never touch it, my course being directed to avoid 
it by my unconscious mind. 

We will now lastly consider the question of uncon- 
scious vision becoming conscious, or pre- connection 
vented from so doing, and other connections 2nd*unoon^* 
of the two. ^*^^» ^»^°- 

In everything we see there is a part (opposite the 
Wind spot) that is not seen. This is always filled in 
appropriately by the unconscious mind. The shadows 
of the corneal blood-vessels always fall on the rods and 
cones behind (the sight centres), but the unconscious 
mind disregards these, and never send their impressions 
up to consciousness, except when, as Purkinje's images, 
"they are thrown on fresh, newer elements in a peculiar 
way ". 

In reading, we are unconscious of all the letters un- 
less a word is misspelt, when our attention is at once 
arrested. 

In conjuring tricks, the unconscious mind sends up 
into consciousness a good many visual impressions that 
never came from the eye but were furnished from ideal 
centres. 

Here may be mentioned the perpetual action of the 
unconscious mind in making us allow for unconscious 
perspective with the diminished size of far J?^^^ 
objects, which we at once judge to be of ^^^ 
normal size, though apparently only as large as toys. 

The other day I learned its value by the want of it. 
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I was looking at an unaccustomed view out of a window, 
and opposite were a field and some trees. The field ap- 
peared very steep, like the side of a hill, with trees on 
the top. I am rather short-sighted, and could not for 
the moment realise that what appeared the slope of the 
field was merely it stretching away in the distance, and 
the moment I corrected the view by the apperception 
of the perspective element, I saw there was only a very 
slight slope, and no hill. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone invented the pseudoscope, 
The which makes convex surfaces appear as con- 

pseudoscope. ^ave, and vice versd, by reversing the stereo- 
scopic picture. If you look with it at the interior of a 
mask, the image in relief is seen at once, as we are 
not accustomed to see the interior of masks, and there 
is, therefore, no conscious image to overcome. If we 
look with it on the outside of a mask, it is seen as con- 
cave with great difficulty, because we are familiar with 
the convex appearance of the outside. And lastly, if we 
look at a face with it, it is impossible to see it as con- 
cave, as we are too familiar with its real structure. 

Zollner finds himself driven to an admission of un- 
conscious influences for an explanation of these pseudo- 
scopic phenomena, which defy the merely physiological 
explanation. 

In connection with this will be remembered Pears' 
advertisement picture of the three cubes, which can be 
seen as one on two or two on one, according as the one or 
other is suggested to the mind. 

A man may try to recall a name and look in a directory 
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for it, but, though under his eye, he fails to recognise 
(apperceive) it, for his unconscious mind has not yet 
had time to find it in his memory. Five minutes after 
he has closed the book he recalls the name, which he 
could not do when he actually saw it with his eye. 
(Carpenter.) That is to say, the visual impression on 
the brain, though conscious, fails to recall the mental 
image of the mind, which the unconscious mind 
succeeds in a few minutes in doing. 

I saw that a ticket collector at Westboume Park 
noticed that my ticket, when I gave it up, was for the 
wrong station. He said nothing, and only after he had 
got nearly to the next carriage did he turn back and 
speak about it. It took that length of time for the 
sight message to travel from the retina to his conscious 
cortical centre and be perceived there. 

Look at this line of capitals, and note that you ob- 
serve no great difference between the upper 
and lower halves of the letters and figures, visit 
Now look at them upside-down, and you see 
how great the difference really is that you could not see 
before : — 

S8SS8888ZZZZXXXXBBBBEEEE 

The suggested explanation is that the conscious 
sight centre in the cortex sees fresh objects exactly as 
they are, but with regard to familiar objects (letters, 
etc.) the lower centre (in the unconscious region) after 
a time only sends up material points to the cortex, 
neglecting minor details, so that we do not see these 
objects as they really are. We, therefore, do not view 
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our relatives, familiar faces or our surroundings as a 
stranger does : he sees much that we do not ; and, 
mentally, as we all know, truths in familiar words 
lose their force, which they regain if fresh words are 
used. 

The following is headed "An Anxious Sportsman" 
in the Daily Telegraph of 8th September, 1896. A boy 
fired at a bird rising nearly just behind his father. 

"I remarked to him afterwards,'* said the father, 
** that I quite expected him to injure me, and mentioned 
the particular instance." His reply was, " I never even 
saw you ". The boy, no doubt, was so keen on bagging 
his bird, that he really did not see the father. 

In looking through a microscope where attention is 
given to the object, the other eye can be open without 
seeing anything, all messages from it being inhibited 
before they reach consciousness, as completely as if the 
eye was shut. 

Driving with a lady the other day, I asked, ** Did you 
see those ladies cychng ? " " No, I didn't," she replied, 
" I never see them now ; when they first began I saw 
them every one." 

An American can entirely ignore the board and rail 
fences and roadside raggedness, that so disfigure his 
country, which a newly-arrived European is always 
remarking. 

A stranger in a town may be so attracted by what he 
sees, as to find it impossible to talk on any important 
subject. Only one special sense can fully enter con- 
sciousness at the same time* 
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•* The vividness of an image decreases vnth time, and 
this is the rule which we unconsciously apply ,^. .^ 

J s:s: ^ Vividness 

in determining distances in time/*^ Thus decreases 

with tiine. 

we know a thing happened long ago if its 

image is faint in our mind, just as we know an image 

is far away if its impression on the retina is faint. 

When a subject is vividly before the mind, all sights 
relating to it are sent up into consciousness by the un- 
conscious, in a way it never is when the mind is not so 
occupied. When buying carpets, we notice all carpets 
everywhere ; when furnishing, all the furniture in our 
friends' houses ; all unconsciously, and so in everything. 
Conscious impressions thus weaken in proportion to 
the repetition, until they go altogether. Pursuits, 
prayers, theatres, races, tours, scents, tastes, touch, heat 
and cold, all these lose by constant repetition. Famili- 
arity breeds contempt. The country is marvellous to 
cockneys and the town to coimtry cousins. 

1 Sully, Illusions, p. 266. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND THE SPECIAL SENSES 
AND SPEECH. 

n. — Hearing. 

We now come to the special sense of hearing and its 
relation to the unconscious mind. There can be no 
doubt that it is second in importance, as well as in our 
present order. Impressions of sight act more power- 
fully on the brain than hearing or touch.^ Smell, taste 
and ordinary sensations are on a lower plane. 

First of all, as to auditory sensations excited by 
ideas : — 

Some years ago, when constantly called out at nights, 

I frequently heard, as I thought, the night- 

tory sensa- bell ring distinctly. On going down I found 

tions. 

it had not been rung and the bell quite still. 
After long practice I could still only distinguish doubt- 
fully between the real bell, the sound of which was a 
little more vivid, and the ideal. 

I had for some months a clever trained nurse with a 
patient who kept shouting loudly at her. In taking 
her exercise alone out of doors she constantly heard 

^ The fact that things heard impress us more than things read does not 
(x)t]tradict this, but is due to other reasons. 

(284) 
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shouts at her ear so absolutely realistic that she always 
turned to see who it was. 

A sailor shipwrecked and almost drowned heard his 
mother's voice distinctly say **Tom, did you take 
James's cake?" an awful question addressed to him 
forty years previously.^ 

Of course we have also ideas produced by sounds. 
Dr. S. Bettmann has shown that the vigour of the con- 
scious mind is much weakened at sunset, and the 
unconscious power of the church bell has been im- 
mortalised by Millet in his " Angelus". 

In the same way, the subtle connection between 
stained glass and incense and religious feelings is well 
proved. 

Of course sounds of all sorts are heard from irritation 
in disease of the auditory nerve, such as bands of music, 
peals of bells, rushing water, etc. (This last is very 
probably the flow of blood in the carotid artery, which 
is close by.) All these sounds would lead us to 
erroneous conclusions were their source not deduced by 
unconscious reason, and so with other sense illusions. 

Now, as to the action of the unconscious mind on 
hearing : — 

"The ear," says Tuke, "often responds to well- 
known sounds when it does not to others. A dis- 
tinguished oculist could not possibly be roused from 
his sleep until a friend whispered in his ear, ' I have a 
foreign body in my eye ; can you remove it ? ' The 
effect was electrical." 

» p. p. Cobbe, Darmniam, p. 816. 
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** Two sisters, one a mother, are sleeping in the same 
bed, when the baby cries in the next room. It only 
awakes the mother." 

" A waiter asleep could not be roused by shouts of 
* Johnson,' * Wilson/ etc., but woke at once at 'Waiter'.*' ^ 

In hypnotism the person may be deaf to all but the 
voice of the operator. Bells may be ringing 
nefls and and strong noises of all sorts made, to which 
he is utterly insensible. 

" M. Delboeuf relates, that having paid a visit to a 
country house which was near a waterfall, the noise of 
the fall at first almost prevented his hearing the con- 
versation at table. He gradually got accustomed not 
to attend to it, and on the sixth day, on awaking during 
the night, he could not hear it at all. In vain he 
listened — no sound was heard. He got out of bed, and 
on going to the window the sight of the falling water 
made the fall audible." * 

Unconscious hearing is illustrated by the following : — 

" I feel myself suddenly elated while studying the 
titles of a collection of books in a shop window. 
Surely the sight of a new book on the British NucU- 
brcmchiate Mollusca cannot be a cause of this powerful 
sense of joyfulness I Nothing that I can see can explain 
this sudden mood. I close my eyes and listen. Among 
the noises of the street I can distinguish the sounds from 
a barrel-organ, and I presently recognise the tune it is 
playing as an air that I heard long ago in my first 

1 G. H. Lewes, Physical Basis qf Mind, p. 416. 

* G. H. Lewes, Problems qf Life and Mind, prob. iL, p. 190. 
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quadrille. There can be no doubt that we are thus 
powerfully moved by sub-conscious impressions many 
times in the day, and that our actions are often 
governed by them."^ 

If we live near a boiler factory we soon cease to hear 
it, or if, as in a friend's case, we live near a pammar 
large dairy where milk cans are washed at tor^to^- 
night, it soons fails to wake us. There sciousneae. 
appears to be in the sub-conscious mind some power of 
choice as to whether an impulse shall be short-circuited 
or sent up to the cortex. (See diagram.) By experience 
I find that if I move about the room in the morning 
when my wife is fast asleep, and make loud noises by 
moving the basin and chairs, etc., they do not wake 
her; though it cannot be exactly from habit, for 
probably the exact noise has not been heard before, 
but rather from an unconscious knowledge of who 
makes it. On the other hand, the faintest noise in 
opening the door — often heard before — wakes her up, 
because it suggests some one else entering. The lower 
mind seems to think it is the only sound message 
requiring the attention of the cortex, and so sends it 
up. It is almost hke the action of a private secretary 
opening all letters and placing a few before his chief, 
answering the rest himself. The unconscious mind, 
we must remember, is not only the active agent in 
all habits, but in all voluntary conscious actions as 
well. 

There is no doubt as to sights and sounds, both being 

1 L. WaldBtdn, The Sub-conscious Self, p. 88. 
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frequently arrested in our unconscious brains, and not 
allowed to rise to the level of consciousness. 

Mental tension greatly increases the power of hear- 
Mentai ^^fr The Highland woman in the residency 

incTMses ^^^ heard the distant bagpipes when Have- 
hearing. . JqqJ^ ^g^g approaching to the relief of Lucknow 
is an illustration. The well-known story of the servant 
girl of twenty-five who, in delirium, spoke in Hebrew 
and Greek words and sentences she had overheard when 
living with a former master in early youth, is a good 
instance of the way in which, when the conscious faculties 
are in abeyance, the unconscious become apparent;.^ 

" In Goethe's conversations with Eckermann we read: 
' I know of a case where an old man of the lower classes, 
on his deathbed, was heard suddenly to recite several 
Greek passages in the most elegant Greek. ... It was 
presently discovered that in his boyhood he was com- 
pelled to memorise and to declaim Greek sentences. 
Not until he lay at the point of death fifty years later 
did these meaningless words come up again ! ' " ^ 

An ear stopped with wax hears well up to a certain 
point. If the wax be taken out the hearing is too acute 
for a time, until the tension is unconsciously readapted. 

m., IV., V. — Taste, Smell, and Touch. 
The mind alters taste. A man sent the cream away 
Sense of because it was sour, but found it sweet when 
**®^ the servant brought it in again — ^he imagin- 

ing it was a fresh supply. 

1 See OoUridgt^s LiUrary Biography ^ new ed., 1848, vol. I., p. 284. 
s L. Waldstein, The aulxonseiatu Seff, p. 128. 
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The irritation of one special sense often produces 
further sensations. 

" Mantegazza knew a man who could ncrt taste vine- 
gar without having a sudden sensation of cold at the 
back of the neck. A terrible sight always makes my 
legs feel cold." ^ 

So F. Galton records innumerable cases of numerals 
suggesting tastes, smells, colours and shapes.^ 

The taste, or rather sensation, of the teeth on edge 
can be produced by the scraping of a slate pencil on a 
slate, or even by the idea of it. What is the cause ? 

We hear the scraping, and as an unpleasant sound is 
composed of air waves of irregular lengths, it jars the 
auditory nerve. It happens that the auditory nerve 
lies in a bony canal alongside a nerve that is connected 
with the teeth and tongue, and this jarring is com- 
municated from one nerve to another in this canal by 
contiguity, and the brain receives the sensation of the 
teeth being set on edge, shortly after the disagreeable 
sound is heard. This illustrates the transference of 
vibration from a nerve of especial sensation to one of 
common sensation. 

In the case of the idea of the scratching, this trans- 
ference was caused by the action of the unconscious 
mind. 

As to smell. The same irritation, electricity, for in- 
stance, can produce on the different special ^^^ ^f 
senses respectively, flashes of light or distinct ^™®"' 

1 G. H. Lewes, Problems of lAft and Mind, problem iii., p. 284* 
* F. Galton, Inquiry into the Human Facmty. 

19 
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sounds, the smell of phosphorus, a peculiar taste, or a 
feeling of pricking. 

** Professor Bennet tells us of a Scotch procurator- 
fiscal," says Tuke, " who, on having to exhume a body, 
declared when the coflSn appeared that he perceived a 
strong odour of decomposition, which made him so 
faint he had to leave. On opening the coflSn it was 
found to be empty." 

The action of the unconscious mind in presenting 
a fact to the conscious mind is remarkably illustrated 
in a recent story of Sir R. Quain's. He was sent for 
to a man aged forty years, who had a delusion that 
his body had a most offensive smell, none being per- 
perceptible. Subsequently, however, the abdomen was 
opened and a most offensive abscess discovered 

As to totich. Dr. Pearson, when he first took up a 
Sense of globule of potassium and was told it was a 
touch. metal, exclaimed, " Bless me ! how heavy it 

is/' simply from expecting it to be so, whereas it is 
excessively light. The sense of touch, with the sensa- 
tion of weight, heat and cold, etc., is governed by the 
mind. Mr. Cumberland has often sat with each hand 
resting on the hand of a friend. When they shut their 
eyes they still felt his two hands, although one of them 
had been removed. 

Touch can be brought to such acuteness that blind 
people can recognise friends they have not met for 
years, by the mere contact of their hands. In the 
same way, amongst certain Indians, smell is so acute 
that on the darkest night they can scent the approach 
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of a stranger, and distinguish his nationality. (Car- 
penter.) 

Speech. 

A word in conclusion as to speech, which is best 
treated with the special senses. We must Faculty of 
not here go over the ground again so ex- «p®®°^- 
haustively covered by C. Bastian, in his lectures reported 
at length in the British Medical Jov/mal, 1897, vol. i., on 
amnesia, aphasia, aphemia, and like psychic and physical 
disorders of speech, with what they reveal as to brain 
and mind. The story is so complete and recent and 
easily accessible as he tells it, that we pass it with the 
remark that it gives the strongest corroboration of un- 
conscious mental processes in connection with speech. 
We will, then, content ourselves with giving one or two 
brief extracts from other writers. 

" There is a very important distinction between the 
prior unconscious or sub-conscious reproduction of 
words, and the sequent conscious and voluntary repro- 
duction of words : the latter alone is speech. . . . There 
is evidence for saying generally that it is the right half 
of the brain which acts when the sub-conscious remem- 
brance of words begins, the left when there follows the 
verbal action which we call speech." ^ 

" The source of language is in the unconscioua The 
more we analyse language, the more clearly ^^xk^ of 
we perceive that it has never been possible ^^^^f 
that the foundations of language should have scions mind, 
been laid in a conscious manner." ^ 

1 Dr. Hnghlings Jackson in Brain, * Schelling, Eimieitwng m Mythologit, 
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** Conscioasness is not an essential accompaniment 
of speech, which may be conscious, sub-conscious, or 
entirely unconscious." ^ 

Our unconscious words betray our characters. "Every 
Unconsciotw ^^1® word " may very possibly mean every 
■P®^^- unconsidered word, t.c, every word that 

betrays the real man's character. Therefore, after 
uttering an oath a man often declares with honest 
conviction he never used the expression. 

We may hear a slan^ expression or a new song, we 
do not notice it particularly, but the unconscious mind 
does ; and the result is we find ourselves unconsciously 
repeating the words, or humming the tune shortly 
after ; and the curious part is, that we can often hear 
the air perfectly if we will do it with the sub-conscious 
mind, whereas if we try to hum it consciously, it goes 
from us. After a time, when its conscious impression 
has had time to deepen, we can hum it at will. 

Ejaculations, swearing and the use of slang words 
are generally instances of unconscious speech. Words 
can be unconsciously reproduced that have long lain 
dormant out of consciousness. "An old Welshman 
who had left Wales for fifty years and had quite for- 
gotten his native language, spoke it frequently in 
delirium."^ 

" An Italian with yellow fever at the beginning of his 
illness spoke English, in the middle French, and at 
death Itahan only." * 

1 Maudsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 232. 

« W. Carpenter's AfenUd Phynologyy 4th edition, p. 487. » IbicL 
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Our relations of tone and gesture to the words we 
read, all unconscious mental adaptations, are further 
illustrations of how the action of this ignored part 
of our minds is essential to every part of our life. 
We all know the painful effect when the tone and 
manner do not correspond with the meaning of the 
words ; as when a passage is read in an unknown lan- 
guage, or by a wholly ilUterate person. 

We may conclude with an illustration of the action 
of the unconscious mind in perfecting and 

Unconscious 

connecting ideas and words, given us by mind in 

_ __ , childhood. 

Isaac Taylor. 

*'In the seventh year a child uses a vocabulary of 
one, two, or three thousand words with fully as much 
celerity of utterance and certainty of recollection as he 
can do afterwards ; and the acquirement of this ready 
use at so early an age seems to imply that the acquisi- 
tion has been helped by some latent process which as- 
similates ideas and words in an indissoluble manner." ^ 

No doubt this is true and the process of the uncon- 
scious deepening and perfecting of complex actions has 
long been recognised in Germany, where it said we 
learn skating in summer and swimming in winter, 
which we have previously shown means, that the move- 
ments are unconsciously consohdated and perfected 
apart from our repetition of them. So that when we 
begin again we are better than when we left off. 

1 Isaac Taylor, Hcmie Edttcation, pp. 222, 228. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

The connection of unconscious mind action with the 
muscular system, like all other details of the 

General ac- . ... 

tionofmind relations of the unconscious mmd with the 

various systems and organs of the body, will, 

ere long, we are convinced, become a favourite subject 

for study and research, bearing as it does so directly and 

profoundly upon the whole question of the cause and 

cure of many diseases. It is obvious, however, that 

before this is done the fact of such relations, nay more, 

of the very existence of the unconscious mind, must be 

firmly established, clearly proved, and generally accepted 

amongst scientific men. It is this which is the primary 

object of this work, to establish and prove by means of 

the weighty and emphatic testimony brought to bear 

upon the question from m£uiy sources. In speaking, 

therefore, of the relations of the unconscious mind with 

the various organs and tissues of the body, no more will 

be attempted here than to seek generally to establish 

the fact, and point out the consequences flowing from 

it as briefly as possibla 

In touching here on the muscular system, we will 

first of all give some evidence as to mind action gener- 

(894) 
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ally on muscle, then as to voluntary and involuntary 
actions, and then of the action of the unconscious mind 
on muscles. 

Huxley and others take the, to us, untenable position 
that — "All acts which take place uncon- Muscle ac- 
sciously are reflex, and all reflex actions are ^ereiy^^ 
the operation of a non-sentient mechanism. «»eciia>"<»i- 
They are, therefore, as purely mechanical as those of 
automata.'' 

We think we have already disproved this in the 
chapter on habit (chap. vi.). We will give further 
objections to this mechanical view of reflex action now. 
To believe with Herbert Spencer^ that actions that 
become automatic by frequent repetition cease to be 
psychical and become physical would lead to the con- 
clusion that when a doctor by laborious study and 
incessant practice recognises disease intuitively (ue., by 
unconscious mind action), he does so by a mechanical 
and not a mental act ; the mental act being allowed to be 
the quality of the bungUng though conscious attempts 
of the tyro to recognise the same disease. Further — 

** The varjring tone of muscles enters as a factor in the 
general state of sentience, though rarely discriminated 
consciously." ^ 

And '' All habitual actions are the actions of a reflex 
mechanism, and all are sentient even when unconscious. 
They are, therefore, never purely mechanical, but al- 
ways organic " (jpsychical).^ 

J Herbert Spencer, Principles qf Psychology^ vol. i., p. 499. 
« G. H. Lewes, Brain, vot i., p. 28. * Ibid, 
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" The conception that muscular power is derived from 
the combustion of food ingredients alone^ is altogether 
unphysiological and functionally erroneous. The con- 
traction of a muscle is a purely mechanical event, but 
the atomic process on which it is dependent is by no 
means itself a mechanical event. The power of muscle 
rests entirely on its evolutionary ingrained affinities, and 
not on the burning of any transient material."^ 

It is a thankless task to try to explain what another 
man means by what he says, but the language of the 
above is rather obscure. As far as the writer can under- 
stand it, Professor Montgomery appears rightly to admit 
the actual muscle contraction is a mechanical (or shall 
we say, chemical ?) event ; and would probably also 
admit that the passage of the exciting current is also 
a mechanical or, at any rate, physical process ; but that 
the sending of this current and the determination of its 
force is altogether a, psychical event, and depends on 
other than material agencies. Carpenter observes : — 

** There is strong reason to believe the cerebrum has 
no communication with the external world, otherwise 
than by its connection with sensori-motor apparatus, 
and that even the movements called involuntary are 
only so as regarded their original source ; the stimulus 
which immediately calls the muscles into contraction 
being supplied from the automatic centres **. 

Dr. C. Fere (Salpetri^re Hospital) gives a remarkable 
connection of muscular power with mind. 

J Prof. Ed. Montgomery in Mind, 
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"At the moment of intellectual activity," he says, 
" there is a momentary increase of voluntary 
power of movement/' ^ activity 

increases 

Johannes Miiller, 1838, says : ** The idea of muscular 
a particular motion determines a current of ^^^' 
nerve action towards the necessary muscles, and gives 
rise to a motion independent of the will ". 

Voluntary muscle action can be made to overcome 
involuntary or unconscious action. 

"A woman who was troubled by wryneck had al- 
ways in her power to prevent it, by contracting the 
muscles of the opposite side when she recollected to do 
so. A good illustration of the same power occurs when 
we are able to overcome cramp of the calf by the 
vigorous exertion of the will to extend the muscles in 
spite of powerful reflex action to the contrary." ^ 

" If a given movement is to follow a given signal, the 
movement would frequently be made by the person, 
even when the actual signal is withheld." ' 

The definite education of the muscles by the will — 
as in training, learning trades, violin, piano, etc. — illus- 
trates in various ways the power of mind over muscle. 

Now, as to the voluntary and involuntary movements 

of the muscles :— Voluntary 

** There is no real and essential difference S-ymuMJe"' 
between voluntary and involuntary actions. ™ov«™ent- 
They all spring from sensibility. They are all deter- 

1 C. Fere, Brain, voL via, p. 212. 

« Hack Tuke, Mirul and Body, vol. ii.^. 161. 

• Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy qf the DnconsoumSf voL iii, p. 277. 
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mined by feeling. It is convenient to designate some 
actions as voluntary, but this is merely a convenience : 
no psychical or physiological insight is gained by it." ^ 

"While all the muscles can be influenced by the 
emotions, only the voluntary muscles can be influenced 
by the will." « 

This is a very interesting and, we think, accurate 
distinction between striped and unstriped muscle. It 
would appear that the reason is because emotions (un- 
consciously) can influence the sympathetic cmd the 
cerebro-spinal nervous systems, whereas our wills (con- 
sciously) can only affect the cerebro-spinal ; or, in other 
words, that messages from the unconscious mind are 
conveyed by all the nerves ; those from the conscious 
mind by the cerebro-spinal nerves alone. 

** The reflex action of an ideational nerve current is 
downwards upon the motor centres, and there gives rise 
to what has been called ideo-motor movement. The energy 
may be excited either upon the involuntary or upon the 
voluntary muscles ; in the latter case (only) taking place 
either with consciousness or without consciousness.*'* 

Professor Binet shows that in health, by careful 
Simtd- observation, the rudiment of states of double 

J3^ consciousness, clearly seen in mediums, etc.. 
SSoiw^S^tion ^*^ ^^ perceived, and that if a person is set 
on muscle, ^q ^q |j^q dissimilar things, as adding a sum 
and squeezing with one hand» an india-rubber tube 



1 O. H. Lewes, Phynoal Bcigia qf Mind^ p. 878. 
s Hack Take, Mind and Body, vol. ii . j). 2. 
s Maadsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 2af, 
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rhythmically (voluntarily), or allowed with the other 
hand to make carls or circles on paper with a pencil 
(involuntarily), the more the person attends to the 
sum the greater the irregularity and difficulty of carry- 
ing on any voluntary movement, but the easier the 
involuntary ones.^ This is an interesting experiment, 
but it seems the voluntary and involuntary occupations 
for the two heuids are not well chosen ; the one is too 
little intelhgent, and the other not quite involuntary. 

The voluntary action should be an unaccustomed, 
unrepeated action, not a sequence of exactly the same 
movements which soon become semi-conscious. 

** The energy of a movement corresponds with the 
intensity of its mental representation. Movement is 
strengthened according to this by intellectual effort. 
There is a tendency to equaUse right and left move- 
ments. The ordinary flexion power of a woman in the 
right hand is twenty-three kilos, in the left fifteen. 
With strong intellectual effort, this force can be raised 
to forty-one kilos for the right and thirty-six for the 
left. Protracted mental labour diminishes muscular 
force; pleasure, such as a nice smell, augments 
muscular power; pain, as a disagreeable smell, 
diminishes it.*'? 

Voluntary fixed position of the body is much harder 
to maintain than involuntary. In tableaux vivants it is 
almost impossible to kaep from moving for more than 

1 Prof. Blnet, Mind, vol. xv., p. 68. 

* F4ir4, Brain, vol. viii., p. 212. My own observations are that the left is 
nearly always about 5 kilos stronger than the right 
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three of four minutes. On the other hand, in listening 
to an eloquent address, the body easily remains motion- 
less for a much longer period. 

" A person strongly imagining a kick, can hardly re- 
frain from it. The intimacy of the alliance between 
mind and the nervous system is here clearly seen. 
Blushing, blanching, etc., are other instances.*' ^ 

Many so-called voluntary acts are highly complicated 
Unconscious involuutary reflex acts. The erect position 
inj^t***^'* is, to a certain extent, voluntarily assumed ; 
position. Ij^ij jg wholly uucousciously maintained, 
through the most complex co-ordination of hundreds 
of muscles, controlled and regulated by the unconscious 
mind, in response to aflferent currents brought by the 
special and ordinary sensations. 

Some may assert that the action of the cerebellum 
which governs the co-ordinate movements of equilib- 
rium is essentially physical in character, simply on the 
assumption that all true reflex action is physical and 
not psychical. This we have already controverted. 
We may now add : ** The co-ordination of the cerebellum, 
e.g., as in a dog running by a carriage, jumping in and 
out of the horses' feet, etc., is all unconscious. All 
such facts appear to denote an unconscious intelligence 
seated in the organism."^ 

The balance on a bicycle is a good illustration of 
acquired co-ordination by the formation of habit, at 
first by conscious effort (then admittedly psychical), 

1 A. Bain, Mind and Body, p. 90. > Ribot, Heredity, p. 225. 
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afterwards by unconscious co-ordination (and then no 
less psychical). 

In further proof of the psychic nature of reflex actions. 
If a frog is touched with acid in various parts 

. . . . . Psychic 

both with and without its head, its action is nature of re- 

flex actioD. 

the same, the foot will follow the part touched 
all over the body. This action is hardly that of a 
machine. It is a movement adapted to a special end, 
and may never have been exactly performed before. 
These are characteristics of intelhgence and will and a 
choice of means. We have in the reflex act all that 
constitutes the psychological except consciousness. 

The movements with the whole medulla and sen- 
sorium left are in many animals — pigeons, etc, — more 
intelligent than with the medulla only, showing uncon- 
scious special and other sensations by which they are 
directed. 

When we walk unconsciously (reflexly), the sensibiUty 
of the sole of the foot is a primary condition. There is 
therefore proved sentience when we are unconscious of 
it 

In executing a voluntary movement, such as lifting 
objects of known weight and resistance, we unconsciously 
regulate our muscular force to them, so that if we are 
deceived, as by a ball of cork painted to imitate a cannon 
ball, the adjustment formed by our unconscious mind 
from memory and apperception is clearly shown. The 
same is seen in going up and down stairs when the 
imagining of a step more or less gives a great jar to the 
body through erroneous unconscious adjustment. 
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" A person climbs a hill near the house of his child- 
hood and finds it insignificant to what he thought it. 
To his childish muscles the climbing was most fatiguing. 
The man remembers these feelings and ' unconsciously 
reasoning ' by past experience imagined the hill higher 
than it was." ^ 

''These impressions of the muscular sense are un- 
„ conscious impressions. We may regard it as 

UnooiLBcioiiB -^ o 

mnscuiar established that even the shghtest movement, 

action. , 

whether due to conscious or unconscious 
volition, presupposes the unconscious idea of the ap- 
propriate central nerve ending, and the unconscious will 
to stimulate the same." * 

" We have already seen that any muscular movement 
is explicable only by the repeated intervention of un- 
conscious volition and thought.**' 

" Even the simplest motor elements accessible to the 
cerebral consciousness still require highly complicated 
combinations of movement for their execution, into 
which consciousness never penetrates." * 

To resume. All mannerisms, contortions, twitchings, 
pulling faces, are, as a rule, unconscious actions of the 
mind on the body. 

" The writing out of thoughts of which the mind is 
not conscious as there present, furnishes another ex- 
ample of unconscious cerebration." * 



1 Solly, lUunons, p. 269. 

* Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy of the UnconsciouSf vol. L, p. 78. 
»7Wd^p. 169. */Wrf., p. 186. 

* Dr. G. Thompson, System qf Psychology^ p. 480. 
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''The character of a man's will is written on his 
physiognomy and the muscular habit of his body ; as 
evidence there has been an habitual muscular tension 
during each operation of will." ^ 

The idea of yawning or the sight of it, produces it 
involuntarily, by the ideo-motor as sensori-motor centre 
of Carpenter. 

" The skin contracts involuntarily (goose flesh) from 
fear, showing the action of the mind on unstriped 
muscle ; as does also the dilation of the pupil from fear, 
as seen in dogs as welL" * 

In sleep the mind acts on the muscles unconsciously, 
as in sleep-walking. A ballet dancer, quoted 

, Muscular 

by Dr. Chambard, asleep, if told authori- action in 
tatively to dance, began to do so. 

The hands of the button-makers in Birmingham, 
already mentioned before, are unconsciously moving 
as if making buttons as they walk through the streets 
at meal times. 

"Can there be a more certain proof," says Hume, 
after quoting instances of the unconscious action of 
mind on muscle, " that the power by which the whole 
operation of motion is performed, so far from being 
directly and fully knovm by consciousness, is to the 
last degree mysterious and unintelligible?"* 

The imagination of anything causes unconsciously 



1 Maudsley, Physiology qf Mind, p. 816. 
s Hack Take, Mind and Body. 

s Hume, Inquiry Concerning the Human Understanding, edited by Selby 
Bigge, 1894, p.^. 
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bodily changes. " A lively remembrance of a pleasant 
relish will produce the same expression of countenance 
and the very smack of the reality." ^ 

If a person says something ridiculous, you may 
smile or frown or look sceptical, even in the dark, 
though your face cannot be seen. 

" A philosopher walking in a crowded street may be 
Curiosities in SO Completely engrossed with thought that, 
and uncon- although he threads his way successfully (un- 
action™"*^* consciously) through the crowd, he is not 
conscious of anything around, and can neither recognise 
friends nor will he come into collision with others or 
with the lamp-posts.' * That is to say, the conscious 
and unconscious minds, so far from acting together, act 
quite apart, as we have already seen ; the action of the 
unconscious becomes always most apparent when the 
conscious is in abeyance. Here, though the whole of 
the man's conscious mind is so absorbed that he cannot 
use it on any passing object, the unconscious mind is 
quite free to regulate his steps and watch over his 
safety. 

In taking down shorthand notes, my secretary finds 
she can correctly report an address without having any 
clear idea as to the substance of it. 

F. W. H. Myers, in the Journal of the Psychical 
Besearch Society, tells a story of a Mrs. E. K. Elliot, 
who received some letters by post, one of which con- 
tained £15 in bank notes. She went into the kitchen 

1 A. Bain, Mind and Body, 8rd edition, p. 90. 
> Carpenter. Mind and Body. 
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and made a motion to throw the letters (as done with) 
into the fire, " when," she says, " I distinctly felt my 
hand arrested in the act, as though another hand was 
gently forcing it back. Much surprised, I looked at my 
hand and saw it contained the bank notes. I was so 
surprised I called out, *Who is here?* I called the 
cook and told her and also my husband." The Rev. E. 
K. Elliot says: "I remember my wife describing the 
above adventure to me at the time, and also that she 
was nearly fainting from the excitement caused by it ". 

Personally, I am not aware of being vain, and seldom 
wear any jewellery; but of late years I have worn 
a signet ring on the little finger of the right hand ; and 
I have constantly noticed, with annoyance, a great ten- 
dency in that hand always to be uppermost, folded over 
the other, and generally more conspicuous. I lost the 
ring a year ago and since then have worn another 
on the little finger of my left hand, hoping as this hand 
was less in sight I should not look as if I were showing 
it oflf. But to my disgust, my left hand has quite un- 
consciously to me, and against my will, now got the 
trick of folding over the other, and coming uppermost, 
and generally making itself observed. 

Lord Bacon points out that if we hold a ring by a 
thread in a narrow glass, and expect it to Power of ex- 
strike so many times (as when knowing the ^^antary 
hour we expect it to strike it) against the ^tion! 
side, it will do so. 

The expectation of a movement causes our voluntary 

muscles to act unconsciously. But it is a curious thing 

20 
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that this motion is often arrested by the eyes being 
closed ; the guiding sensation of sight being helpfol, if 
not essential even to motion when the will is in abeyance. 

Thought readers find the object that is hidden by 
the muscles of the subject's hands tightening or relax- 
ing as he approaches or recedes from the article ; not 
only so, but the pulse is felt to quicken and the hand 
to perspire as he approaches the object. 

Here we get the unconscious action of conscious 
muscles. 

Dr. Tuke tells us of a woman who, hearing her 
husband had a bad accident, got a severe attack of 
rheumatism in wrists and ankles, and could not move 
either. 

The emotions can affect both voluntary and in- 
voluntary muscles; for instance, "the arm of a man 
affected with paralysis, which no effect of his own will 
could move, has been seen to be violently jerked by 
emotion at the sight of a friend **} 

"The superhuman strength with which the body 
seems endowed under the influences of an overwhelm- 
ing emotion is well known." * 

" No motor power can be excited through the sym- 
pathetic system by any sort of will; but it can be 
greatly affected by emotional states, particularly in the 
case of the heart and arteries." ' 

The mind can inhibit muscle action without causing 
disease. A gentleman endeavouring to take off his 

• W. B. Carpenter, Mental Phynology. 4th edition, 
s Ibid,, 8rd edition, p. 826. ^ Ibii., p. 127. 
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coat was two hours before he could do it, being unable 
to exercise his will power. On another conacious 
occasion he could not take a glass of water JSoulmScie 
oflf a tray, and kept the servant standing before "^wtion. 
him half an hour before he could do it. We all know 
that some are half an hour before they can induce their 
muscles to swallow a pill, or to take a great jump, or 
make other unwonted efforts. 

Table turning is a capital instance of involuntary 
movement of voluntary muscles. 

"The muscular power becomes greater in public 
competition and often in the presence of one of the 
opposite sex.'*^ 

Lastly, I give an instance of how the conscious mind 
actually inhibits the action of the unconscious or the 
muscles. There is a certain air which I have been able 
to play from memory for over thirty years if I abstract 
my mind from the piano and just put my fingers on 
the notes and play away. If I look at the notes or try 
to play even the next chord of the air, it is impossible. 
If I play a note wrong, I cannot proceed, but must 
begin again from the beginning. Consciously it is 
impossible to play it ; unconsciously, just letting myself 
go, I get through all right 

1 F^^, Brain, vol. yiii., p. 212. 



OHAPTEE XVL 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND ITS ACTION ON THE HEART, 

LUNGS, SKIN. STOMACH; AND IN SEX AND 

REPRODUCTION. 

We must again point out that the extreme brevity with 
which we touch on the relation of the mind to these 
important organs which we consider in this chapter is 
due to the fact that its chief action is seen in connection 
with definite disorders and cures ; and that inasmuch 
as the whole question of the relation of unconscious 
mind with disease and therapeutics is treated elsewhere, 
we do no more than barely allude to the subject now. 

First, then, let us consider the action (unconsciously) 
Action of ^f *^® mind on the heart and circulation. 
^^^^^^ Gliddon points out that the heart is so 
heart. affected by the emotions that it is often 

called their seat. We speak of a cordial welcome, 
of heart-rending accounts, of hearty sympathy, of kind- 
hearted people, of hard-hearted people. 

A man about to be beheaded was reprieved before the 
axe fell after his head was on the block, but he had died 
(heart failure) from fright. 

" Pleasurable emotion gives fimmess and regularity 

to the action of the heart, promotes the circulation of 

(808) 
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the blood, increases the gastric secretions, and imparts 
firmness and regularity to the muscular contractions of 
the stomach."^ 

Dr. Leith in his lectures in 1896 on pathology in 
Edinburgh was ** inclined to doubt whether the benefits 
of Nauheim (a treatment for the heart) were not after 
aU to be explained largely, if not entirely, by the 
influence of the mental factor ".* Personally, we think 
this is only very partially true. 

Malebranche took up Descartes' treatise De Vhomme 
and it caused such a violent beating of the heart by its 
wonderful power that he was obliged to lay it aside to 
breathe freely. 

" John Hunter says he was subject to spasm of his 
' vital parts * when anxious about any event ; as, for 
instance, whether bees would swarm or not, whether 
the large cat he was anxious to kill would get away 
before he could get the gun. After death, however, it 
was foimd he had some heart disease." ' 

Joy increases the palpitation of the heart by increased 
" vital " action, terror does the same in another way. 
As a general principle, pleasurable emotions increase 
the vital functions, and painful ones depress them. 

The action of the heart is greatly affected by emo- 
tions through the sympathetic system ; it is quickened 
or slowed or even stopped by mental shock through the 
tenth nerve. The movements of the heart are altered, 



1 Hfkck Take, Mind and Body, > BrUish Medical Jownal, 1896, p. 711. 
> Hack Tuke, Mind and Body, 
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and peculiarities of the beat are exaggerated, when 
attention is closely fixed upon it. There is little evi- 
dence, however, that mind can produce more than 
functional disturbance of the heart. 

" Lord Eglinton told John Hunter how, when two 
soldiers were condemned to be shot, it was arranged 
the one who threw the number with the dice should 
be reprieved ; the one who proved successful generally 
fainted, while the one to be shot remained calm." ^ 

** I have never met," says Eichardson, ** with a case 
of intermittent pulse that was not due to some mental 
cause — shock, fear, sorrow, etc." ^ 

During the rush of consumptives to Berlin for inocu- 
Action of lation by Dr. Koch's tuberculin, a special set 
uncoiiadoufi ^j symptoms were observed to follow the in- 
drcuiation. jection and were taken as being diagnostic 
of the existence of tuberculosis ; amongst others, a rise 
of temperature after so many hours. These pheno- 
mena were eagerly looked for by the patients, and 
occurred accurately in several who were injected with 
pure water. 

The formation of blisters full of serum from the 
application of plain stamp and other paper to various 
parts of the bodies of patients in the hypnotic state, is 
well attested and undoubtedly true. 

" Dr. R. von Elrafift-Ebing has produced a rise from 
37'' C. to 38*6° C. in a patient whose mind was fixed by 



1 Hack Tuke, Mind and Body. 

> Sir B. W. Riobaidaon, Discounet^ p. 16. 
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suggestion, and Dr. Binet has lowered the temperature 
of the hand 10** C. ' How can it be,' he asks, * when 
one merely says to the subject, " your hand will become 
cold," and the vaso-motor system answers by constrict- 
ing the artery ? G'est ce qtue depasse notre imagination,' *' ^ 

Indeed there is no way of accounting for such a 
phenomena but by freely admitting the presence of 
unconscious psychic forces in the body, capable of so 
influencing the structures of the body as to produce 
physical changes. 

" It is beUeved that no animals can blush ; children 
of three years old can. The Umits of blush- 

UnconBcions 

mg rarely extend as low as the clavicles m mind and 

blushing. 

front and the scapulsB behind; but one in- 
stance is recorded of the whole body blushing from 
shame." * The other day I had a nerve patient whose 
heart I wished to examine. As she uncovered the chest 
I perceived a scarlet rash extending as low as the 
middle of the bosom. I foimd that she habitually 
blushed to this level. 

** We must remember there are two circulations, the 
cardiac and the capillary, the former controlled by the 
heart, the latter directly by the nervous system," * and it 
is the latter that is affected in blushing. 

"A lady saw a child in immediate danger of having 
its ankle crushed by an iron gate. She p^ ^nd in- 
was greatly agitated, but could not move, ^"^ychic 
owing to intense pain coming on in her ca^^^es. 

^ Proceedings of Psychical Research Society^ voL vlL, p. 887. 
> Hack Take, Mind and Body, » Ibid, 
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corresponding ankle. She walked home with diflfi- 
culty, took ofif her stocking and found a circle around 
the ankle of a light red colour, with a large red spot 
on the outer side. By the morning her whole foot 
was inflamed, and she had to remain in bed for some 
days.*' 

" A young woman witnessing the lancing of an ab- 
scess in the axilla immediately felt pain in that region, 
followed by inflammation. Dr. Marmise of Bordeaux 
tells us of a lady's-maid who, when the surgeon put his 
lancet into her mistress's arm to bleed her, felt the 
prick in her own arm, and shortly after there appeared 
a bruise at the spot." ^ 

Si Francis d'Assisi meditated so long upon the 
Crucifixion that he suffered severe pain in 

stigmata. . ^ 

his hands and feet, succeeded by inflamma- 
tion that terminated in ulceration. 

Louise Lateau bled profusely in her hands and feet, 
although, on examination of the skin with a strong 
lens, no scratch whatever could be found. The papillsB 
of the skin, however, were red and swollen. 

^' It is not so well known, but it is nevertheless the 
fact, that utterly startling physiological changes can be 
produced in a hypnotised subject merely by conscious 
or imconscious mental suggestion. Thus a red scar or 
a painful burn, or even a figure of a definite shape, such 
as a cross or an initial, can be caused to appear on the 
body of the entranced subject solely through suggesting 

> Hack Take, Mind and Body, 
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the idea. By creating some local disturbance of the 
blood-vessels in the skin, the unconscious self has done 
what it would be impossible for the conscious self to 
perform. And so in the well-attested cases of stigmata, 
where a close resemblance to the wounds on the body 
of the crucified Saviour appears on the body of the 
ecstatic. This is a case of imconscious seZ/-sugge8tion, 
arising from the intent and adoring gaze of the ecstatic 
upon the bleeding figure on the crucifix. With the 
abeyance of the conscious self, the hidden powers 
emerge, whilst the trance and mimicry of the wounds 
are strictly parallel to the experimental cases previously 
referred to. May not some of the well-known cases of 
mimicry in animal Ufe originate, Uke the , , 

. - . . . Extended 

stigmata, in a reflex action, as physiologists meaning of 
would say, below the level of consciousness, 
created by a predominant impression analogous to those 
producing the stigmata ? That is to say, to reflex actions 
excited by an unconscious suggestion derived from the 
environment ; in other words, the dynamic, external- 
ising power of thought, if the action of that which is 
unconscious may be called thought. We must, in fact, 
extend our idea of 'thought' to something much 
wider than intellection or ideation — these are special 
acts of thought, for the directing functional activity 
of our sub-liminal lifo han alno the attributes of thought 
though we may bo nmumncmtn of itn thinking." ^ 
We will now turn to th« lu«f(« and respiration. 

> Prof. BwTttt {Vrttf, t1i)r«(«**, T,rU».), Ui i\m UmmniUirim, 1886. 
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There are two centres for respiration, the one strictly 
Theimcon- * natural reflex on the medulla, the other 
and re^i^ connected with the cortex and consciousness, 
tion. rpjj^ breath can be altered in rhythm and 

force, etc., by the mind consciously and unconsciously, 
but only within the limits fixed by the automatic centre, 
i.e., not so as to endanger life. 

The will can produce a cough, but not a sneeze. 
Hysterical (or mind) cough, and dyspnoea or short breath 
are well known. One cannot breathe naturally when 
the action is brought into full consciousness. When a 
patient is told to breathe naturally, and tries hard to do 
so, the results are often ludicrous. 

Emotions produce a feeling of suffocation, and the 
rising of a ball (globus) in the throat. 

The breath is altered by the emotions. The short 
quiet breath of joy contrasts with the long sigh of relief 
after breathless suspense. Joy gives eupnaea or easy 
breathing, grief or rather fear tends to dyspnoea or 
difficult breathing. Sobbing goes with grief, laughter 
with joy, and one often merges into the other. Yawn- 
ing is produced by pure idea or by seeing it, as well as 
by fatigue. 

Dr. Morton Prince says a lady he knew always had 
violent catarrh in the nose (hay fever) if a rose was in 
the room. He gave her an artificial one and the usual 
symptoms followed. He then showed her it was a false 
one, and had no pollen, etc., and ever after all symp- 
toms disappeared.^ How many cases of hay fever 

1 Jawmal qf Nervous and Mental Diteasea (Boston), May, 1891. 
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have a somewhat similar origin in the unconscious 
mind I 

** A sanguine mind is proverbially associated with 
phthisis, and hope and joy exert a marked influence over 
the respiration/' ^ Bespiration is almost suspended in 
strong intellectual work. We both see and hear best 
when not breathing. 

With regard to the skin and hair. 

Blushing and various sorts of more per- 

^ . Action of 

manent erythemas are common from emotion, mind on skin 

... and hair. 

Mucous membrane can change into epithe- 
lium if it is necessitated by abnormal circumstances 
to form an external surface, as in a prolapsed uterus.^ 

" Very remarkable is the formation of excreting pass- 
ages answering the purpose when certain morbid pro- 
ducts in the interior of a structure have no natural 
vent ; and unless such were formed would destroy the 
organ. This is the case in all fistulsB ; cellular tissue 
being converted into the walls of the passage, and into 
a mucous membrane insentient to the particular matter 
carried out They cannot possibly be healed over so 
long as the natural outlet is not restored, but then they 
heal of themselves quickly and easily." * 

Professor Gregory makes a man in an hypnotic state 
feel so hot he perspires profusely, or so cold his hands 
are numb. 

Drawing a magnet upwards near an arm used to be 

1 Hack Tuke, Mind and Body, vol. ii., p. ISO. 

> Ed. y. Hartmann, PhUosophy of ike Unconscums. p. 154. 

» Ibid., p. 166. 
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thought to develop the " Od " force, and various prick- 
ing sensations were felt, while in drawing it downwards 
a different set of symptoms occurred. Dr. Braid did 
this with the patient's arm behind a screen, and all the 
sensations were felt ; but then they were felt the same 
when there was no magnet. 

The hair may be turned grey and white by emotion 
in a few hours or sooner. 

With regard to the stomach and digestion, apart from 
Action of actual disease, we may notice one or two in- 
2^^^ stances of unconscious mind action, 
organs. «* ^ jj^q^jj ^j^q ^g^g y^^y gea-sick lost a 

valuable set of artificial teeth overboard, and was in- 
stantly cured." 

If the thoughts are strongly directed to the intestinal 
canal, as by bread pills, it will produce strong peri- 
staltic action. Vomiting occurs from mental causes, 
apart from organic brain disease. Bad news will pro- 
duce nausea; emotion also, or seeing another person 
vomit, or certain smells or ideas, or thoughts about a sea 
voyage, etc., or the thought that an emetic has been taken. 

The thought of food produces a copious flow of gas- 
tric juice in the stomach and saliva in the mouth. 

Hysterical (t.e., mental) dyspepsia, eructation, vomit- 
ing and gastralgia are all common. 

** Jaundice has been caused by fits of anger and fear. 
A medical student had an attack brought on by a severe 
examination." ^ 

1 Hack Tuke, Mind and Body. 
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I directed a baby to be fed every two hours by day 
and every four hours by night by the clock; and six 
weeks after the baby woke naturally at night within 
five minutes of the time. 

The thought of an acid fruit will fill the mouth with 
water. A successful way of stopping discordant street 
music is to suck a lemon within full view of a German 
band. Fear will so dry the throat that dry rice cannot be 
swallowed. This is a test in India for the detection of 
a murderer. The suspected man is brought forward 
and given a handful of dry rice to swallow. If he can 
do this he is innocent ; if he cannot he is guilty, fear 
having dried up his mouth. 

Vomiting (natural) in cases of poisoning is not always 
from stomach irritation. In some cases it is the result 
of a protective mechanism. Similarly we get loss of 
appetite in bilious attsbcks. 

Dr. Murchison says there is good evidence that nerve 
influence may not only cause functional derangement, 
but also cure structural disease of the hver. 

A young lady who could not be cured of vomiting 
was engaged to be married. On being told that the 
wedding day must be postponed till cured, the vomiting 
ceased. 

Sir James Paget tells us of very severe parotitis or 
inflammation of the salivary gland occurring in a man 
of sixty-nine from the sight of acid food. (When a 
boy he was always upset at the sight of vinegar.) ^ 

1 Sir James Paget, Studies from an Old Case-book, p. 109. 
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Persistent dry mouth after mental shock is recorded 
by Jonathan Hutchinson in 1888. 

Sir Thomas Watson records a case of jaundice occur- 
ring in an unmarried woman when she discovered she 
was with child. 

We will now touch briefly on the connection of the 
, . . unconscious mind with sex and reproduction. 

Action of 

mind on sex The whole differing characteristics of 

in early life. . 

manner, habits, tastes and mind of man 
and woman rise largely from the unconscious part of 
the mind, and their whole beauty consists in their un- 
conscious origin. 

In the different games and occupations of boys and 
girls we see this developing even from the nursery, as 
in the marked love for dolls amongst girls, the habit of 
kissing, the development of modesty and the love of 
dress, all of which are different in degree or lacking 
amongst boys. 

The feeling of shame exists utterly unconsciously in 
many savages, and is instinctive in all pregnant 
women. 

Laura Bird, a blind, deaf and dumb little girl of 
excessive modesty, kissed a man by mistake, and ran 
away in great fright. She would not undress a doll if 
there was a man in the room. 

It is remarkable how modesty increases unconsciously 
at puberty. Kissing boys, common before, ceases now ; 
and this not by precept, but by instinct. We see un- 
conscious love or sexual selection in animals. A dog 
will follow another for miles, passing and neglecting all 
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others ; so in the pairing of seals, there is distinct selec- 
tion and preference. 

** Facts connected with the dawning of sexual life 
might of themselves suffice to teach psychologists, if they 
would condescend to them, how far more fundamental 
than any conscious states is the unconscious mental hfe."^ 

" Even the passion of (conscious) love has its source 
in the unconscious hfe.*' ^ ConscioTw 

" The unconscious instinct of love between ^^^^ 
two definite people provides for the constitu- ^^'^^^ 
tion of succeeding generations for the ideal of the 
human race, i.e., for the ennoblement of the species. 
Individuals excite greater sexual charm the more com- 
pletely they represent corporeally and mentally the 
idea of the race and the more nearly they approach the 
acme of the procreative power (in women, eighteen 
to twenty-eight; in men, twenty-four to thirty-six); 
secondly, that individual has the greatest sexual charm 
for any other individual that as far as possible 
neutralises the latter's defects by opposite defects; 
thus producing a child which represents the type of 
the race in the greatest possible perfection."* 

''The instincts in sexual Ufe are deeper and pro- 
founder than mere pleasure. This only appears in 
the higher animals, where consciousness (without this 
added feeling) might thwart the unconscious instinct 
(for the continuance of the race)." * 

1 Mauddey, Physiology qfMind, p. 856. > Ibid., pi 877. 

s Schopenhauer, Welt ai$ Wille, voL iL, p. 44. 

« Ed. y. Hartmaim, The Philosophy of the Unconscious, yoL i, p. 228. 
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The strength of this unconscious instinct depends on 
its psychical and not its physical source, for these often 
vary in inverse ratio ; the former often intensifsring as 
the latter weakens. 

** Monogamy is instinctive with women, polygamy 
with men ; hence, where man rules, polygamy is com- 
mon ; where woman has her rights, monogamy. A 
man can be father to 100 children in a year, a woman 
can only bear one, hence the difference of natural 
instinct" ^ 

Now as to the phenomena of reproduction. 

We notice the whole character of woman instinct with 
Action of unconscious mental qualities of altruism, love, 
Stwine^de- compassion, im wearying patience, all formed 
veiopment. ^^y generations of maternity. 

Then as regards offspring : " There is no physical 
cause discovered why ova shoald develop according to 
their kind. To talk of a law impressed on matter is to 
use mere words. How can a law be impressed on 
matter ? As a seal or wax ? Or as the polar arrange- 
ments of parts in a solid ? If so, it is discernible by the 
microscope, and then it would not be a law but a 
phenomenon. 

" I am indeed inclined to regard the development of 
an ovum according to kind as the result of a strictly 
immaterial and spiritual agency." * 

Though the writer of the above was no psychologist 
he was a scientific man and an acute thinker, and we 

^ Ed. y. Hartmann, The Philosophy of the Unconscious^ yoL i., p. 224. 
> Charles Kingsley, Life^ yoL iL, p. 147. 
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believe that now there are comparatively few that will 
deny the psychic causes Ut work It has been beautifully 
said '' an organised being is the product of the un- 
conscious memory of an organism '*. 

Herbert Spencer says : ** It is proved that no germ, 
animal or vegetable, contains the slightest rudiment, 
trace, or indication of the future organism — since the 
microscope has shown us that the first process set 
up in every fertilised germ is a process of repeated 
spontaneous fissure ending in the production of a 
mass of ceUs, not one of which exhibits any special 
character ". 

Surely stronger evidence could not be given in favour 
of Kingsley's belief. 

A mother nursing her child always found the milk 
secreted when she heard the child crying for any length 
of tima 

Fear stops the secretion of milk, and worry will en- 
tirely change its character, so as to become absolutely 
injurious to the child. The idea of beauty attaching tO/ 
the outline of the female bust is probably due at the! 
bottom to the unconscious idea of its value in the sus- 1 
tenance of the race, rather than merely to the quality of I 
its curves and Unes. 

In conclusion, we will give some evidence as to the 
way in which the mind of the mother can unconsciously 
impress physical characteristics on the offspring. 

Dr. Lowe, in the British Medical Jov/mal, says that 

the lasting effects of pairing in animals, both in the 

male and female, are to his mind conclusive. He 

21 
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only selects about half a dozen experiments, which 
speak for themselves. 

Physical 

character- 1. He says that a white sow with a black 

psychic Berkshire boar produced a litter of black and 

^^'^^^ white pigs. This sow next, with a red Tam- 

worth boar, although there was no black in either of 
the parents, produced a progeny which were red, black, 
and white, the patches of black being very conspicuous. 

2. A black sow and boar (Duckering breed) had 
always bred their progeny black. The boar then was 
put with a white sow for the first time ; two months 
later it was back with the original black sow, which 
then produced a Utter of black and white pigs, although 
there was no white in either of the parents. 

3. A shorthorn cow with an Aldemey bull produced 
a calf which was half-bred Aldemey. Afterwards, this 
same cow, vdth a shorthorn bull, had another calf, 
which was still partly Aldemey. 

4. A smooth fox-terrier, by a rough Scotch-terrier, 
had rough pups. Afterwards, by a smooth fox-terrier, 
it had pups which were, many of them, rough-coated, 
and none were like the parents. 

5. A Manx tailless tom-cat paired with an ordinary 
English cat, and a portion of the kittens had either no 
tails or very short ones. The tailless tom-cat died 
some years ago, but up to the present time a few tailless 
kittens are still born. 

6. A fair light-haired Englishman married a Brazilian 
lady, but had no children. Twenty years after he mar- 
ried a light-haired English lady, who subsequently had 
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a dark-haired son who was more Brazilian in appear- 
ance than English. 

Dr. Lowe can give numbers of different cases of 
cows, cats, pigs, rabbits, sheep, etc., but thinks these 
examples will sufficiently illustrate this phenomenon.^ 

Case No. 6 is alluded to as follows in the next issue 
by Dr. Neale : — 

** The solution to this problem appears to me 'psy- 
chological imprint'; that, having been deeply attached 
to his BraziUan wife, and having dwelt lovingly upon 
her memory for twenty years, the resulting oflEspring 
from his 'fair English wife* bore the traces of long- 
continued mental impressions rather than the result of 
merely having Hved many years previously vrith a lady 
of a darker hue ". 

A thoughtful study of these cases will leave the 
reader with the profound conviction that the cause is 
undoubtedly psychical and not physical 

The effects of pre-natal impressions on the offspring, 
of which there seems undeniable evidence. Action of 
also afford a striking illustration of the in- JJ^^mS 
fluence of suggestion. " The story of Jacob in^presmons. 
getting Laban's flock to breed striped cattle by means 
of suggestion (Gen. xxx.), testifies to the antiquity of 
a belief which seems less incredible as our knowledge 
extends." ^ 

The mother of Charles Kingsley believed that im 
pressions made on her own mind before the birth of 

1 E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., in British Medical Journal, Slst October, 1896. 
' Prof. Barrett (Dubun), Humanitarian, 
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the child for whose coming she longed would be mys- 
teriously transmitted to him ; and in this faith, for his 
sake as well as her own, she luxuriated in the romantic 
surroundings of her Devonshire home and in every 
sight and sound which she hoped would be dear to her 
child in after life. These hopes were realised; and 
though her son left Devon when he was six weeks old, 
and never saw his birth-place till he was a man of 
thirty, it and every Devonshire scene had a mysterious 
charm for him throughout life.^ 

1 Charles Kingsley, lAfe^ vol i., p. 4. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND DISEASE. 

We now turn to the bearing of the unconscious mind 
on disease, and here we would again remark The mind is 
that the simple word "mind" would, in the ^^^^^^r 
author's opinion, be much better than the anconscioiw. 
cumbersome terms " conscious mind " and " unconscious 
mind " we have had to use so frequently ; the qualifica- 
tion used "consciously" or "unconsciously" being 
added as needed, thus emphasising the unity of the 
mind. 

For after all we think we have shown that the "ego" 
— that is, ourselves — lies far more in the unconscious 
than the conscious. We are, however, in this work at 
any rate, compelled to reiterate the formula " the un- 
conscious mind ** with almost wearisome frequency, 
because it is the very point we have to prove; and 
cannot therefore assume that "mind" alone would be 
understood equally to refer to " conscious " or " uncon- 
scious" according to the context. If any prefer the 
alternative formula "mind used unconsciously," let 
them substitute it throughout. We avoid it for the 
extraordinary reason that there are not wanting 

psychologists who would understand the phrase to 

(326) 
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mean "mind," i.e., '* conscious mind" used "uncon- 
sciously". 

With this explanation we turn to our subject. 

The advance of medicine, like all else, is rather of the 
order of the motion of a switchback car ; 

Opposition 

to mental progressing undoubtedly, but with quite an 

tner&ponticfl* , . 

uncomfortable amount of oscillation ; deny- 
ing, indeed, its motive power partly from the ups and 
downs which so lengthen its journey, rather than 
entirely from any steady and inherent driving force. 

In the dark ages of medicine before the invention of 
instruments and consequently methods of precision, 
much greater regard was given, though blindly enough, 
to the psychic factor in disease than now. 

The discoveries in histology, animal chemistry, 
bacteriology, etc., and the exquisite instruments used 
in diagnosis, have so dazzled the eye and filled the mind 
with the physical factor in disease that the psychic is 
well-nigh forgotten, and any reference to it received 
with scarcely concealed impatience or contempt. 

When we can actually see the bacillus tuberculosis, 
surely it seems waste of time to drivel about the patients' 
spirits ; when the enteric ulcer is laid bare in the patho- 
logical theatre, and the very site of the perforation in 
evidence, what nonsense to talk of mind influence in 
typhoid ; when we can catch and stain, and double 
stain the cholera '* comma," how worse than feeble it 
appears to talk of fear as a factor. 

The reason of the impatience felt when psychic 
causes are spoken of to the skilled experimentaUst is 
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instructive. Is it not because he knows this is some- 
thing which even his instruments can neither measure 
nor weigh ? He knows that if it is allowed a hearing, 
it will distract attention from exact experiment, which 
now holds the field ; and introduce another factor that 
must be dealt with by other methods. 

The ordinary physician has yet another, and indeed 
a better grounded reason for dislike and indifference, 
and his generally agnostic attitude, and it is this : — 

One of the most extraordinary paradoxes of to-day 
hes in the fact that, simultaneously with an Quacks and 
advance in scientific medicine wholly un- *^«>rc^^^^ 
paralleled in the world's history, there is on every side a 
quackery that flourishes and triumphs as much as, or 
more than, in the darkest of the dark ages. 

It is the general rule that as the true light shines the 
darkness disappears. It is not so here. Nor can it be 
said that it is in the lesser civilised parts of the earth, 
where scientific medicine is rare, that most quacks are 
found. The reverse, strange to say, obtains. It is in 
America, and the most enlightened parts of Ajnerica ; 
it is in England, and in the heart of its most intelligent 
centres, that quackery flourishes ; and we now speak of 
quackery pure and simple. 

Only last year (1897) there was started most suc- 
cessfully in London a system of curing, not one or two, 
but all diseases by little bottles of medicine (so called) 
sold across the counter by any chemist, the diagnosis 
being made by- the sufferer ! 

But, from the doctor's standpoint, worse still remains. 
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Quackery would soon come to an end and fade away 
QuaciM effect before the spread of knowledge, and the de- 
reai cures. ^^^y q£ guperstitiou, Under the fostering care 
of the School Board and the higher educational sys- 
tem, but for one thing. It can show real cures, both 
undeniable and numerous, in spite of the vast number 
that may not bear scrutiny. 

This the physician cannot, alas, deny, though he may 
deplore it. After allowing full discount for forged and 
false testimonials (which are not so numerous as sup- 
posed) ; for purely imaginary diseases and the credulity 
of mankind, and even for the lesser functional disorders, 
there remains behind a large residuxmi that cannot by 
any ingenuity be explained away. At any rate, the 
pubUc believes it has suffered from some disease, say, 
rheumatism, for which, in the ordinary course and 
the absence of the quack, it would have gone to the 
nearest doctor ; with the result of a possible more or 
less tardy cure, and the certainty of a considerable bill. 
Whereas now, the purchase for 7Jd. or Is. 1 Jd. of a small 
bottle of something in a wrapper black with testimonials 
has already given relief, maybe even before it has been 
taken, on the mere reading of the wonderful cures 
effected. 

Now it is quite possible that no one is more surprised 
as well as pleased at the cures than the quack vendor 
of the same ; but it is not for him to deny what he can- 
not account for, as the doctor is often tempted to do, 
because his interest is to magnify cures, which he 
promptly does. 
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It is therefore doubtless true that, in spite of all our 
science, quackery flourishes ; and the reason 
of it is by no means that all men are fools, quackery 

nourishes. 

but IS because it undoubtedly effects numer- 
ous cures, and some — if it be not heresy to breathe it — 
that have been attempted in vain by eminent scientific 
men, the sufferers having only tried quackery when all 
else has failed. It is also true that these cures astonish 
perhaps equally the qusick and the doctor. But let us 
go a little further and glance at the pseudo-religious 
quacks and humbugs w^ho make a gain of the credulity 
and folly of mankind without recourse to patent pills or 
Is. l^d. medicines. These are found everjrwhere, but 
abound most, like the ordinary quack, not, as might be 
supposed, in Russia, or in Turkey, or Poland, or South 
America, or other darkish comers of the civihsed world, 
but in the very focus of intellectual and rational Ufe 
— the United States of America. 

The greatest of these latter-day mystics is un- 
doubtedly at present the Rev. Mary Baker . . 
Eddy, whose ponderous work on Christian Science and 

/> • • 1 ' 1 11 Mrs. ffddy. 

Science, m two volumes, is the text-book 
of the entire sect, numbering certainly half a milhon or 
more here, and in America, of educated followers far 
above the average in wealth and culture — many, alas ! 
formerly having been among the most lucrative of the 
physician's patients. This book is appointed to be read 
by Mrs. Eddy in all her churches, side by side with the 
Bible ; and in one of her handsome buildings in New 
York, that cost over £20,000, as well as in their first 
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English church, not very far from Harley Street, this 
work is read every Sunday morning to a crowded and 
attentive congregation of upper-class educated people. 
With their dogmas we need not interfere ; cures are de- 
tailed and vouched for by the healed at every meeting, 
and though to some judgments Christian Science con- 
tains neither Christianity nor science, as generally 
understood, these cures cannot all be doubted or ex- 
plained away. 

Of the lower class of pseudo faith-healers, we hear of 
Pseudo faith- o^® ^^ New Jersey, with 15,000 more or less 
healers. educated patients in one week. Chicago has 
been turned upside down with one, amongst others, who 
has the walls of the largest hall in the city covered with 
crutches, splints, etc., presented by cured followers, and 
indeed all over the States the name of these reUgious 
quacks and humbugs is legion, and their harvest plen- 
teous and golden. Now, though populus vult decipi 
is undoubtedly true, and though most men are fools, 
still cures are effected by the most arrant knaves, and 
testified to by most reputable persons, and, curiously 
enough, largely by the clergy. Many indeed are not 
lasting ; many are very trivial, and many may be said 
to be due to hypnotic influence of one sort or another. 

But, again, what about hj^notism and Nancy and 
the Salpfetriere ? The investigations of the 

Hypnotism. 

British Medical Journal have shown that here 
we have to deal with a quite inestimable amount of 
fraud and self-deception ; but observe, we have now to 
examine the work of learned professors, regular and 
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registered physicians, and not that of mere charlatans. 
We have, or had, Charcot in France, and names of 
honour and repute in this country who testify to cures 
of all sorts without medicine or physical means, but in 
this case purely (if the word may be coined) by ** psy- 
chism" in the form of suggestions — suggestions, too, 
which appear powerless when presented directly to con- 
sciousness, and only highly efficacious when the patient 
is in the "hj^notic" state. All these things are a 
riddle and most perplexing, and when the last echo of 
the laughter of derision, and the last curve of the smile 
of contempt have died away, there remains much to 
make the physician of the period at least thoughtful. 
Again, what about homoeopathy, hydropathy, Matte- 
ism and all the many and flourishing Swedish, . 

^^ ispcCifti syS" 

German, Austrian, Italian and other special temsand 

cures. 

cures? Are they unworthy of the name? 
By no means. Here a semi- or pseudo-scientific basis 
is more or less attempted, many excellent hygienic 
formulae are observed, which elevate these above the 
mere rank quackery we have spoken of. But the great 
point is that cures, and remarkable cures too, are 
everywhere effected. And here, indeed, may be added 
that it is impossible to say all these are what in our 
ignorance at present we crudely class as ** functional,*' 
though, doubtless, most are. Is rheumatism a func- 
tional or an organic disease ? Is dropsy, is erythema, is 
eczema, is paralysis ? Some hyperscientist may object 
that some of these are symptoms and not diseases. 
But what is a symptom and what is not a symptom ? 
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Nay, more, what is a disease? And until we can 
answer this last profound question, how do we know 
whether it is functional or organic or both ? Our own 
broad definition of the two would be that " functional " 
disease is that which is of psychic origin; "organic," 
that which is of physical. At the bottom all diseases 
involve some organic change somewhere. 

But this is not all in the way of inexphcable cures. 

What about Lourdes ? Or if that be a centre of im- 
posture, which it is, and yet isn't, what about 
healing OUT own faith-healing centres and others 

centres. 

abroad, uncontaminated by the least sjrm- 
pathy with Bomau Catholicism or saint- worship ? 

As these may not be so well known even to the well- 
informed physician, a detail or two may be given show- 
ing they at any rate exist. 

A few years ago, in the Agricultural Hall, a great 
conference of some 2000 faith-healers was held, there 
being then some 120 faith-healing centres in this king- 
dom alone, now probably many more. In America 
there are over thirty homes (one of which cost over 
£6000, presented by a ** cured " patient) and innumer- 
able centres. There are several in Australia and many 
all over Europe. A few years ago in New York and 
Boston there was hardly a believer in faith-healing, 
now there are thousands. Observe these have nothing 
to do with the Christian scientists on the one hand or 
thtj pseudo-fraudulent faith-healers on the other, of 
whom we have spoken. These are orthodox and mostly 
evangelical 
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Amongst a list of 250 published cases of disease cured 
we find five consumption, one diseased hip, List of 
five abscess, three dyspepsia, four internal oneySirat 
complaint, two throat ulcer, seven nervous o^J® chapel. 
debiUty, nine rheumatism, five diseased heart, two 
withered arm, four bronchitis, three cancer, two para- 
lysed arm, three weak eyes, one ruptured spine (?), five 
pains in the head. And these are the results in one 
year at one small chapel in the north of London ! The 
Ust causes amusement and perhaps surprise ; and im- 
patience may be felt that such puerile details should be 
given. Pace I my scientific and learned friend ; to the 
poor sufferers it was anything but puerile to be cured, 
or at any rate relieved, from diseases from which they 
suffered, or at any rate imagined they suffered, free of 
all charge ; for none of these are money-making agencies, 
whatever else they may be. 

What about charm cures ? Perhaps scientists inno- 
cently suppose these have died out. Not at 
all; and later on we will give instances. chamiBand 
Suflfice it here to say that not only in the 
country districts, but it may be in the humbler regions 
of the physician's own house, they are implicitly be- 
Ueved in, and moreover even here also are cures effected. 

What about cures by relics and even by idols ? I am 
told that undoubted cures are effected not only by the 
Holy Coat of Treves, but all over the world, notably in 
India, China and Africa, in the presence of actual idols. 
One in India is most famous for its therapeutic power ; 
while large temples in China are covered with votive 
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oflferings from the " faith-healed". Trees, plants, flowers, 
bits of animals, etc., have all their therapeutic powers. 

But the patience of our cultured reader must not be 
too severely tried. Turn then with relief to something 
more respectable. 

What about the ** cures" at home and continental 
Water and spas, with their eternal round of sulphur and 
fc^cS ^on waters and baths ? 
cures. Does our scientific friend in his heart of 

hearts believe that all the cures which in these cases he 
cheerfully certifies to are effected by the waters, or even 
the waters and the diet, or even the waters and the 
diet and the air ; or does he not think there must be a 
" something else " as weU ? And to come nearer home 
and into the centre of all things, and the chamber of all 
his secrets: In his own consulting-room and in his 
own practice, is not the physician brought face to face 
with cures, aye and diseases too, the cause of which he 
cannot account for ; and is he not often surprised to find 
a continuation of the same treatment originated by the 
local practitioner is, when continued by his august self, 
eflicacious ? And is not the local practitioner not only 
surprised but disgusted as well to find such is the case ? 

But we have asked hard questions enough. We will 
By what ask an easy one. What is the effectual 

agent are all *' - 

such cures agency in quack cures, in semi-scientific 

mainly 

effected? cures of all sorts, in faith cures, in relic, 
charm, and idol cures, in many spa and water cures, in 
some doctor's cures, perhaps in more than he suspects ? 
After allowing fully for the intrinsic value of the quack 
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remedy, of the mystic formulse, of the millionth dilution, 
or of the prismatic electricity ; for the sulphate of soda 
or magnesium and even for the value of real B.P. 
drugs, we must answer — ^It is mainly and primarily the 
power of the uncomciotLs mind over the body. It is this, 
and this pre-eminently ; and it is this, and this pre- 
eminently that is everywhere ignored, however much 
other minor factors may be extolled. 

Now we see how hard it is for a physician to own 
this, and here is the ** other reason " for his otherwise 
inexplicable "agnostic" position. It at once gives a 
sort of locus standi to the unregistered and unqualified 
therapeutists of all denominations ; not only admitting 
their cures, but giving a scientific reason for them, 
probably unknown to themselves. And worse still, it 
puts the physician at first sight on somewhat of the same 
level in effecting many cures, in equal ignorance, by the 
same means. 

Further and worthier thoughts will reveal that it is 
vain to fight against truth for any secondary reasons ; 
and the question is — Is it true ? 

We think that those who really honour this subject 
with their grave and careful consideration will say that 
it is : and that even those who do not, and who merely 
skim the evidence we shall give, will say at least — 
** There must be some truth in it ". 

If this be the case, how strange that such a thera- 
peutic agent should have been so ignored, Cental 
that by none of our leading surgeons and *^«™po^*i<»- 
physicians do we see the influence of the human 
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mind over the human body really seriously dealt with. 
One may find here and there an honourable exception, 
it is true, distinguished alike by his rarity and by the 
obloquy he incurs. 

The power of this influence of the mind over the body 
This power cannot be hmited, and is everywhere seen 
wh«?^ and felt : in out-patient departments, in the 
ignored. hospital Ward, in the consulting-room; and 
by the siok bed ; but it is seldom spoken about, and still 
less often taught ; though few are bold enough to deny 
the potent powers of mental therapeutics for good. 

If one turns from the physician's daily hfe to his 
Ubrary. one still fails to find in any text-book or 
modem system of medicine, the subject fairly and fully 
recognised. I have looked through many leading works 
on medicine, but in no standard work can I find this 
subject seriously considered and discussed. A volume 
called Suggestion in Therapeutics, from Nancy, shows 
the use of the unconscious mind as a curative agent 
when under hypnotic suggestion ; but we want far more 
than this. Here and there great masters in medicine 
have admitted the enormous value of mental ther8^• 
peutics, but the subject has not been followed up, save 
for the sake of filthy lucre by quackery. 

It is the same in the teaching, clinical or otherwise, 
in the hospitals or class-rooms. Students hsten with 
rapt attention to the powers of guaiacol, piperazine, 
phenocoU and the whole round of well-advertised 
modem drugs; but how often is their attention directed, 
save in ridicule, to this mighty curative agent, that in its 
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powers pretty well balances the whole Pharmacopoeia 
— the mind? In the British Medical Jcywmal we find 
this remarkable sentence : " Disease of the body is so 
much influenced by the mind that in each case we have 
to understand the patient quite sus much as the malady. 
This is not learnt at hospitals."^ 

Does any practical medical man doubt these powers ? 
Is he not aware of the ingredient " faith," which, if 
added to his prescriptions, makes them often aH- 
powerful for good ? Does he not know experimentally 
the value of strongly asserting that the medicine will 
produce such and such e£Eects is a powerful means of 
securing them ? 

If, then, this power is so well known, why, in the 
name of common-sense, should it be pooh- Mental 
poohed and ignored as it is ? It has its laws JhoS^bf ** 
of action, its limitations, its powers for good ^^^^ 
and for evil; would it not clearly help the medical 
student if these were indicated to him by his lawful 
teachers, instead of his gleaning them uncertainly from 
the undoubted successes of the large army of irregulars? 

We are, however, inclined to think that, after all, 
a silent revolution is slowly taking place in the minds 
of medical men, and that our present text-books on 
disease, content with merely prescribing endless selec- 
tions and combinations of nauseous drugs, and dismiss- 
ing any mental cure in a single hne as unworthy of 
serious consideration, will soon be replaced by others 

1 British Medical Journal, Educ Number, Autumn 1897. 

S2 
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containing views more worthy of the century at the 
close of which we live. 

For although these drugs are still administered, but 
few medical men now believe that they are 

A beginning . •' 

ia being the entire cause of the cure ; for very 
gradually it is beginning to dawn upon us 
that most nervous diseases at any rate are easily and 
naturally treated by mental therapeutics, and that the 
still persistent efforts to cure them by the stomach are 
neither reliable nor rational. 

It ill becomes, therefore, the medical man, who 
recognises in these cases that it is the mind that cures, 
to decry any form of faith cure, however little its 
process may be understood by him in detail. We have 
seen that the powers of the conscious mind over the 
body are weU-nigh immeasurable ; and knowing, as we 
now do, that our old division into functional and 
organic diseases is merely the expression of our ignor- 
ance, and that all diseases, even hysterical, involve 
organic disturbance somewhere, we are prepared to be- 
lieve that faith and other unorthodox cures, putting into 
operation such a powerful agent as the unconscious mind, 
or, if you prefer the formula, " the forces of nature," are 
not necessarily limited to so-called functional diseases at a^L 

It is because, therefore, mental therapeutics has 
Truth must ^^^ practically for so long the real modtis 
spite^f^* ^ ov^'^Of'ndi of the vast army of charlatans, that 
quacks. ^jj^ whole Subject has acquired such a bad 
name that most men fear for their reputation if they 
touch it. 
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It is no doubt the connection of mental therapeutics 
directly with faith -healing, Christian science-healing 
and hypnotism ; and indirectly with hquid electricities, 
billionth dilutions, and quack remedies of sorts, that 
has so far deterred the profession from examining very 
closely its wonderful powers. 

We feel quite sure, however, that all such reasons 
will fall to the ground when the fact of the unconscious 
mind is admitted, clearly and definitely, by scientific 
men ; and once its powers become generally recognised 
they will at last, after long neglect, be made the subject 
of serious study. May we add here two brief utterances 
from other lips ? 

Dr. Maudsley says : " Perhaps we do not as physicians 
consider sufficiently the influence of mental states in 
the production of disease, their importance as symp- 
toms; or take all the advantages which we take of 
them in our efforts to cure disease. Quackery seems 
to have got hold of a truth which legitimate medicine 
fails to appreciate or use adequately." ^ 

Dr. Granville adds : ** Except in a loose and vague 
way the potent influences exercised reflexly by the 
mind upon the body are scarcely regarded as falling in 
with the scope of pathology ".^ 

It is to be therefore earnestly hoped that the rela- 
tions of the mind to the body will soon be- Relations of 
come better understood, and that we shall J^y Jitter 
have in our teaching schools (what is at "ndewtood. 

1 Maudsley, Mind and Body, vol. i., p. 88. 

> Mortimer OnnTille, Laneety 1879, yoL L, p. 580. 
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present so greatly lacking) those who can train the 
coming race of doctors in the therapeutic use of the 
mind, in functional and other disorders. Certainly ex- 
perience increasingly shows that it occupies as clear 
and well-defined a place in relation to many diseases as 
drugs do in others, although the modus operandi may in 
both cases be not yet fully understood. 

It is quite time that a reaction took place against the 
popular doctrine of the dependence of mind on body, 
which is fast reaching a redmtio ad absurdum, in the 
tracing of every changing mental state, and even of 
every morbid impulse or criminal action, to a deranged 
liver, or an anaemic brain. No doubt before long the 
pendulum in England will swing over completely to 
the other side (as it has already done in America to the 
remarkable extent displayed in the ** mental cures " we 
have already spoken of), and most bodily disorders will 
be attributed to a diseased mind. The truth mean- 
while occupies, as ever, the medium position between 
the two, there being times when the body sways the 
mind, and other times when the mind sways the body, 
the two being, as has been forcibly expressed by Miss 
Cobbe, something like a pair of coupled dogs; some- 
times one and sometimes the other obtaining the vic- 
tory, and sometimes both pulling together in harmony. 

Let us proceed briefly to consider how the mind 
In what way aflfccts the body in disease. 

do68 the . "^ 

mind affeot In disease the unconscious mind has special 

the body in ., i -. r»Ti -» -»- 

disease f power over the body. The very word disease 
is coined to express a mental idea "ease," and not 



\ 
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a physical changa The cortex, or surface of the 
brain, is a special factor for good or evil in every 
disease. Every organ and function is represented 
there, and there brought into vital unity. Professor 
Laycock says: "The hemispheres, as the organ of 
thought and mental action proper, are in unity 
with all the processes of life whatever, whether 
they be termed vegetative or animal". Indeed, the 
unity of the body, and, to a great extent, of the " ego," is 
formed in the cortex. Bain shows that all tissue nutri- 
tion is unconsciously influenced from this great centre, 
and most physiological processes can be arrested men- 
tally by its action. It controls anabolic and katabolic 
cell action ; and there is no doubt that a sound, cheer- 
ful mind, acting through it, is a great protector against 
disease of all sorts ; and if disease has obtained a hold, 
a cheerful mind can often cure it Mental therapeutics 
can be applied to the body in one of three ^ 

*^^ ^ Three ways 

ways: (1) by the unconscious mind directly ofappUca- 

... • . tion. 

— ^in spiritual or physical influences and 
surroundings ; (2) by the unconscious mind acted on by 
the conscious indirectly — in rousing faith in persons, 
remedies, or places, etc. ; and (3) by the unconscious 
mind acted on by the conscious by direct effort — ^in de- 
termination to get well, to shake off illness, ignore pain, 
etc. With regard to the ailments for which mental 
therapeutics is useful, it is a powerful means of cure 
in all organic and inorganic diseases, while in hysteria 
and allied neuroses, it is the only reliable means of 
permanent efficacy. 
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Let us consider for a moment the process by which 
in hysteria disease is caused by mental 

teria is pro- action. 

Our brain not only acts by the will and by 
ideas of which we are conscious, but is continuously 
vibrating with ideas, memories, and trains of thought of 
which we are unconscious. It is so even with regard 
to common sensation. If you concentrate your atten- 
tion on any part of your body, you become aware of 
sensations in it that escaped your attention before, but 
were equally there then. If with a feather I lightly 
tickle the back of your neck, and at the time you are 
engaged in very earnest conversation, the vibration 
aroused in the brain sensory centre is unnoticed by 
you ; and yet if I call your attention to the part it is 
noticed at once. By increasing the stimulus I can 
make the waves of vibration set in action other centres : 
involuntary ones, such as cause a shaking or shuddering 
of the neck; or voluntary, such as turning the head 
round or moving away. 

If you are asleep I may tickle your foot, so that you 
draw the leg away and you wake up. In this case you 
are probably conscious of moving your leg; but the 
stimulus that made you do it was too slight to reach 
your consciousness. We may thus be conscious of a 
transferred vibration leading to action or sensation, and 
yet be ignorant of the cause that set it going. 

Memories, again, will involuntarily, and it may be un- 
consciously, arouse both feelings and actions. One 
may have smelt the strojig scent of some flower when 
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some critical event took place, a proposal of marriage or 
some sudden news ; henceforth, whenever the ^^^^ of 
topic is touched on, the very scent or vibrations a««<><^*i<^'»»* 
of the nerve of smell that represent it may be exactly 
reproduced. A certain field always recalls a certain 
song we used to sing as we crossed it on our way to 
school. Thoughts of old Anglo-Indians set the vibra- 
tions of Eastern sights and sounds in action again in 
the old centres. 

Observe in all these cases we are considering natural 
associations, not vibrations deliberately set up by the 
will in an unusual way. You can, as shown already, 
think of a green field when in a drawing-room until you 
set in vibration the centre of sight and see the green 
grass ; or the centre of hearing, and hear the lowing of 
the cattle or the hum of the insects. This is much 
easier if there are no distracting sounds, and if you close 
your eyes ; and still more so if there are some insects 
actually humming in the room. But the memories we 
speak of are wholly unconscious ones. 

Let us now sum up our results, taking a definite case, 
say, of a pain in the little finger. This pain pain always 
is felt in the httle finger, we say, though we J^^S^f^ 
really know that the only seat of any sensa- ^^^ 
tion is in the brain. It is there at the central termina- 
tion of the ulnar nerve which leads from the httle 
finger that all the vibrations take place, of which the 
mind becomes conscious and calls pain. Whenever 
these vibrations take place in the nerve centre belong- 
ing to thq little finger in the brain, the mind always 
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refers the sensation to the commencement of the nerve 
in the little finger, whatever may be its real origin. 

In the same way, if in your house the hall-door bell 
rings, you say there is some one at the hall door ; if the 
drawing-room bell, there is some one there : and yet 
such may not be the case. I may have pulled the 
door-bell wire inside the hall, or as I passed down the 
kitchen stairs ; or a rat may have moved it, or I may 
have struck the bell itself and made it ring, or a shock 
of earthquake may have shaken it, or a strong gust of 
wind ; and yet, although these causes are so various, 
you, in the kitchen, always say, ** There is some one at 
the front door ". 

It is so in the body. 1. The little finger is pricked — 
there is pain in the little finger. 2. The 

Pain, how- , • ,, . , 

ever caased, ulnar nerve itself IS pressed on somewhere 
the same in its course — there is pain in the little finger. 
^ The hand may be cut ofif, and still if the nerve 

be irritated in the stump by pressure, the man feels the 
pain in his imaginary little finger as truly and vividly 
as if it were still actually there. 3. Or, again, there 
may be a tumour in the brain pressing on the nerve 
centre in the brain of the ulnar nerve and the most 
acute pain is felt in the httle finger. 

All these instances are from direct irritation of the 
nerve in some part of its course. But, as we have seen, 
we may go much further. The hall-door wire may 
have got caught with the drawing-room one, so that 
when the latter is pulled, it is the hall-door bell that 
rings ; the vibration is thus transferred. So in the brain. 
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4. I may set to work to think of my little finger and so 
start sensations in it which, if not actual pain, are still 
sensations. But if I have the idea it is injured, though 
it may not be, I may feel the pain acutely from an idea 
alone. 6. But, again, the pain may have been originally 
caused by a gathering in the little finger, and afterwards 
kept up long after the gathering was gone by the ideal 
centre. 6. Association, as seeing others with crushed 
little fingers; or, 7. memories, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of crushed little fingers may also start and keep 
up this pain. 

Observe, then, the varied causes with the same effect. 
Only, in conclusion, we may add that while in health 
it is generally easy to discriminate between pain in the 
Uttle finger caused by injury to the little finger, and 
that set up in other ways, in nerve disease it is not. 
Nay, it is sometimes impossible not only to the sufferer, 
but to the doctor who attends him. 

It has been well said, '* We think as we feel, or think 
we feel, and we feel as we think. If we feel a 

1 • I Ml -1 •# , • 1 ^^^ feelings 

pain, we think we are ill ; and if we think we can be caused 
are ill, we feel ill.*' If my ideal centre vibrates 
with the thought of crossing the channel in rough 
weather, and pictures the naasea that would then be 
felt, the vibrations are transmitted to the terminal 
centres of the sensory nerves running from the stomach, 
and I actually feel sick from communication with a 
sensory centre; and, possibly, if of a highly nervous 
organisation, may actually be sick from transference to 
a motor centre. 
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Real feelings and real acts can be started in entirely ideal 
centres. If we think intensely of any part of the body 
long enough, we feel sensations in that part. If we 
think of a good dinner our mouth waters. We shiver 
whether we only think of cold or actually feel cold. 
The sensation of pain can be produced as really and 
vividly by thoughts or ideas alone, as light in the eye 
by striking it. In short, every sensation of the body 
ordinarily produced from without can also be produced 
from within. 

These ideal vibrations, acting on motor and other 
Ideal yibra- centres, are quite different from the action 
^n^douJo^ of a motor centre by the direct impulse of 

unconscious, jj^^ ^j^^ ^.^^ ^^^j^j^ j^^-^g ^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^g^ 

voluntary and in the former involuntary. So far we 
have only spoken of ideas of which we are conscious, 
so that, although the modes of exciting these motor 
and sensory centres are abnormal, we know them to be 50, 
and hence are not deceived and do not deceive others 
into believing them to be natural. 

Thus, when our teeth are on edge from sounds, we do 
not go to the dentist ; if we aore sick from ideas, we do 
not think we are dyspeptic ; if we hear noises in the 
ear, we do not look for them externally ; if we shiver 
from thinking of cold, we do not put on more clothing ; 
but this is because we are conscious that the cause is 
mental ; in other words, of the action of the mind. It 
is quite otherwise where the pain or paralysis is caused 
by mind action of which we are wholly unconscious, 
the conscious part of the mind being, at the same time, 
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in a susceptible and morbid state. The patient has then 
no means of diagnosing that the cause of the disease 
is mental. Indeed, it is rather hard to expect this, 
when the doctor himself often cannot tell. But it is 
still worse when we proceed either to tell the patient 
there is nothing the matter or that it is "only hysterical". 

Listen for a moment to the usual routine treatment 
of a nervous case : " When one of these vie- i^eai 
tims to hypochondria, who are commonly ^|^^n^. 
called malades imaginadreSy has recourse to ^®**^ 
medicine for the relief of pain or some other dis- 
turbance, he is usually told it is of no importance, 
that he is fanciful, and some anodyne is carelessly 
prescribed. The patient, who is really suffering 
the pain he has suggested to himself, feels convinced 
that his malady is not known, and that nothing 
can be done for him. The idea that his complaint 
is incurable becomes intense in proportion to his 
high opinion of the physician's skill ; and thus the 
patient, who was suffering from the chronic affection 
suggested by his imagination, often goes away (not 
only uncured, but) incurable.** ^ 

Let it be remembered that a disease due to the imagi- 
nation is not necessarily an imaginary disease, but may 
produce various functional and even organic disturb- 
ances. A wise physician once said to me : '' If a man 
is so ill as to say he is ill when he is not ill, he must be 
very ill indeed ". The diseases grouped under the heads 

^ Binet, Animal Magnetism (Internat, Science Series), p. 853. 
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of nervousness, hysteria, etc., are real in origin and 
effects, and formidable in their nature ; and it is high 
time that the ridicule, the offspring of ignorance, with 
which they have been so long surrounded, be entirely 
done away with. These unhappy sufferers have been 
greatly wronged and often cruelly treated. 

In a recent medical work we read : " The sister of 
the ward and the house physician settled between them 
that the case was hysterical, and the girl was malinger- 
ing " (i.e., shamming) ; that is, that hysteria means sham- 
ming. Such a statement takes us back to the dark ages, 
when all insanity was possession by an evil spirit, for it 
certainly implies that one with serious nerve disease is 
simply possessed by a lying spirit. More sympathy and 
less contempt is indeed felt for a drunkard than for a 
hypochondriac. Picture the misery of a nervous invahd 
in a hearty English family, say of the bucohc order. 
** It is all fancy," is the stock phrase before her face ; 
** it is all humbug," the one behind her back. This 
ignorance is partly due to the fact that the symptoms 
are generally subjective rather than objective, and that 
observation is not so much needed as reasoning power. 
But the real cause is this. It is seen the disease is partly 
of mental origin ; and no mind being known or recog- 
nised but conscious mind, it follows the patient must 
be aware of the mind action causing the disease, and is 
therefore to some extent to blame. The truth, which 
we hope will now be recognised by medical men, is, that 
all the causative changes take place in the unconscious 
mind, and that the patient is wholly ignorant of any- 
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thing but the results in the body— the pain or disease 
suggested. This is the true solution of the difficulty. 

The best cures of hysteria are naturally, therefore, 
effected through the unconscious mind. If Modes of 
the case is in every way in good health, and ^^^ 
has not entered the vicious circle of dyspepsia therapeutics, 
and debility, it may be cured instantaneously by apply- 
ing to the irritated ideal centres that keep up the dis- 
ease good suggestions, consciously or sub-consciously, 
sufficiently powerful to overcome the bad ones. Their 
application by means of hypnotism is unnecessary, and 
often in the end aggravates the condition which it is 
meant to relieve ; for suggestions are thoroughly effec- 
tual without it, if one has confidence, and has gained 
the respect and trust of his patient. 

If all this appears as novel as some of the terminology 
here used, it is simply because mental therapeutics is 
still the unexplored Africa of medical science, for it is 
still very dubious orthodoxy to suggest that there can 
be any means of cure that is not found within the 
revered pages of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

We must, however, remember one great point with 
regard to suggestion — that it is like nitrogen. 
Nitrogen is the essential element in all and^tro- 
animal life; it forms four-fifths of the air 
we breathe, and yet, curious to say, we have no power 
to use it in a pure state. We can only take it uncon- 
sciously, when combined with other substances in the 
form of proteid food. It is the same with suggestions. 
Not one hysterical sufferer in a hundred can receive 
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and profit by them in a raw state — that is, consciously ; 
they must generally be presented, as we have said, in- 
directly to the sub-conscious mind by the treatment and 
environment of the patient. An electric shock often 
cures slight hysterical diseases instantaneously, acting, 
as it does, on the unconscious mind through the con- 
scious. 

No doubt it would be easier if we could say to these 
sufferers, ** The disease is caused by suggestions from 
ideal centres, and to cure it, all you have to do is to be- 
lieve you are well ". Still, as it would be impossible for 
us to take our nitrogen pure from the air, the mind 
cannot as a rule be thus acted on directly when the 
brain is unhealthy. Suggestion must be wrapped up 
in objective treatment, directed ostensibly and vigor- 
ously to the simulated disease.^ 

It is not, however, enough in mental therapeutics to 

present good suggestions ; we must also re- 
Bad suggea- ^ -in a 1. X.- i. 

tioDsm- move previous bad ones. Such a patient 
must therefore be isolated to avoid conversa- 
tions about, and sympathy with the patient's sufferings, 
all of which keeps up the action or vibration of the 
diseased ideal centrea The range of mental therapeu- 
tics is, however, by no means limited to hysterical 
diseases. The powers of the unconscious mind are such 
that we can place no limits to its influence. When the 
mind is really unsound, it is interesting and remark- 
able — though quite intelligible — ^to notice that mental 

1 For the value of surgical treatment in some internal neuralgias, see pi^wr 
by F. Treves, Brit. Med, Journal, 10th March, 1898. 
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therapeutics generally fails ; obviously because the psy- 
chic element on which it should act is in itself 
disorganised. From what has been said, it will be 
gathered that in ordinary and some nervous diseases, 
while mental therapeutics acts largely through the un- 
conscious mind, it can also be successfully directly 
presented to the intelligence ; while, on the other hand, 
in true hysteria nearly all the work has to be done 
unconsciously, the conscious mind being fixed, not on 
mental therapeutics, but on the outward means used. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

THE UNOONSOIOUS MIND AND THBRAPEUTIOS, L 

We now propose to give some instances of diseases and 
Examples of cures produced by the unconscious action of 
Si^sand *^® mind upon the body, gathering them 
therapeutioe. mostly from the experience of others. 
Amongst the examples given there may be several that 
may be questioned, others where the curative agent 
may possibly be other than purely psychical. The 
reader will not reject the whole evidence because one 
or two instances appear to him to be incredible or 
inapplicable ; but will rather consider, as we did with 
quack cures, whether, even after all such are deducted, 
a sufficient body of evidence does not remain to estab- 
Ush the truth of mental therapeutics. 

First, then, as to functional diseases which are mostly 
Functional classed Under the inappropriate and much- 
^^' abused term of hysteria. We commence with 
^*'^* these inasmuch as functions stand before 

organs, for it is mind that condiUons matter. 

We find thought, conscious and unconscious, acts 

freely on the secretions of the skin as in fear, on the 

kidneys as in all excessive emotion and on the intestinal 

glands. 

(86«) 
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We find mental emotions alter also the character of 
all the secretions of the body — milk, sweat, urine, etc. 

Unzer says that mjuiy glands pour out their secretions 
from imagination. To get enough saliva for his experi- 
ments, Eberle imagined acid fruits. 

The different positions of the hand as held out with 
the fingers spread, much used lately in the diagnosis of 
nervous disease, are due to the so-called spontaneous 
nerve activity, dependent entirely on mental conditions. 

Diseases, or, at any rate, minor ailments, as we have 
seen in chapter vi., may be the result of 

^ *^ Disease from 

habit. We get thus a habit of sleeplessness, habit and 
of recurrent pain, of constipation, of retention 
or incontinence of urine, etc. These have therefore a 
strong mental element. 

A servant girl mentioned by Bemheim had hysteri- 
cal retention of urine. Here the unconscious auto- 
suggestion was so strong that no suggestion offered 
consciously or hypnotically could cure it. 

On the other hand, the hearing of water poured 
slowly into a basin often relieves retention. A lady 
I know almost suffered from incontinence when at 
Niagara from the sound of the faUing water. 

A gentleman known to me seeing a friend with 
stricture of the gullet soon experienced a difiSculty in 
swallowing, and ultimately died of spasm of the gullet. 

Dysphagia, so that no food can be taken, spasms of 
the glottis, so that one cannot breathe, and of the 
bronchial tubes, phantom tumours exactly simulating 
real growths, paraplegia, hemiplegia, contraction of 
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limbs, convulsions and fits, and loss of voice, are all 
comnion and well-known diseases produced by the un- 
conscious mind. 

Hack Tuke gives the following instances of functional 
diseases of mental origin : — 

A healthy boy was Ijdng in his cradle when a cock 
perched on the side ; the boy was at first amazed, but 
afterwards was afraid, as the cock stretched his neck, 
put his head down and looked closely at the boy ; he 
then flapped his wings and crowed. The child gave 
one sharp cry of pain and was instantly convulsed, 
three or four fits occurred the same day, and the boy 
grew up an idiot. 

Emotion is a most common cause of the aggravation 

of paralysis agitans, hence during sleep move- 

of mental ments are calmed. During the Reign of 

Terror an abb6 was seized by the mob. He 

escaped, but he afterwards had continual tremors of 

the limbs. 

In hysterical paralysis Charcot observes the face is 
never paralysed. 

Dr. Bussell Bejmolds gives us a case of paralysis 
which shows how motor and sensory disturbances may 
be first developed, and then destroyed under the in- 
fluence of ideas. 

He was called to visit a young woman whose father 
had lost money, and had been paralysed through grief. 
She herself supported the whole household by giving 
lessons in various parts of the town. When fatigued 
by her long walks she sometimes thought that she too 
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might become paralysed, and that then their situa- 
tion would become desperate. The idea haunted her. 
Under its influence her Umbs grew weak, and she soon 
lost her walking power. 

Dr. Eeynolds visited her, prescribed purely mental 
treatment, and at length convinced her that she was 
able to walk, when she at once resumed the practice. 

This young woman's experience confirms (says Glid- 
don) Battey's teaching, that in the case of some sub- 
jects who have never been hypnotised, paralysis may 
be produced by giving them the idea that they are 
going to be paralysed (and we may take away by a 
contrary suggestion). 

Professor Biener (Vienna) considers that the "sunder- 
ing of consciousness" exists in rudimentary Double con- 
fashion in every case of hysteria. The sciousneas. 
foundation and condition precedent to hysteria is the 
existence of hypnoid states (or what he would call 
unconscious consciousness).^ 

Now we — we think more intelligibly — understand by 
this *' sundering of consciousness " the distinction be- 
tween the conscious and the unconscious mind ; and 
the hypnoid state is the revelation by its effects of the 
powers, not of ** unconscious consciousness," but of 
the unconscious mind ; while consciousness is partly in 
abeyance or its powers impaired. 

He continues : ** In hysteria we have groups of for- 
mal images which are cut oflf from association with the 
rest of the patient's imagery and constitute the rudi- 

1 Prof. Biener (Vienna), Newroligaches CerUralblaU., Jan., 1898. 
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meut cf a second consciousness. In acute hysteria this 
hypnoid consciousness has made itself master of the 
whole * ego '. Hence hysteria is not only a psychosis 
or affection of our conscious psychic life " (but of our 
unconscious mind).* 

Let us now turn to the more difficult question of 
Organic the production of organic diseases, wholly or 
^;X'°' partially by the mind, 
ongin. gjj, gamuel Baker says that any severe 

grief or anger is almost certain to be succeeded hj fever 
in certain parts of Africa.^ 

Dr. Clifford Allbutt says it is an undoubted clinical fact 
Fever, tb^t granular kidney is often produced by 

5i^^^ prolonged mental anxiety. 

^^^^^^^* Diabetes is undoubtedly caused by mental 
diabetes. strain. Sir B. W. Eichardson has known 
diabetes caused from pure mental strsdn. He says 
also : ** Diabetes from sudden mental shock is a true 
pure type of a physical malady of mental origin *'.^ 

He also investigated the renal secretion in mental 
repose and in activity. He found that eleven parts of 
urine were secreted in repose, compared to thirteen 
when the brain was active. The amount of urea was 
also augmented to the extent of about a grain. 

Sir James Paget tells us of a young man who had 
hemoptysis on his birthday and for nine years after on 
each birthday, being quite free between. He died of 
rapid consumption after the tenth birthday. 

1 Prof. Biener (Vienna), Newroligaches CentrcUblatt, Jan., 1893. 
* BrUish and Foreign Medico-Ckirwgtical Review , 1877. 
'Sir B. Ward Richardson, DiscouraeSf p. 16. 
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Sir George Paget says : " In many cases I have seen 
reasons for believing that cancer has had its origin in 
prolonged anxiety ".^ 

Dr. Mnrchison says : ** I have been surprised how 
often patients with primary cancer of the liver have 
traced the cause of this ill health to protracted grief or 
anxiety. The cases have been far too numerous to be 
accounted for as mere coincidences.'* 

Dr. Snow {Lancet^ 1880) asserts his conviction that 
the vast majority of cases of cancer, especially of breast 
and uterine cancer, are due to mental anxiety. 

Jaundice from mental emotion is recorded by Dr 
Wilks.^ Jaundice from anxiety by Dr. Churton.* 

*' The * surest ' way to be attacked with an infectiom 
disease is to be afraid of it, whilst the phy- ^ . ^ , 

' ^ "^ Themmdin 

sician under like circumstances is very rarely infectious 

•^ disease — 

attacked. Lively fear and the thought of cholera, 
sickness is of itself sufficient to cause the lanndice, 

„ . boils. 

same. * 

With regard to cholera, Dr. Stokes says : ** The first 
sight of cholera patients gives rise to symptoms of 
cholera afterwards**.* 

Dr. Bateman tells us of a poor woman who got 
generaJ anasarca in one night after the loss of all her 
money (only a small sum).* 

' Sir George Pafi^t, Lectures, p. 165. 

« Dr. Wilks, BrUiah Medical Journal, 2nd July, 1870, p. 4. 

» Dr. Churton. BrUish Medical Joumalj 19th Nov., 1870, p. 547. 

* Ed. V. Hartmann, Philosophy qfthe Unconscious, vol L, p. 181. 

* Dr. Stokes, Lectures on I' ever, pp. 6, 7. 

* Dr. Bateman, Practical Symptoms qf Qutaneous Diseases, 7th edition, 
p. 214. 
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Emotion causes epilepsy, diabetes, jaundice, urticaria, 
rachalgia, paralysis, boils, cancer, gastric diseases, re- 
tention of urine, granular kidney, anasarca, and in 
various medical papers cases of each of these are re- 
corded. 

Dr. Lys speaks of both apoplexy and anamic bruits 
MentaiOTjsin occurring during mental anxiety, being 
apoplexy, caused by arterial tension, also of many 

atboroina, . 

dilatation^ cases of atheroma where no cause is known 
but some mental disorder.^ 



Also of cardiac dilatation in young people, which 
may be due to palpitation in the increased vascular 
tension from mental causes.* 

He further says : "In every case of GraA)e's disease 
(exophthalmic goitre) there is a morbid mental state of 
a constant character which precedes its development 
and consists of depression with extreme irritability".' 

In connection with the action of the digestive canal, 

the following striking instance of the power 

of reversed of the unconscious mind in influencing the 

body abnormally, and producing disease, is 

so incredible on the face of it that it is well to say that 

every detail is vouched for personally by the writer. 

Early in 1897 a woman was admitted into a London 
hospital with faBcal vomiting. Her abdomen was covered 
with the scars of previous incisions, made in order to find 
out the cause. The whole of the contents had been care- 
fully examined, but once more a fresh opening was made 

1 Dr. Lye, Lancet, 1892, vol. L, p. 904. « Ibid, » iWtf., p. 906. 
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and the colon specially overhauled. All the viscera 
were healthy, nevertheless the faecal vomiting was 
genuina Most careful experiments conducted by the 
sargeon and house surgeon yielded almost incredible 
results. Two ounces of castor oil introduced into the 
rectum were vomited with faecal matter in from ten to 
fifteen minutes. Half a pint of water stained with 
methyl blue introduced into the rectum was vomited in 
the same time and so on. The cause of this marvellous 
reversed peristalsis was purely mental, and the patient 
was eventually relieved by wholly mental discipline 
and therapeutics, and was discharged cured. 

Eeturning to ordinary diseases. Eespecting atheroma, 
CHfford Allbutt says he knew a young man whose pulse 
tracing for twelve months during severe anxiety showed 
increased tension. 

Dr. Stephen Mackenzie gives three striking cases of 
pernicious ancemia caused by mental shock. 

John Hunter says : " An exciting cause of angina pec- 
toris has long been known to be emotional „ ^ , 

^ Mental cases 

excitement ". o' pernicious 

ansemia, 

Sir B. W. Richardson says : ** Eruptions on angina, skin 

ernptions. 

the skin will follow excessive mental strain. 
In all these, and in cancer, epilepsy and mania from 
mental causes there is a predisposition. It is remark- 
able," he adds, " how little the question of the origin 
of physical disease from mental influences has been 
studied." ^ 

1 Sir B. Ward Richardson, 1 idd of Disease, p. 618. 
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It is remarkable, and more than remarkable, it is de- 
plorable ; and we sincerely hope that ere this century 
closes some definite change will be made in the attitude 
of medical men with regard to this great and interest- 
ing question. 

**I am sure," says Dr. Eichardson, "that modified, if 
not new, forms of disease, developed through the mind, 
are much more common than they were." ^ 

Muscular inco-ordination seems to arise from some 
error in the action of the unconscious mind. 

Other errors occur when it is deceived by means of 
consciousness, e.g., Dr. Durand's house surgeon gave 100 
patients in a hospital a little coloured water and then 
told them he had given them a strong emetic by mis- 
take. This, addressed to their consciousness, falsely 
gave the impulse to the unconscious mind, which caused 
eighty of them to be absolutely sick. 

But not only functional and organic diseases of every 
description are caused by the mind, but death 
caused by itsclf is quite conunou. 

We give a few instances, mainly from Dr. 
Tuke's book : — 

In May, 1873, a stockbroker in Paris fell down in an 
apoplectic fit, and soon died on hearing that his valet 
had been found shot through the head. 

In the Lancet, 1867, is the case of a woman forty- 
three years old who died in a fit from finding her 
daughter, whom she expected was killed in a railway 
accident, come home unexpectedly. 

1 Sir B. Ward Richardson, Field qf Diaeaae, p. 620. 
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A sister, having nursed her sister during a long ill- 
ness, until her death, did not then give way to grief, 
but appeared perfectly unmoved. A fortnight after she 
was found dead in her bed, but there was no post- 
mortem cause found, except the depressing influence of 
pent-up grief through the nervous system.^ 

Dr. Sweet ser tells us of a lady who, feeling a living 
frog fall into her bosom from the clutches of a bird, was 
seized with such profuse haemoptysis that she hved only 
a few minutes. 

Professor Eolleston points out that after defeat an army 
readily succumbs to dysentery, scurvy, malarial fever 
and other diseases, that have comparatively slight effect 
when it is victorious. 

'* A laundress coming home along a lonely road from 
a solitary walk looked ill and excited ; she said that a 
man had jumped out of a cemetery as she passed. She 
died at the supper table. The post-m>ortem examina- 
tion showed all the organs healthy except the heart, and 
the verdict was * death from syncope due to shock'.*'* 

Dr. Walshe says : *' A man came to insure his hfe in 
full vigour and was rejected, and told he had only a 
diseased heart. He became melancholic and died the 
week after." 

Signer Laura in reporting on a station master who 
had died suddenly after hearing that his station had 
been robbed, points out that ** sudden mental emotion 
may cause death in persons of robust health in a very 

1 W. B. Carpenter, Menial Physiology, 4th edition, p. 826. 
« Hack Tuke, Mind and Body, 
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short time ; that the physical phenomena induced by 
this mental cause show a profound perturbation of the 
nervous system generally of an adjmamic character ". 
He concludes that the man had undoubtedly died solely 
from mental emotion ; no preceding or accompanying 
cause of death being present. 

Brown Sequard says, when a violent sudden emotion 
causes death it is by its action on the medulla oblon- 
gata. 

A medical student had his eye bandaged and a vein 
was pretended to be opened in his arm. A stream of 
water was then spurted into a bowl, and the student, 
thinking it was his blood, became pale and fainted. 
Another actually died from a similar sham operation. 

Dr. Lys tells us of a man suffering from angina, who 
dropped down dead in a fit of anger at St. George's 
Hospital.^ 

I have been told by a naval surgeon from an African 
squadron that Kroomen, if badly treated or angry, will 
threaten to die ; and will go away and actually expire 
within thirty hours without any injury or disease. 

But we must now turn to the other side of the 
question and come to the consideration of 

Unconsciona . i • i 

mind and mental therapeutics ; and we may begin by 

therapeutics. ji u\ ^v.- x- x 

saying a word about this curative agent 
generally before proceeding to give examples. We 
have already pointed out in the preceding chapter how 
and why it is so ignored in the regular practice of 

1 Dr. Lys, Lancet, 1892, vol. i., p. 906. 
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medicine, being, however, vigorously and successfully 
used by every discription of quack — respectable and 
otherwise — ^in every country, as well as by all others 
who cure without the aid of drugs. 

By this we do not on the one hand imply it is 
consciously used by the majority of these ; nor do we 
on the other hand doubt that it is largely the un- 
suspected agent of cure amongst those who rely chiefly 
on drugs. But for the powers of the unconscious mind 
quacks would long since have ceased to exist, and 
doctors would be deprived of half their cures. 

The antiquity of mental therapeutics is great. In the 
oldest civilisation with which we are ac- . . , 

Antiqmty of 

quainted, that of Egypt, it had a prominent mental 

therapeutics. 

place. Colquhoun, quoted by Gliddon, re- 
marks : '* Their priests evidently appear to bave per- 
fectly comprehended the method of exciting that 
internal sanative instinct in the human organism, 
which in general is a profound mystery even to the 
individual who excites it ; and which was, therefore, 
naturally enough perhaps in those remote ages, repre- 
sented as an immediate gift of the gods. Nowhere was 
this internal faculty so generally cultivated for the cure 
of the sick, as also for other affairs of this life, as 
in Egypt." 1 

The excavations at Cavvadias have furnished us with 
much interesting material, showing that the mircw^ulous 
cures of Epidamus were effected at this ancient Greek 

1 Gliddon, Faith Gwrea, p. 8. 
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shrine 500 years before our era, in precisely the same 
manner, and by suggestion as in our times at Lourdes. 

In 1651 we read the following sound and thoughtfxd 
remarks: *'A11 the world knows that there is no 
virtue in charms, etc., but a strong conceit and opinion 
alone, as Pomponatius holds, which forceth a motion of 
the humours, spirits and blood, which takes away the 
cause of the malady from the parts affected. The like 
we may say of the magical effects, superstitions, cures, 
etc., such as are done by mountebanks and wizards. 
As by wicked increduUty many men are hurt (so saith 
Wierus), we find in our experience by the same means 
many are reUeved." ^ 

Coming down to our own times we find a careful 
Modem analysis of the cause of faith-healing as 
m^tef" follows : ** There can be no question that 
therapeutics. faith-heaHng is a fact. The brain is not 
simply the organ of the mind, it is also the chief centre, 
a series of centres, of the nervous system, by which the 
whole body is energised and its component parts with 
their several functions are governed and regulated. 
There is no miracle in healing by faith ; whereas it 
would be a miracle if, the organism being as it is, and 
the laws of life such as they are, faith-healing did not, 
under favourable conditions, occur." * Here conscious 
mind alone is recognised ; the unconscious mind being 
** a series of centres " endowed with psychical powers ! 

It must not be forgotten that function goes before 

1 Burton, Anatomy 
> Editorial in the j 
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organism in development, and that there are large 
classes of cases in which the disabilities of the diseased 
organ, for a fair performance of its functions, are mainly 
due to a want of power or regularity in action. 

The vis medicatrix naturcB is a very potent factor in 1> 
amelioration of disease, if it only be allowed 

Them* 

fair play. An exercise of faith, as a rule, mediocurix 
suspends the operation of adverse influences, 
and appeals strongly through the consciousness, to the 
inner and underlying faculty of vital force (i.e., uncon- 
scious mind). 

We regret to see that Dr. Pye Smith, in an inaugural 
address to medical students, says : ** The vis medicatrix 
naturcB is a figment which owes its prevalence to its 
Latin dress ".^ This is not so, it owes its vitality to 
the deep underlying truth it contains, and students 
should know this ; a truth, moreover, by which all 
physicians are profiting every day. 

Again : " We will even go so far as to aflSrm that a 
very large proportion of the ailing might be and pro- 
bably would be sound, if only they were suflSciently 
strongly impressed to believe themselves so. The 
influence of the mind (here observe in the same journal 
the * vital force ' of 1885 is boldly called * the mind ' in 
1888) upon the body has been the stronghold of 
quackery from the earliest times, and faith is as power- 
ful an influence for good or evil now as it has ever 
been."^ 

1 British Medical Jawmal, 9th October, 1897. 
8 Lancet, 28th February, 1888. 
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Dr. Carpenter says : " That the confident expectation 
of a cure is the most potent means of bringing it about, 
doing that which no medical treatment can accomplish, may 
be afibmed as the generalised result of experiences of 
the most varied kind extending through a long series of 



There is a large body of trustworthy evidence that 
permanent amendment, of a kind perfectly obvious to 
others, has shown itself in a great variety of local 
maladies, when the patients have been sufficiently 
possessed by the expectation of benefit, and by faith in 
the efficacy of the means employed. 

Observe here it is not the faith itself that cures, but 
Cause of faith, fear, etc., set into activity those powers 
faith cures. ^^^ forces that the unconscious mind pos- 
sesses over the body, both to cause disease and to cure 
it. 

** Those who undertake miraculous cures . . . 
do not deny the existence of disease, but assert that it 
may be cured by supernatural power. They act by 
means of suggestion and by gradually inculcating the 
idea that the disease is curable, until the subject 
accepts it. The cure is sometimes effected by the 
suggestion, and when it is said to be by saving faith, the 
expression is rigorously scientific. These miracles 
should no longer be denied, but we should understand 
their genesis, and learn to imitate them. These are 
therefore no imaginary diseases, but are diseases due to 
the imagination, and accompanied by real functional 
disturbances. Such disturbances may be developed 
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under the influence of spontaneous (unconscious), 
accidental, or deliberate (conscious) suggestion, and 
they may be cured under the influence of another 
suggestion of equal intensity working in an inverse 
direction. The moral treatment ought not therefore to 
consist in denying the existence of the disease, but in 
asserting that it is susceptible of cure, that the cure has 
actually begun, and will soon be completed.'* ^ 

Turning now to examples of the physical power of 
psychism, we will commence with a few showing its 
natural power, quite apart from any treatment, or any 
possible intervention of consciousness. 
First as to the vis medicatrix natura : — 
Against it we read, ** In the long catalogue fj^^^^jj^ 
of serious diseases, natural cure is the last dealing 

power of 

remedy discernible " .* • * nature *'. 

** The term * vis medicatrix natura ' is an entire 
misnomer, except it be limited to the simple capacity 
possessed by the organism to resist gravitation. A 
belief in it in the concrete has no basis whatever." ^ 

But in favour of it Dr. Bruce says : " We are com- 
pelled to acknowledge a power of natural recovery 
inherent in the body — a similar statement has been 
made by writers on the principle of medicine in all 
ages " .^ " The body does possess a means and mechanism 
for modifying or neutralising influences which it cannot 
directly overcome." ^ 

1 Binet, Antjnal Mcignetism (International Science Series), p. 854. 

« Sir a Ward Richardaon, AacU^iad, 1886, p. 267. » Ibid., p. 284. 

4 J, Mitphell Bruce, Practitioner, v<rf. xxxiv., p. 241. » Ibid., p. 248. 
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" Whatever other theories we hold we must recognise 
the * vis medicatrix natura * in some shape or other," 
says Professor O. W. Hohnes. 

** Je le ponsez et Dieu le guarit " (I dressed the 
wound and God healed it) is written by Ambrose Pare 
on the walls of the Ecole de Medecine at Paris. "Nature 
is the physician of disease," says Hippocrates. " Reason 
dictates that disease is nothing else but nature's en- 
deavours to thrust forth with all het might the morbific 
matter for the health of the patient " (Sydenham). This 
is more true of the symptoms than of the disease itself. 

** A natural power of the prevention and repair of 
disorders and disease has as real and as active an 
existence within us, as have the ordinary functions 
of the organs themselves."^ 

"The evidence that the brain cortex regulates ab- 
sorption, secretion, vascular tension and the anabolic 
and kataboUc process in the cells of the tissues may 
now be regarded as complete. Sores in many melan- 
cholies will not heal. Gland and lung tissue in idiots 
and dements are unable to resist the attacks of the 
tubercle bacillus, so that two-thirds of our idiots and 
one-third of our dements die of tubercular disease." * 

Consider the following very remarkable facts in proof 
Examples of of the OTiidance the unconscious mind exer- 

curative ^ 

power of cises over the growth and nutrition of the 

unconscioufl 

mind. body. In extreme old age the bones are 

wasted, thinned ajid softened. But the bones of the 

1 J. Ifitchell Brace, Prcutitioner, vol. xxxiv., p. 242. 

' Prof. Clouaton, British Medical Journal^ IStn January, 1896. 
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skull will be found thicker than normal. A little con- 
sideration will show that there must be a centre able 
to arrange the manner in which the new bone is de- 
posited so as to ensure the safety of the brain, even to 
the detriment of less important structures, in a manner 
not merely mechanical. 

** In rickets the organism does not get enough lime 
salts to build up the skeleton of its normal „ „ 

•^ . Self-protec- 

strength. It, however, tries to make it as tionofthe 

. - , organism. 

strong as possible by the formation of bone 
at the growing lines, along the concavities of curves 
and at such other parts as transmit a greater propor- 
tion of weight. Most that is seen in rickets is the 
result of the effort made by the organism to render the 
ill-nourished skeleton able to perform its mechanical 
work. Except for this efifort life could not be carried 
on. In the skull the activity of the organism in meet- 
ing the condition of softened bone is enormously and 
efficiently increased. Observe here how effectually 
nature makes the best appUcation with its very im- 
perfect material. The bone is most abundant where it 
is most wanted." ^ 

This selective action of the "organism" forms no 
part of any property of matter, but is essentially a 
psychic quality ; in short, nothing but the action of the 
unconscious mind. 

Professor Laycock points out that " if the attention 
is daily directed to an opaque cornea during a hypnotic 

i W. Arbutbnot Lane, British Medical Journal, 7th Nov., 1896, p. 1365. 

24 
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trance, a deposit of lymph is observed to form accord- 
ing to Miiller 8 law, * that a structural defect tends to 
be removed by an act increasing the organic action of 
the part ' ". 

In aortic obstruction we get hypertrophy of the left 
Ymther Ventricle, as also in a regurgitant mitral, com- 
"'***°^^' pensation always occurring where the disease 
cannot be removed. 

A blow ** below the belt " is rarely fatal if expected. 
The eye warns the mind what is coming, and the ab- 
dominal walls instantly become rigid without conscious 
knowledge. Also in peritonitis the walls become rigid 
to protect what lies beneath. 

The swarming of leucocytes after bacteria, and the 
purposive manner in which they work their way to 
the seat of war, speak of the intelligent protective 
mechanism of the body, of which innumerable other 
instances might be adduced. 

But beyond protective mechanisms, we must give 
some further testimony as to the power of the mind over 
definite disease, with which we will conclude this chapter. 

** To check," says Professor Clouston, "diseased con- 
ditions we cannot do better than stimulate the cortex, 
and strengthen the mental energy.'* ^ 

** Those predisposed to special disease find a sound 
Protection ^^^ Well- working mind and cortex their great 
JSt^Sf*'''* protection. When disturbed in mind they 
niind. fgji victims to their diathesis. I have no doubt 

myself this is the strongest of all the forces from within 

1 Prof. Clouston, Britith Medical Jounud, 18th Jan., 1896. 
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that preserve health and protect from disease. For 
the healing, as well as the prevention of disease, a 
sound cortex and a cheerful and a buoyant mind are 
all-important." ^ 

" The imagination is one of the most effective psychi- 
cal agencies in modifying the conditions of health and 
disease." (Professor Hughes.) 

"A malady induced by mental reflex can only be 
cured by mental remedy. A full recognition of the 
value rightly attaching to the mental treatment of 
physical ailments will improve the usefulness of the 
physician and materially assist in the recovery of his 
patients. In disease, functional or organic, the thera- 
peutic value of faith and hope, though not in our text- 
books, is often enough to turn the scale in favour of 
recovery."^ 

Dr. A. T. Myers says : ** In examining a patient in a 
modern hospital we rely on observable and science 
measurable facts, less on the patient's own ^yScaitoa 
statements of what he feels, least of all on P«yci»icciire. 
his theories how he came to feel it. In doctoring him 
we rely much on definite operations and on those few 
drugs whose action on the body we can prove, little on 
the patient's prayers for recovery, least of all perhaps 
on the encouraging words we throw in. Yet cures 
have always been effected by other than physical means. 
Either these can. be referred to physiological means 
which have escaped detecting, or they cannot, and have 

1 Prof. Clouston, British Medical Journal, 18th Jan., 1890. 
8 Editorial, Lancet, 1888, vol 1., p. 19. 
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a psychical basis. The former of these alternatives is 
what science desires, but the second of the two alter- 
natives at present holds the field ; and we are forced to 
recognise in these cures a true psychic action. Self- 
suggestion is gradually supplanting all other formulae in 
psychic therapeutics." And farther, 

''The functional trouble in organic disease of the 
nervous systems often exceeds the field of the anatomi- 
cal lesion, and for this trouble, psycho-therapeutics may 
be powerful ". 

Because effects, however, are produced and cures 
o^rea by performed by means of a mental condition, 
i^^t^toi called by some the imagination (by us the 
ginary cures, xmcouscious mind), it is constantly assumed 
that these results are imaginary ; in other words, that 
they are all fancy. This is much to be deplored, and 
we would expose so mischievous an error. It is gener- 
ally implied that these phenomena are of a merely 
functional character, dependent on the state of the 
mind, more especially the will ; and that a change of 
mental condition has been naturally followed by a 
change in the phenomena. This is what the orthodox 
medical practitioner means as he complacently smiles 
and asserts it was all the effect of the imagination. 
But he must remember a cure by the imagination is by 
no means the same as an imaginary cure. 

'' As the state of the mind is capable of producing a 
disease, another state of it may effect a cure." (John 
Hunter.) 

It would be interesting to know how much of the 
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immunity medical men may enjoy from disease of an 
infectious character arises from their forgetting to be 
afraid. 

"Psycho-therapeutics is unconsciously made use of 
by all with reputation in the medical profession. The 
fee even has a distinct psychic signification, for we are 
accustomed to value an article according to the cost of 
obtaining it."^ 

We will reserve further evidence to the next chapter, 
where we will also give some selected samples of various 
mental curea With regard to what has been given, 
we would ask special attention to the important and 
weighty extracts from the Lancet and the British Medical 
Journal, and also to the words of Professor Clouston. 

It seems to us wholly impossible to resist the fact 
that the force so constantly alluded to is everywhere 
psychical, that is mental in its origin. It is obviously 
exercised unconsciously, and therefore falls under one 
of our two formulsB, " mind used unconsciously," or " the 
unconscious mind ". 

1 Dr. a. M. Roberts, Lancet, 1892, vol ii., p. 667. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND AND THERAPEUTICS, EL 

Continuing now our testimonies to the power of mind 

over disease, Sir Andrew Clark says : " It is 

power of impossible for us to deal knowingly and 

disease- wisely with various disorders of the body, 

BirA.Clark, -^^ \ .• ^- ^. - - ^. t 

Dr.Morrison, without distinctly recoguismg the agency of 
Richardson, states and Conditions of mind, often in pro- 
Sir^ J. c.^^*^' ducing and always in modifying them''.^ 
ft^r^ord, "The reaction from the ancient metaphysical 
®**^ view of medicine has been carried too far/** 

This last refers to the switchback method of progress 
common to human science, already alluded to. 

"Up to the very gates of death I maintain that a 
sanguine, cheerful and hopeful expectation is infinitely 
more useful, and more warrantable on the part of the 
physician, than a brutal candour, which may cut the 
slender thread that holds the vital powers together.*'* 

''In actual danger of death, the sense of safety is 
often a saving cause.*** 

" After poisoning their patients with drugs through 
many centuries, the doctors have at last come to know 

» Sir A. Clark, LaTieet, 1866, vol. ii., p. 816. 

« Dr. A. Momson. PractUioner, 1892, p. 26. « Ibid,, p. 40. 

* Sir B. Ward Richardson, Asclepiad, 1890, p. 333. 

(374) 
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their business better, and now generally stand aside, so 
as to leave free course to the curative agencies of the 
unconscious, which alone can restore the patient to 
perfect health." ^ 

" The success or failure of a practitioner will often 
depend as much on experience as a medical psycho- 
logist as on skill in simples."^ 

Dr. Eush never prescribed remedies of doubtful effi- 
cacy in the various stashes of acute disease 

, ^ ^ , Value of 

till he ** had worked up his patients with a deliberate 

suggestion. 

confidence bordering on certainty of their pro- 
bable good effects. The success of this measure has much 
oftener answered than disappointed my expectation.'* 

**In neglecting the systematic and scientific employ- 
ment of mental influence in the course of disease, 
medical practitioners throw aside a weapon for combat- 
ing it, more powerful than all the drugs in the Phar- 
macopoeia." 

Speaking of medical consultations, Dr. Morrison says : 
** This takes us into the holy of holies in the life of a 
physician and his patients, when heart and mind can 
be laid bare to the gaze of a fellow-man, whose discre- 
tion can be reUed on, and who may from his training 
in the knowledge of the human soul as well as the 
human body, be able to relieve or cure his brother of a 
disturbing factor in this life, beyond the reach of the 
most advanced therapeutics of a purely physical kind".^ 

* Prof. Bowen. Modem Philosophy^ p. 489. 

^ Sir Ja«. Cricnton Browne, British Medical Jimrnal^ 1889, vol. ii., p. 400, 

* Dr. A, Morrison, Practitioner^ 1892, p. 27. 
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We now pass on to instances : — 
Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart says : ** In heart 
disease the most important element is rest. 

Examples in 

heart Second in importance is perhaps the element 

of hope. If a patient becomes persuaded that 
he may recover, that good compensation may be estab- 
Ushed, he becomes more hopeful about himself and his 
heart benefits correspondingly. If a patient is gloomy 
and despondent, this damages the organ in a way we 
cannot at present fully explain." 

"A lady suffercvl from organic heart disease and 
rapidly developed dropsy, from distress at the mis- 
conduct of her husband, and was in imminent peril of 
death. At this crisis she lost her reason. The dis- 
turbing mental factor (of disease) being eliminated, the 
balance of the labouring circulation quickly righted 
itself." ^ This is a very remarkable proof of the mental 
factor. 

Professor A. Ford says : ** During the summer of 1891 
I met an attendant K. from Wiirtemberg while I was 
lecturing at Zurich, who had constant headaches for 
two years after a severe pneumonia. The physician 
there told him these headaches would never leave him, 
as they were an inheritance from his father ; and he 
had never lost them, always feeUng a dull pressure on 
the head. This showed the two years* headache was 
nothing else than the result of an unconscious sugges- 
tion of the physician. The man had only had the 

1 Dr, A. Morriflon, Practitioner^ 1892, p. 29, 
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most temporary headaches before. I then told him 
definitely that headaches were not an inheritance, and 
could easily be cured. Since then (four months) the 
chronic headache has disappeared.*' ** This case," he 
continues, " seems to be very instructive because it 
shows how easily physicians, without knowing it, can 
produce sickness by pessimistic prophecies, by anxious 
looks or words. Thus are diseases suggested (uncon- 
sciously) by the physician ! " ^ 

** I myself," he says, ** have committed the same 
fault. A female attendant suffered with pains in the 
stomach. I diagnosed and treated her anxiously for 
gastric ulcer. For months she kept her bed, and 
gradually recovered with the stomach very sensitive 
for years. I have not now the slightest doubt that her 
long sickness was produced by over-anxious investiga- 
tions and strict regimen.** * 

We think many physicians as they read this will 
search their own memories and find recorded there 
more than one parallel case. 

I will now give an instance of the value of a new* 
curative agent from my own experience : — 

^ . ,1. ., Therapeutic 

I refer to the therapeutic value of a strik- value of the 

. clock. 

ing mantelpiece clock. (I say clock in pre- 
ference to watch, because it has a greater value ; and 
I say mantelpiece instead of hall clock for the same 
reason; and I add striking as being of still greater 
efl&cacy.) Sir Dyce Duckworth, without dwelling 

I Prof. A, Ford, American Jotirrud qf Psychology, vol. iv., p. 4. ' /Wtf, 
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on the value of mental therapeutics, has pointed out 
its use by means of the clock, in showing the great 
effect in cases of persistent vomiting in giving the 
Uquid food in teaspoonfuls every five minutes by the 
clock. If the patient is told that the food thus given 
will be retained, and if he can see the clock clearly 
from the bed, it will probably be successful ; for at the 
exact time the sub-conscious mind enables the stomach 
— ^probably by some inhibitory power over the vomiting 
centre in the medulla — to retain the food. 

Some years ago I tested its value in labour in 200 un- 
complicated cases. I often found the uterine contraction 
very irregular and slow, but discovered, by impressing 
the patient with the fact that a contraction would and 
must begin every five minutes by the watch and last 
two minutes, giving three minutes' interval, that, after a 
little assistance at first, I could ensure in the case of a 
patient of average mental power a contraction com- 
mencing exactly when I said the time was up. I 
calculated, of course roughly, that my attendance at 
the 100 cases tried thus with suggestion was shortened 
an average of two hours each, as compared with the 
100 left entirely to nature. Of course it is obvious 
this calculation is open to many errors, but the fact 
of the value and power of unconscious mental action 
or suggestion is not, for it was clearly evidenced. This 
induced action by means of the patient's own unconscious 
mind must be carefully distinguished from the physical 
force or mechanical aid so often used so disastrously. 
The one is, in a sense, natural, the latter purely artificial. 
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In the nursery, again, the clock is a very founda- 
tion of health. Food given by it agrees, without it 
disagrees. Sleep regulated by it is easily obtained, 
irregular bedtimes are bad. Its value, also, is that it 
tends to produce habits of the utmost value to the young 
child. I will give one instance of its power in old age : — 

A patient about seventy years of age came to me 
in deep distress about her obstinate constipation, which 
was so severe that every enema and pill had failed, and 
mechanical evacuation was the last resource. This 
condition had continued for some years, a trained 
nurse living in the house. The patient was of excep- 
tionally powerful mind and will and remarkable intel- 
lect. Seeing this, I rehed upon the clock as an effi- 
cacious aperient. I explained the power of an exact 
habit over the bowels, and told her she would be cured 
if at 9*30 exactly by the clock on the mantelpiece 
she sought relief each morning. She was at first aided 
artificially at the exact hour, but after a few mornings 
when 9 '30 arrived, and she was taken out of bed, a 
natural action was obtained, only she sometimes wanted 
to relieve them before the hour. This was never al- 
lowed ; she was told that to be too soon would prevent 
the cure as much as being too late. At the end of six 
weeks the bowels were daily reheved without medi- 
cine at half-past nine exactly by the power of sub-con- 
scious habit ; and at the end of six months she had never 
missed a day. She has now no further trouble. I 
mention this case, for it shows the power of mental 
therapeutics even in the dechne of life. 
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Now as to the curative effect of the patient's own 
conscious suggestion to the unconscious 

Effect on . *^*^ 

unconscious mind, and through it on the body, 
conscious ** In 1837, Pastor Chiniquy got severe 

^^**^*^*^^°°* typhoid fever in Canada, and four physicians 
told his bishop there was no hope of his recovery. On 
the thirteenth day they said he had only a few minutes 
to live, and his pulse could not be felt. He then 
in a vision saw his favourite saint, St. Anne, to 
whom he cried for cure with every power of his soul, 
and he heard her say, *You will be cured*. He 
recovered, and Quebec rang with the miracle. He was 
examined by two Catholic and two Protestant doctors. 
Dr. Douglas, a Protestant, showed Chiniquy his 
recovery was due to his being a man of remarkably 
strong will, and determination to resist death ; that the 
will had a real power over the body, and his strong 
will had conquered. Chiniquy listened but preferred 
his saint, and had a votive picture painted of her for 
£50. A priest who saw it then told Chiniquy the cure 
was no miracle, and that most of the crutches hanging 
round the church were left by impostors ; and the rest 
by those cured by the power of the mind over the 
body. 

** Till 1858 that picture, representing the saint telling 
Chiniquy he would be cured, was in the church. In 
that year he again got typhoid fever in Chicago, and 
once more was given up as dying. But this time he 
did not cry to the saint, but made a determination to 
get better and soon felt life returning. He then saw 
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the saints had no part in his previous cure, and took his 
picture down and burnt it." ^ 

The above, even if not accurate in all details, contains, 
I am sure, a great truth. I had some time 
ago a favourite nurse who always had a typhoid 
superstition she would die of typhoid fever. 
She contracted it nursing a case of mine, and lay in a 
county hospital apparently dying ; in the third week of 
the disease, in a low typhoid condition, and with every 
appearance of collapse, but with the mind clear, I 
went in to see her for the first time, and found her so. 
She told me she was about to die, and I said, " Cer- 
tainly ". She looked up and said, ** Yes, but I mean it ; 
I always said I would ". And I said, " Then of course 
you will ". She stared and said, " Don't you mind ? " 
I said, " What's the use of minding ? You are going to 
die if you say s4>." ** My saying so doesn't make it," 
she said. " Perhaps it does," I repUed, " for if you said 
you wouldn't die you would probably hve." I saw as 
far as I could judge she had reached that point when 
the throwing of the will into either balance would 
determine the issue. ** Do you mean that ? " she 
said. " Yes, I do," I said, " and what's more, unless 
you do it I won't come and see you again. It is 
now 11*30, and if now, at this hour, you turn your 
mind the other way, and determine to live and not 
die, I'll do all I can to help you. You shall have 
another nurse, and I'll get the doctor to let you have 

1 Z/^e qf Father CMnig^y, revised edition, London* 
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a little champagne. But this resolve must come from 
you." She looked me hard in the face, and, seeing 
I meant it, and believing me, she said in deepest 
earnestness, " I will " ; and from that hour she V7as a 
changed woman, and soon got well. I firmly believe 
that interview saved her life. 

A gentleman in Manchester, at an hotel in 1869, en 
Mental route for London, was seized with rheumatic 

Jhi'rthT*'""" fever. He had fearful pains, high fever, 
examples. profuse perspiratiou and all the symptoms of 
the disease. Being, however, most anxious to return 
to London in spite of all, he persisted in being carried 
to the night express. There.was a serious collision, in 
which he was terribly frightened, but not hurt. He 
had to walk some distance in the cold, but all symptoms 
had gone, and the fever had disappeared. 

A hopeless epileptic never had another fit after seeing 
his own daughter burnt to death. 

In Fraser's Magazine for May, 1873, there is an appa- 
rently perfectly authentic story of a case of whooping- 
cough cured by a good thrashing. 

Dr. Buckley records this case. "A doctor was 
called to see a lady with severe rheumatism, and 
tried to extemporise a vapour bath in bed, with an old 
tin pipe and a tea-kettle ; and only succeeded in scalding 
the patient with the boihng water proceeding from the 
overful kettle through the pipe. The patient screamed 
* Doctor, you have scalded me,* and leaped out of bed. 
But the rheumatism was cured, and did not return." 

As examples of cures by faith in the personal power 
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of man we may cite the case of the power of the touch 
of kings to cm:e sickness. Dr. Carpenter 

^ . ^ Faith in 

tells us, concerning Charles II.: ** Some of personal in- 
the pnncipal surgeons of the day certified 
that the cures were so numerous and rapid that they 
could not be attributed to any natural cause ". 

A very curious case of the behef in the person is in 
the person of Dr. Tuke himself, and in connection with 
the extremely prosaic and apparently organic disease of 
** warts ". Having heard of " wart cures " by faith, and 
being at an asylum on an official tour (where, of course, 
he was the great person, and in the eyes of the poor in- 
mates, possibly almost divine), he happened to see 
several afflicted with warts, and he solemnly predicted 
to the sufferers by what day each wart would have dis- 
appeared. He quite forgot the circumstance, but, on 
his next round, was agreeably surprised by the hearty 
thanks of his patients, who had been cured so near the 
time predicted that his fame as a '* wart-curer " was 
firmly estabhshed. 

A second class consists of cures effected by faith in 
the mental power or influence of man. parth in 

In 1771, a Father Hell, in Vienna, per- ^iTw 
formed numerous cures by the apphcation m«ric fluid", 
to the body of steel plates of a peculiar shape that 
were supposed to transmit some magnetic influ- 
ence. Another Viennese, called Mesmer, used these 
methods with several variations till one day, operating 
on a young lady, the idea struck him that he could dis- 
pense with these plates altogether, and could effect the 
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cure by passing his hand continually close to the 
patient, and thus convejdng the magnetic fluid from 
his own body to her. His house was soon crowded by 
the fashionable women and men of the day, who were 
cured — ^in many cases undoubtedly so — ^in great num- 
bers. 

He left behind him an ardent disciple, who firmly 
and honestly believed in the " magnetic fluid," a Mar- 
quis de Puyseque. This disciple improved again on 
Mesmer by transferring his magnetic fluid permanently 
to a common labouring man, who had now such an 
" enlarged soul " that he performed in his turn miracu- 
lous cures, and, seeing also that Mesmer could transfer 
the fluid to stone and wood, he argued, " Why not to a 
whole tree at once ? " So he mesmerised a large tree, 
every leaf of which he declared and beheved to be full 
of magnetic curative fluid. Circular rows of benches 
were placed round it and ropes attached to every part, 
and as many as 150 or 200 people would sit from morn- 
ing till night, holding these ropes and being — in many 
cases really — cured of their diseases. 

This cure spread to England, and in 1789 a Mr. 
Southenbourg, a painter, and his wife, cured 
touch and^^ by their " magnetic power," by simply touch- 
ing people, innumerable cases, principally 
nervous sufferers. At one time a crowd of 3000 people 
besieged their house at Hammersmith, although their 
charge was from one to three guineas a case. 

A, B. D. Perkin, a surgeon in Leicester Square, per- 
formed innumerable cures on gout, rheumatism and 
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paralysis by two small plates of metal (like Father 
Heirs) which he patented, and sold at five guineas the 
pair. A friend built him a large hospital, and called it 
the Perkinian Hospital. And this might have flourished 
to this day, but for Dr. Haygarth of the Bath Hospital, 
who, suspecting *' faith" was the agent, had wooden 
''tractors" painted Uke steel, and got just as good 
results, curing four out of five rheumatic patients at 
once. 

As to cures effected by charms, and faith in the 
supernatural, Ferrassi cur^d in one year fifty 
cases of ague by a charm, which consulted of at Lonrdes. 
a slip of paper with the word ** Febrifuge" 
written on it, one letter of which was to be cut off with 
certain rites each day. A Spanish lieutenant recovered 
at the "f". 

Livy tells us that the temples of the gods of Bome 
were rich in the number of offerings which the people 
used to make in return for the cures received from 
them; and Pliny tells of Etruscan spells used by 
Theophrastus for sciatica, by Cato for the cure of dis- 
located limbs ! and by Vario for gout. Our own Druids, 
using similar methods, were consulted by the Emperor 
Aurelius. 

M. Macary, joiner of Lavaur, wag certified by Dr. 

Bossignol and Dr. Sequi, physicians of Lavaur, in 

August, 1871. as follows (translated) : — 

For thirty years, M. Macary, joiner, has been suffering from 
varicose veins in the legs ; the veins, which were of the thickness 
of a finger, were complicated with knotty flexion cords, and 

25 
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required to be methodically compressed by bandages and dog- 
skin gaiters ; ulcerations were frequent in both legs, requiring 
frequent rest and long treatment. 

On 19th July, 1871, a friend then brought Macary a 
quarter of a pint of Lourdes water, with part of which 
he moistened the leg and drank the rest with perfect 
faith and earnest prayer. At midnight he woke, the 
lumps were gone. In the morning all was healed. The 
certificate proceeds : — 

We have examined him to-day, and the varices have sud- 
denly disappeared; leaving no other traces of their presence 
than a nodosity, sensibly diminished on the lower and upper 
part of the right leg. 

The signatures of the two medical men are certified 
by De Voisin, the mayor, and M. Cellieres, the sub- 
prefect of Lavaur. 

The husband of a patient of mine dining with a 
Christian scientist, spoke of his varicose 

Faith in . ^ 

Christian veins for which he had worn bandages for 

scifincG. 

months. She offered to cure them, though 
he was sceptical. In a day or two, to his surprise, they 
disappeared ; and though I have not seen him myself, 
my most trusty nurse has, and says he has left off 
all bandages, and is constantly blessing the Christian 
scientists for the cure. 

To us knowing the power of the unconscious mind, 
these cases can clearly be accounted for by its action. 
It is interesting, however, to note in passing what these 
mind-healers require their adherents to believe. We 
quote from Mrs. M. B. Eddy's work (2 vols., 8vo) : — 
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" Argue with the patient : You have no disease, you 
are not in danger ; you have nothing to fear, and are 
perfectly well ! and you will find it soothes the sjrmp- 
toms of any disease ! If the disease is consumption, 
begin your argument by showing that inflammations, 
tubercles, haemorrhages, and decompositions are but 
thoughts, beliefs, mental images, before mortal mind, 
not the immortal mind. Drugs, cataplasm and whisky (!) 
are shocking substitutes for the dignity and potency of 
mind. Any abnormal condition of the bones is the 
action of mortal mind as direct as insanity. Bones 
have no more substance than thoughts, what we call 
matter was primitively error in solution." (! !) 

The truth underlying all this " science " is here hard 
to find, but careful search may discover it. 

We give now three remarkable eye cases ; two being 
personally investigated. Remarkable 

The first is from Lourdes, and concerns ^^^ 
a workman, Louis Boumett, who, for twenty i^««i«»- 
years, had lost the sight of his right eye. Dr. Douzous 
attended him for years. One day he rubbed the eye 
with some muddy Lourdes water, and uttered a loud 
cry. His sight, hazy at first, was soon restored. He 
met Dr. Douzous, and told him he was cured. " Im- 
possible," said the doctor, "the injury done to the eye 
is organic and therefore absolutely incurable. My treat- 
ment cannot restore your sight." " It is not you who 
cured me," said the man, " it is the Virgin." The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders, drew a note-book out of his 
pocket, and wrote a few words in pencil. With one 
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hand he closed the man's good eye, and held the small 
pencilled scrap before the blind ona " If you can read 
that, I will believe you." Bournett read aloud, " Bour- 
nett has an incurable amaurosis, and it will never be 
better ". On this evidence Dr. Douzous and Dr. Verges 
of Tarbes deposed this was a bond fide " miracle ". 

The Christian Herald of 4th November, 1889, stated 

Eye case that in a faith-healing meeting there was a 

SSTfirom Mr. George Evison who had had his sight 

Yorkabire. restored after his eyeballs had entirely 

perished and left empty sockets. A medical man present 

confirmed the loss of the eyeballs. I heard of this but 

paid no attention to it until a well-known M.P. asked 

me to meet Evison at his house, he fully believing in 

him. I went and found a modest and retiring young 

man in poor health, but who could see well enough out 

of small blue eyes. He told me his story with great 

simplicity ; the M.P. vouched for its substantial truth. 

He said he had had, since a boy, suppurating disease in 

both eyes, and had been attended by the well-known 

oculist Taylor, of Nottingham, in vain. After a time, 

he says, he lost both eyeballs entirely, and, living with a 

chemist, he was made a sort of show of ; hundreds of 

people putting their fingers into the empty eye-sockets. 

He felt the cold in these extremely. He then attended 

a Halvation Army meeting where a faith-healer was pre- 

Kont, and was told and believed that he would receive 

new eyeballs. He felt the orbits getting warmer, and 

soon a pair of new eyes ** grew," at which Evison did 

nut seem in the least surprised, but very grateful. He 
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then saw for the first time for many years, learned to 
read, married, and his wife was in the room when I saw 
him. Amongst others, I beheve Mr. Washington Moon 
knew his case well. I examined his eyes and found 
adherent irides, significant of past disease, so that 
whatever had happened these were not ** new eyes *' ; 
and I then arranged with him to go with me to consnlt 
Mr. Hutchinson in Cavendish Square. He agreed, but 
shortly after I got a letter from Brighton sajring he 
couldn't come up, and soon after he died of rapid con- 
sumption. The case, though probably specific and no 
doubt unconsciously suggested, is still most remarkable. 

The other is the case of blind Martha, who was well 
known with her white dog and stick in Pad- Eye case 
dington. She had learned reading by raised ^i^ki*"^ 
letters and had attended the blind schools. P^ddington. 
She could always perceive light, but could distinguish 
nothing further ; of this I have suflBcient evidence. She 
had been treated ineflfectively at Charing Cross, Middle- 
sex and Moorfields Hospitals, and told there was no 
cure for her. 

In 1882 she joined the Salvation Army as a soldier, 
her blindness exciting great compassion but remaining 
uncured for seven years. On 25th March, 1889, a 
Major Pearson, an aged army officer, held on his own 
account a ** faith-healing'' meeting, in the small local 
barracks in the Portobello Boad ; deriving, as far as I 
can ascertain, no pecuniary benefit whatever from so 
doing. 

Martha D told everybody she should receive her 
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sight that night, and started oflf telling the people she 
should never need her dog and stick again. At the 
meeting she was seated in front, with other cases of 
blindness, lameness, etc., who, by the way, were all 

healed, one girl, 8 D , now in Australia, also 

regaining her sight. Martha's account is that her closed 
eyes were rubbed violently by Major Pearson for some 
minutes, and then she looked up, and saw for the first 
time clearly for many years. She was astonished to 
find the people's faces so big. She walked home, and 
never used her stick or dog again. She got a place as 
nurse girl, and I called and saw her there. She had to 
walk over a mile each day to the house and take the 
children out in the perambulator. She could then tell 
colours and objects readily, and was learning to read. 

I took her first to a leading ocuUst in Queen Anne 
^ . . , Street. He found both lenses gone, pro- 

Opinion of . 

oculists on bably through catcwract in infancy, and the 
eyes extensively diseased internally. His 
theory of the regained sight was that an opaque cap- 
sule, traces of which he saw behind the iris, had been 
accidentally ruptured by the rubbing, and thus the 
sight was partially restored. He ordered her glasses, 
which greatly improved her vision. 

Another oculist did not think the •* cure" could be so 
effected, but made no other suggestion. A third, in 
Cavendish Square, said there was no sign of any recent 
change having occurred in the eyes, but that it is likely 
that previously she saw better than she thought she 
did, and that now she thinks she sees better than she 
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does, and that the improvement is really due to nervous 
(i.e., mental) causes. For two years after I had the girl 
under constant supervision, and found that as her re- 
ligious zeal gradually decUned, so did her sight get 
dimmer. 

I think from such cases as these, and the fact that 
the hypnotic state is generally produced through the 
eyes, that there is a closer connection of the mind with I 
sight than with the other senses. 

At the siege of Breda, in 1625, the whole garrison 
was down with scurvy. The Prince of Orange Further 
smuggled into the town three small phials of SJ^ST" °^ 
essence of camphor, and his physician put *h«rope«*ic«- 
three or four drops into a gallon of water, and the men 
recovered and saved the town. 

As to this, we may remark that it is a matter for 
curious conjecture as to how far generally the cure we 
now attribute to drugs will be soon considered to be 
due to psychism. 

One test is open to all, and we specially recommend 
it to homoeopaths and dispensers of vegetable elec- 
tricities and similar attenuated compounds. Let the 
medicine be given wholly without the knowledge of the 
patient, or the presence or known advice of the doctor, 
or even prescribing friend, often a lady ; and let it be 
carefully noted what are the results as compared with 
the same drug administered to the same person in the 
same disease with all the usual surroundings shortly 
after. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, wishing to experiment with some 
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new preparation on a pcuralysed patient, put first a 
thermometer under his tongue. The man, beUeving 
this was the new remedy, soon felt so much better that 
Sir Humphrey told him to come the next day, and in 
a few days, with the thermometer appUed for a few 
minutes each day, he was well. 

Dr. Eanieri Gerbe, of Pisa, cured 401 out of 629 
cases of toothache, by making the sufferers crush a 
small insect between their fingers, that he represented 
was an unfaiUng specific. 

A surgeon took into«a hospital ward some time ago, 
a little boy who had kept his bed for five years, having 
hurt his spine in a fall. He had been all the time 
totally paralysed in his legs, and could not feel when 
they were touched or pinched ; nor could he move them 
in the least degree. After careful examination, the 
surgeon explained minutely to the boy the awful nature 
of the electric battery, and told him to prepare for its 
application next day. At the same time he showed him 
a sixpence, and, sympathising with his state, told him 
that the sixpence should be his if, notwithstanding, he 
should have improved enough the next day to walk 
leaning on and pushing a chair, which would also save 
the need of the battery. In two weeks the boy was 
running races in the park, and his cure was reported in 
the Lancet, 

There are several recorded cases of dropsy entirely 
disappearing through fear. 

A young lady who had taken ether three and a half 
years before, on the inhaler being held three inches 
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away from the face, and retaining a faint odour of 
ether, went right off, and became unconscious without 
any ether being used or the inhaler touching her face. 

A woman was brought on a couch into a London 
hospital by two ladies, who said she had ^, ^ , 

^ 'f ' Mental cores 

been suffering from incurable paralysis of in nerve 



the spine for two years, and having ex- 
hausted all their means in nursing her, they now 
sought to get her admitted, pending her removal to 
a home for incurables. In two hours I had cured 
her by agencies which owed all their virtue to their in- 
fluence on the mind, and I walked with the woman 
half a mile up and down the waiting-room, and she then 
returned home in an omnibus, being completely cured. 
An amusing case is that of a paralysed girl, who, on 
learning that she had secured the affections of the 
curate, who used to visit her, got out of bed and walked 
—cured; and afterwards made an excellent pastor's 
wife. 

A remarkable instance of this sort of cure is that of a 
child afflicted with paralysis, who was brought up from 
the country to Paris to the Hotel Dieu. The child, 
who had heard a great deal of the wonderful metropolis, 
its magnificent hospitals, its omnipotent doctors, and 
their wonderful cures, was awe-struck, and so vividly 
impressed with the idea that such surroundings must 
have a curative influence, that the day after her arrival 
she sat up in bed much better. The good doctor just 
passed round, but had no time to treat her till the third 
day ; by which time when he came round she was out of 
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bed, walking about the room, quite restored by the 
glimpses she had got of his majestic presence. 

Hysteria is a disease that manifests itself either in 
exaggerated emotional displays with fits, or 
in the accurate but unconscious mimicry of 
definite disease. It will therefore be seen that it is 
widely diflferent from " nervousness '* with its long train 
of well-marked nerve symptoms that suggest no disease 
but the one that is there. In hysteria proper, there is 
no intention to deceive ; and it must carefully be dis- 
tinguished from malingering or shamming, which is a 
direct attei^pt at fraud, and for which no contempt or 
ridicule can be too severe. The essential difference 
which we may here point out definitely, is that in the 
former the power that perfectly produces the symptoms 
of the hysterical disease is the unconscious mind, an 
agent of which the sufferer is necessarily wholly un- 
conscious. In the latter, the agent that clumsily feigns 
some disease is the conscious mind, for the action of 
which the patient is cognisant and responsible. 

Cases of hysteria occur usually in an ill-balanced or 
starved brain ; so that instead of showing the natural 
symptoms of a nerve disease that exists, it sets in vibra- 
tion centres of motion and sensation that simulate some 
special disease, which the patient and doctor often 
suppose to be the real one, thus drawing ** a red herring 
across the trail". It of ten begins in some slight but 
real disease in a person with an ill-balanced or worn- 
out brain ; and this slight but real disease sets up a 
train of associations that produce a true ** hysterical " 
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disease, or a disease the seat of which appears to be in 
the body, but is really in the brain. Hysteria is most 
common in the spring, when the nervous system is 
least well-balanced. It is common in the under- and 
over-worked, in the badly trained and imperfectly 
educated ; in boys from ten to fourteen, in girls from 
sixteen to twenty-five, and in spinsters at any age. 

Over-education and subsequent idleness combined, 
are fertile causes. It is often found in people other- 
wise strong-minded and clever. The mental character- 
istics found in these sufferers are thus described by Dr. 
Buzzard : — 

"Intelligence good, apprehension quick, memory 
good, judgment weak, no ability of concen- ^^ 
tration of thought for any length of time, isticaof 
Accuracy and perseverance are deficient. 
Emotions too easily excited and incapable of control. 
The expression of emotion is incongruous; tears at 
ridiculous subjects and laughter at tragic. There is 
great desire for the sympathy and attention of others. 
Sometimes there is exaggeration in varying degree, 
which, however, is probably a part of the disease." 

This last point must be noted. For while there can 
be no doubt that many of the feelings, such as pain, are 
exaggerated, we must remember on the one hand that 
they are certainly felt ; and that the very exaggeration 
is a proof, not of fraud, but of the ill-balanced working 
of the judgment and perceptive powers of the brain. 

We have already given some cases that may come 
under the head of hysteria, including some of paxalysis 
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and spinal pains, which are so exceedingly common 
Hysterical ^^^^ there is no need to give further ex- 
paraiym amples. Sufl&ce it to say that there is no 
form of paralysis that is not simulated by hysteria, from 
the loss of power in a single finger or joint to the total 
paralysis of one side, or of both legs, or of the entire 
body. The pain may be in any part of the spine, but 
is generally about the " small " of the back. 

In hysterical paralysis, the muscles, as a rule, do not 
waste much, and no bed sores ever form. If the 
helpless limb is bent, it often remains so ; which it 
would not in true paralysis. 

This paralysis may also affect any or all of the 
special senses. It may cause such total loss of taste 
for years that the most nauseous substance can be 
eaten without knowledge. It may cause total loss of 
smell, so that neither garlic, coal gas, asafcetida, nor 
otto of roses can be smelt. It may cause squint of one 
or both eyes, or colour blindness, or any sort of im- 
perfect sight. It may cause deafness in every degree. 
It may cause loss of feeling or touch anywhere, and 
the part may be pricked or cut without being felt. 
All this is within my personal knowledge. 

Tumours of all sorts are simulated with a fidelity 
Hysterical ^^^^ ^^ absolutely startling, and skilled doc- 
tumours. j^j.g ^^^ constantly being deceived. They 
may occur in any part of the body, but are most com- 
mon in the breast and abdomen. In the breast severe 
pain is complained of, and a hard mass may be felt, 
which, however, disappears if the hand be laid flat 
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npon the part. Not so, however, with those in the 
abdomen. Patients with these perverted nerve centres 
have an unconscious power of either contracting part 
of a single abdominal muscle so rigidly that it forms 
a hard, round, solid swelling, plainly perceptible; or 
they can. spasmodically contract the digestive canal at 
two points so as to imprison between them a largely 
distended portion which, being partly movable and 
easily felt in the abdominal cavity, is exactly like an 
abdominsd tumour. If the person be thin and the 
tumour be pressed down or resting on the aorta or 
great artery within, the pulsations from the blood-vessel 
are so perfectly communicated to the false tumour that 
it is believed to be an aneurism. I am told by one of 
our best known physicians that over fifty cases have 
been sent in to his wards of this form of pulsating 
tumour, known as abdominal aneurism, all of them, 
previous to admission, having been examined and 
certified to be such by medical men, and yet, on further 
examination, every one of them turned out to be of 
hysterical, and not local, origin. The only way in 
which they can, in many cases, be found out, is by 
chloroforming the patient, when the tumour generally 
disappears, but, of course, returns immediately the 
patient regains consciousness. I remember in hospital 
practice one special case of this sort under my care of 
a woman whose whole abdomen was greatly distended 
by a supposed tumour of enormous size. Under chloro- 
form it at once disappeared, but on regaining con- 
sciousness there it was as large as ever. The woman 
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was not, therefore, ** cured," and it was no comfort to 
her to know that when she was unconscious the swell- 
ing was not there ; all she wished was to be relieved of 
it. I therefore put her under chloroform again, and, 
while under, tightly bound her round with plaster-of- 
Paris bandages that I allowed to set as hard as stone 
before she came round. This time, of course, she 
could not expand, and the "tumour" was gone. She 
was delighted we had " removed " it ; and after keeping 
the bandage on three weeks, it was taken off, and the 
woman left, most thankful to be relieved of her dis- 
tressing complaint. 

A young lady tottered into the out-patient depart- 
ment of one of our large Loudon hospitals 
simulated the other day, followed by her mother in an 
agony of mind, having an open tin of 
" Brand's " in one hand and a spoon in the other. She 
had brought this because her daughter was dying from 
a contraction of the gullet, and she wished to show us 
that not even a little jelly could be swallowed. The 
girl was reduced to a skeleton, and would certainly 
have died from pure hysteria if not relieved. Here I 
may say that I am often asked if people ever die from a 
purely hysterical affection, and my answer is, " Un- 
doubtedly they do". After using appropriate means to 
affect the mind indirectly, in about half an hour she 
was sitting in one of the wards eating a large plateful 
of boiled mutton, potatoes and turnips, with " hospital 
pudding " to follow. 

A matron of an important institution had to resign 
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her post and a large salary through total loss of voice. 
Examination showed that this was hysteria, Hysterical 
for when she coughed she made a sound, and ^°^ ^^ ^°**^®- 
the vocal chords were perfect in action. Appropriate 
means in a fortnight completely restored the lost voice. 

Hysterical vomiting is very common, and often per- 
sists for months; the patient, however, does not lose 
as much weight as would be expected. The appetite 
may be greatly perverted; it may be enormous, or 
entirely absent, or depraved, all sorts of things being 
swallowed. Symptoms of obscure diseases, such as 
hardenings or softenings of the spinal cord, that could 
not be known consciously to the patient, and consisting 
of tremors, rigidity, spasms, etc., in special parts of the 
body, are produced by hysteria, and may persist for 
months; and only slight inconsistencies reveal that 
they are hysterical after all. 

But perhaps we have said enough to show the protean 
nature of this extraordinary and distressing disease. 

The first thing obviously in the cure of advanced 
hysterical disease is to remake, as far a^ pos- ,. . 

•^ '- Apphcatioii 

sible, the vitiated body and brain with fresh of mental 

therapeutios. 

flesh and blood and nerve, and then, when 
we have put the patient into the best possible bodily 
health, we shall have cured the physical cause of the 
uerve disorder at any rate. Then, or even simul- 
taneously, the unconscious mind must be made through 
consciousness, deliberately, scientifically and systemati- 
cally to undo the evil it has done, and substitute good 
habits of thought and action for bad. This is done 
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mainly by Buggestion, but without any of the doubtful 
and unpleasant accompaniments of hjrpnotism. 

John Hunter gives a good hint here. He was asked 
to be magnetised, and being told he would feel it at 
the roots of the nails of his hand, he fixed his whole 
attention on his great toe, and so frustrated the 
phenomena. I employed this device successfully some 
years ago in the case of a girl vnth a contracted and 
withered arm which had been massaged and faradised, 
with the result of making it more and more rigid. I 
neglected it entirely, and fixed the attention on the 
other parts of the body by vigorous massage, etc., with 
the result the bad arm left quite alone got perfectly 
well. 

It is important fully to understand that when the 
brain is restored to health by good nerve tissue and 
healthy blood, it can be made by suggestion to exercise 
as healthy an influence over the body as previously it 
exercised a harmful one. If ideal centres can produce 
ideal diseases, surely the rational cure is to first bring 
these ideal centres into a healthy condition, and then 
make them the means of curing the ideal disease. 
Mental disease requires, and can ultimately only be 
cured by, mental medicine. When vnll this be under- 
stood? And when will nauseous drugs cease to be 
ministered to a mind diseased ? 

Of the usual remedies given. Dr. Kussell Beynolds 
says : " The whole Ust of anti-hysteric remedies — musk, 
castor, valerian, and the like — appear to have this one 
property in conmion : that they do no good, and delay 
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the real treatment of the case, which is not one to be 
cured by nauseous * gums,' but largely by mental, moral 
and social majiagement ". 

Tonics in helping to build up the new flesh and blood 
are, of course, valuable. Electricity, properly applied, is 
also a therapeutic aid we can seldom wholly dispense 
with, and the reason of its value is obvious, when we 
consider it is the most powerful agent that we possess 
for direct action on the nerves. 

If the case be a severe one it must be withdrawn 
from all its surroundings during the cure, and after- 
wards, if these were bad, it must never return to them 
again. 

Such are a few bare general principles of treatment. 
The details have to be varied to suit each separate 
case. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

THE VALUE OP THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 

In this concluding chapter we will sum up the general 
value of the unconscious mind to the organism, and the 
importance to science of a recognition of its powers. 

The value of the unconscious mind (call it Nature, 
or Physiology, or Intrinsic Power, or Natural Function) 
extends, as we have abundantly proved by quotation 
and example, in all directions, some of which we will 
now consider. 

We have seen how very strongly the idea is opposed 
Endeavours ^7 some psychologists, metaphysicians and 
the^nam- philosophers. We have quoted language used 
scious. by these in which the meaning of words is so 

strained as well-nigh to be devoid of sense. We have 
noticed continual contradiction in the writings even of 
our most determined opponents, and have pointed out 
that practically it seems impossible, even with the 
greatest pains, to speak of mental qualities without 
acknowledging unconscious psychic action. Some, it 
is true, are such sworn enemies of any mind but con- 
sciousness that they descend to assertions in defiance 
of evidence, such as *' these powers must be material or 

purely physiological"; others to abuse, more or less 

(402) 
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violent ; others say they refuse to consider the subject 
at all ; and one and all do their best to ignore, explain 
away, and by one means or another deny the phe- 
nomena, or at any rate the meaning and importance of 
the phenomena, manifested by unconscious psychism 
(if "mind" be objected to). Consider the deplorable 
results of such an attitude on their writings and on 
their science. It is just what must inevitably ensue, 
if there be indeed so vast a tract of mental powers left 
unexplored. 

Enormous ingenuity is displayed in psychologies in 
the analysis of various states of consciousness, of all the 
passions and emotions, and of the various powers of the 
intellect and will, with the result that, while bewildered 
with the exhaustive analysis of every possible *' state of 
consciousness,'' the student feels all the time that he 
never touches the bottom; that he gets no grasp of 
what the mind is ; that questions suggested by his own 
experience are for ever arising for which he gets no 
answer ; that a large part of his own mental life is un- 
touched ; that he is perplexed and confused by reading 
of " sub-conscious," of " below consciousness," of " sub- 
Uminal," of "thresholds of consciousness," in books 
that at the same time deny in so many words "the 
unconscious *\ It is as if one took up the details and 
minutiflB of a science without ever understanding its 
groundwork or scope. Indeed the condition 
of psychology, as long as it refuses to recog- state of 

. psyclioloify 

nise the breadth and depth and all-import- 
ance of the unconscious, can best be described in the 
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words of Professor James, whom we quote once more 
as follows: — 

" Psychology is but a string of raw facts, a little 
gossip and wrangle about opinions ; a little classifica- 
tion and generalisation on the mere descriptive level ; 
a strong prejudice that we have states of mind, and that 
our brsdn conditions them ; but not a single law in the 
sense in which physics shows us laws. At present 
psychology is in the condition of physics before Galileo 
and the laws of motion, or of chemistry before Lavoi- 
sier." » 

No language that we have used or could use is half 
so strong as this utterance by a leading psychologist of 
the state of a science that turns its back upon and 
seeks to deny the existence of more than half its sub- 
ject-matter. 

It has perplexed many why such an attitude should 
have been taken and persisted in so long. There is 
doubtless a great attraction in limiting states of mind 
to the illuminated disc of consciousness ; little clear 
laws can be laid down, and definitions cut and dry, 
made within the fixed horizon bounded by conscious- 
ness ; and there is moreover a deceptive appearance of 
accuracy in recording the results of a skilled interroga- 
tion of one's own consciousness, and in refusing all 
testimonies as to mind that are not arrived at and 
cannot be tested by this one process. 

It has long since been seen, however, that this is far 

1 W. James, Psyckoloffy, p. 468. 
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from being the only method available for the investi- 
gation of psychic forces, and certainly is far vaiueofthe 
from being as accurate and reliable as is S*SSS!°^ 
generally supposed. ®**P**y» ^• 

It is undoubtedly this clinging to introspection that 
is the cause alike of the crippUng of psychology and the 
denial of the unconscious mind. 

" Psychology ought to be the most interesting of all 
the sciences, and as a matter of fact it undoubtedly is 
so, though it has been greatly discredited by the imper- 
fection of the method by which it has until very lately 
been studied. That imperfection is so great that it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to assert that nearly 
all the study and thought expended upon it down to 
the beginning of our own age, has been fruitless and as 
good as wasted, except inasmuch as it has at last made 
clear the impassabiUty of the route men have sought to 
follow — the route, namely, of introspection."^ 

The first value therefore of the establishment of the 
fact that mental phenomena belong to mind equally, 
whether within or without the sphere of consciousness, 
is its capital importance in philosophy, metaphysics, and 
psychology; and when the whole mind is recognised, 
when its powers are studied and its laws ascertained, it 
will do much to raise the latter to that level of a true 
science which Professor James declares it has not yet 
attained. 

Consider next the value of this truth in Christianity 

^ l>r. R. M. Bncke, Pres. Psycholf^cal Section, British Medical Association, 
1897. See BrUUh Medical Journal, 11th Sept., 1897. 
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and ethics. Here language has ever striven to describe 
a territory in man's soul which was mind» 

Value of the "^ _ 

unconscious and yet was not consciousness. "Deeper 
tianity and down, higher up, far behind, beyond, out of 
consciousness,** are all expressions that have 
striven to indicate this district. 

It has been long felt that the doctrines of Christianity, 
of a new birth and nature, of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and even of conscience, are not directly reaUsed 
within the sphere of consciousness. Also that the basis 
of ethics and all morality lies in a voice and judgment 
that speaks to us from the unknown within, however 
much its tones and words may be modified by circum- 
stances and teaching derived from consciousness. The 
value therefore here of the establishing of the fact of 
the unconscious mind is immense, giving at once the 
key to all, and showing where our highest spirit-hfe and 
moral sense dwells, and whence proceeds the voice of 
conscience, and shall we say ** of God " ? We have 
Jekyiiand shown clsewhere that unconsciousness may 
Hyde. ^^jj jj^du^jg what has been called ** supra* as 

well as " stib" for the unconscious mind is equally the 
home of the highest spirit-life as of the directing power 
of the lowest body functions. Surely this is the key to 
the ** Jekyll and Hyde'* in us, to the doctrine of the two 
natures, to the struggles that we often experience in the 
conflict between the good and evil within. I am per- 
suaded when the scope of the psychic in us is fully 
recognised, it will throw great Ught on the foundations 
of ethics^ and Christianity ia the human soul. 
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Then with regard to hypnotism and the increasing 
range of spirit manifestation — forces that no value of the 
modern psychology now ventures entirely to J^ ^pn^^ 
ignore. * *^^» ^' 

Their basis of operations is nothing more or less than 
the unconscious mind/ and whatever marvels lie in 
their operations are due to the power of exciting to 
action this hidden psychic force in the abeyance of con- 
sciousness; for if there be one fact above all others, 
that is essential in all true manifestations, it is that 
consciousness is dormant in the hypnotic state. 
Whether it be the production of a blister from a 
postage stamp, or the curing of some functional disease, 
both are effected by an agency which has power over 
body forces and sensations. Call this a second con- 
sciousness if you will, it is at any rate a consciousness 
of which in ordinary Ufe we are wholly unconscious, 
and it is undoubtedly a psychic force ; therefore it is 
proved that whatever we may call it when active in 
hypnotism, in ordinary life, it can be nothing more or 
less than unconscious mind. 

Then to the biologist, comparative physiologist, and 
animal apologist, is not this doctrine both value of the 
bahn and light? Is he not worried to death ^ Woi^'te, 
over reason and instinct? And whether it ^^• 
be the almost superhuman cunning of an elephant or 
dog, or the marvellous display of passion and purpose 

* In one of the most recent works on hypnotism by T. J. Hudson {Tfie Law 
of Psychic Pke/unneim)^ the unconscious mind is throughout described as a 
distinct psychic entity under the name of '* the subjective mind ". 
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in a rotifera, or an ant, be is equally at sea what to call 
it, so long as he is bound with the fetters, " Conscious- 
ness is mind, and all mind is consciousness ". He knows 
and sees these powers are psychical. The more he 
studies them the more he revolts against any material 
mechanical agency being a sufficient cause. 

Even the familiar actions of the decapitated frog are 
seen in a new light, if only he may speak of " an uncon- 
scious miud " ; indeed, when he lays hold of this 
heretical formula his soul is in pe€W5e, It answers every 
question, aud he sees how mind is gradually developed, 
and with the growth of the complex cortex, capped 
and crowned, both physically and psychically, with 
consciousness and reason in man (and perhaps also 
in a modified way in some higher animals as well), to 
say nothing of the impastation of spiritual and moral 
nature. 

The real deUverance arrives when one is allowed to 
talk of unconscious mental action vnthout rebuke. 

So that here, too, where relief is so sorely needed, it 
is of great value. 

Then, what of its value to parents and to teachers f 
Value of the We havc entered into such full detail on 
to i^^te^ ^^^® ^^ chapters viii. and ix. on the education 
®*^ of the unconscious mind that little need be 

said here. We have sought to prove that during 
the whole period of infancy and childhood, whether 
we know it or not, the education that is of most 
value to us is that which is received and stored by the 
unconscious mind ; and that though all our educational 
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and training efforts may be directed to consciousness, 
through the ignoring or denial of the unconscious, 
nevertheless it is the latter that is acquiring the most 
knowledge. If this be the case, it is easy to see, as we 
have also shown, when our unconscious faculties re- 
ceive their due recognition how much more can be done 
by the deliberate training and educating of this little 
known, and yet all-powerful, faculty, by means of the 
almost endless forces of environment, of habit, of 
suggestion, etc. Heredity, as we have seen, makes the 
unconscious mind of the new-born infant anything but 
a tabtda rasa, imprinting it deeply with tendencies and 
capacities and passions that,unchecked,shall reveal them- 
selves in due time to their owner's astonished conscious- 
ness. But in the education of the unconscious we have 
a greater force still. Herbert Spencer says : " A man is 
more like the company he keeps than that from which he 
is descended " ; in short, environment, that arch-educator 
of the unconscious^ is more powerful than heredity. 

We must not linger again over the fascinating light 
that this truth throws on the value of country Ufe, 
of native lore, of companionship with the wonders of 
creation, etc., of which it is the true and only key. 

Turn to its value to the individual — his body, for 

instance. Value of the 

It has often been a mystery how the body 2,° ^"wn 
thrives so well with so little oversight or ^^y- 
care on the part of its owner. 

No machine could be constructed, nor could any 
combination of solids or liquids in organic compounds 
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regulate, control, counteract, help, hinder or arrange 
for the continual succession of diflfering events, foods, 
surroundings and conditions which are constantly 
affecting the body. And yet, in the midst of this 
ever-changing and varying succession of influences, the 
body holds on its course of growth, health, nutrition and 
self-maintenance with the most marvellous constancy. 

We perceive, of course, clearly, that the best of qualities 
— regulation, control, etc., etc. — are all mental qualities, 
and at the same time we are equally clear that by no 
self-examination can we say that we consciously exercise 
any of these mental powers over the organic processes of 
our bodies. One would think, then, that the conclusion 
is sufficiently simple and obvious — that they must he 
used unconsciously ; in other words, it is, and can be 
nothing else than, tmconscicms mental powers that control, 
guide and govern the functions and organs of the body. 

Our ordinary text-books on physiology give but little 
idea of what I may call the intelligence that presides 
over the various systems of the body, showing itself 
in the bones, as we have seen, in distributing the avail- 
able but insufficient amount of lime salts in disecbse; 
not equally, but for the protection of the most vital 
parts, leaving those of lesser value disproportionally 
deficient. In the muscular system nearly all contrac- 
tions are involuntary. Even in voluntary (so-called) 
muscles, the most we can do is to will results. We do 
not will the contractions that carry out these results. 
Muscled striped and unstriped are ceaselessly acting 
without the sUghtest consciousness, in maintaining 
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the balance of the body, the expression of the face, 
the general attributes corresponding to mental states, 
the carrying on of digestion and other processes with 
a purposiveness, and adaptation of means to new ends 
and new conditions, ceaselessly arising, that are be- 
yond all material mechanism. Consider, for instance, 
the marvellous increase of smooth muscle in the uterus 
at term, and also its no less marvellous subsequent 
involution ; observe, too, the compensating muscular 
increase of a damaged heart until the balance is restored 
and then it ceases, as does growth at a fixed period ; 
consider in detail the repair of a broken bone. These 
actions are not mere properties of matter ; they demand, 
and are the result of, a controlling mind. 

The circulation does not go round as most text-books 
would lead us to believe, as the result merely 

. . " In reproduc- 

of the action of a system of elastic tubes, tion and 
connected with a self-acting force-pump. It 
is such views as these that degrade physiology and 
obscure the marvels of the body. The circulation never 
flows for two minutes in the same manner. In an 
instant, miles of capillaries are closed or opened up 
according to the ever-varjdng body needs, of which, 
consciously, we are entirely unaware. The blood sup- 
ply of each organ is not mechanical, but is carefully 
regulated from minute to minute in health exactly 
accprding to its needs and activities, and when this ever 
fails, we at once recognise it as disease, and call it 
congestion and so forth. The very heart-beat itself is 
never constant, but varies pro rata with the amount of 
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exercise, activity of vitaJ functions, of conditions of 
temperature, etc., and even of emotions and other direct 
mental feelings. 

The whole reproductive system is obviously under 
the sway and guidance of more than blind material 
forces. In short, when thoroughly analysed, the action 
and regulation of no system of the body can be satis- 
factorily explained, without postulating an unconscious 
mental element ; which does, if allowed, satisfactorily 
explain all the phenomena. 

Then as to the value of the unconscious mind to 
Value of the Consciousness itself, and to what used ex- 
to Se'lSr clusively to be termed our minds, 
scious mind. ^^ ^^e all aware when we think at all, 
how dependent we are upon the unconscious ; and the 
greater, the nobler, the more brilliant are our thoughts 
and qualities, the more is it obvious to ourselves that 
their origin lies beyond our ken. We continually hear 
voices within addressing us ; we wish to do a certain 
thing, and are conscious of being opposed and hindered 
by some impulses from the unknown ; or on the other 
hand we have no wish or desire to do a certain act 
which nevertheless we feel impelled by some hidden in- 
fluence to do. We consciously see, hear, taste, touch, 
smell ; but every object so perceived is at once apper- 
ceived unconsciously ; in other words, our whole enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the light, or sound message, 
is derived from the added information respecting it at 
once given by the unconscious mind. As we have seen, 
to tcs hy this means, a hard yellow circle is at once a 
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wedding ring with all its associatioiiB ; which it is not 
to a child who has mere perception of it ; a short black 
line is a needle with all its characteristics, at once un- 
consciously added to the mere perception, that alone is 
imprinted on the retina ; a mere footfall causes our 
hearts to thrill, our pulse to quicken, our feehngs to be 
joyful, all through apperception. Consciously we find 
ourselves endowed with tact, instinct, sense of the 
beautiful in art, in music, etc. ; endowments that we 
all use and are grateful for, but use largely un- 
consciously, and of whose origin or dwelling-place we 
are wholly unconscious. 

The value of the unconscious not only to conscious- 
ness but to the man himself is enormous. It Value of the 
guides him aright when otherwise he would ^SS^^aS* 
go wrong, it inspires him, it warns him, it ^"'^^^• 
furnishes him with names, facts, and scenes from the 
stores of memory. It is really not only the guiding 
power of the body ; accomplishing tasks so intricate, 
that no conscious mind, even if it had the power, has 
the capacity for ; but it also guides behind the scenes 
the direction of his thoughts, his tastes — in short, not 
only his physical, but largely his psychical life. 

Listen to Hartmann on the subject. 

" The unconscious suppUes every being in its instinct 
with what the body needs for self-preservation and for 
which its conscious thought does not suffice. The un- 
conscious preserves the species through sexual and 
maternal love, ennobles it through selection in sexual 
love, and conducts the human race historically, steadily, 
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to the goal of its greatest possible perfection. The un- 
conscious often guides men in their actions by hints 
and feelings when they could not help themselves by 
conscious thought. The unconscious furthers the 
conscious process of thought by its inspirations in small 
as in great matters, and in mysticism guides mankind to 
the presentiment of higher, supersensible unities. The 
unconscious makes men happy through the feeling for 
the beautiful and artistic. If we institute a comparison 
between the conscious and unconscious, it is obvious 
there is a sphere which is always reserved to the un- 
conscious, because it remains for ever inaccessible to the 
conscious. Secondly, we find a sphere which, in certain 
beings only, belongs to the unconscious, but in others 
is also accessible to consciousness. Further, if in 
man we consider the sphere belonging both to the un- 
conscious and also to consciousness, this much is 
certain : that everything which any consciousness has 
power to accompUsh, can be executed equally well by 
the unconscious. This convenience of abandoning one- 
self to the unconscious is tolerably familiar, hence the 
conscious use of reason is so decried by the indolent." 

" That the unconscious can really outdo all the per- 
Thecon- formauces of conscious reason is seen in 
imorawimia t^^se fortunate natures that possess every- 
contnwted. thing that others must acquire by toil, who 
never have a struggle with conscience, because they 
always spontaneously act correctly with feeling, and 
can never comport themselves otherwise than with 
tact, learn everjrthing easily, complete everything they 
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begin with a happy knack, live in eternal harmony with 
themselves, without ever reflecting much what they do, 
or ever experiencing difficulty and toil. The fairest 
specimens of these instinctive natures are only seen in 
women. Bat what disadvantage lies in this self-sur- 
render to the unconscious? This — that one never 
knows where one is, or what one has ; that one gropes 
in the dark, while one has got the lantern of conscious- 
ness in one's pocket ; that it is left to accident whether 
the inspiration of the unconscious will come when one 
wants it ; that one has no criterion but success. The 
conscious is an ever-ready servant, whose obedience 
may be always compelled ; the unconscious protects us 
like a fairy, and has always something uncomfortably 
demoniac about it. I may be proud of the work of 
consciousness, as my own deed, the fruit of my own 
hard labour ; the fruit of the unconscious is, as it were, 
a gift of the gods; it can therefore only teach him 
humility. The unconscious is complete from top to toe, 
and must therefore be taken just as it is. The conscious 
judges, improves itself, and can be changed any moment ; 
the unconscious leaves no room for improvement." ^ 

But before introducing our last example of the value 
of unconscious mind we must pause a moment here to 
prevent a possible misunderstanding. 

This chapter is not on the value of mind, but of un- 
conscious mind; and it is therefore no part of our pro- 
vince to enlarge upon the value of conscious reason, 

1 HartmanD, Philomwhy cf the Uncotudcus^ toL ii, ppi 89 and 40. Of. 
course, in the young ibis lafft sentence is incorrect. 
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will and emotion. The reader who forgets this may 
naturally think that we are seeking to show 

Pre-eminent , 

value of the that all value attaching to mind practically 
mind un- bclongs to the unconscious. Such is far from 
*^^ * our thought or purpose, and, fairly considered, 
cannot be laid to the charge of this chapter. 

All philosophers, all metaphysicians, all psychologists, 
all sages in all ages, have sung the praises of their own 
reason and their own minds. The human mind (con- 
scious bien etendu) needs no poor words of ours to sing 
its powers or its virtues. 

Man is pre-eminently a reasonable and a rational be- 
ing, and by that is meant, not merely that he possesses 
reason, but that he is able consciously to direct and 
control it, and hence is a responsible being. The con- 
scious human will and active powers of intellect are, 
indeed, the arbiters of man's destiny, the source of his 
supremacy ; that part of him surely that is ** in the like- 
ness of the Divine," however much the unconscious 
may be an unseen guide, a faithful and indispens- 
able servant. It is only in insanity, in sleep and in 
hypnotism that the unconscious mind rules the man ; 
and more need not be said to show the supremacy of 
consciousness over unconsciousness : and if in any part 
of this monograph our language, through merely 
dwelling upon one side of the question, should seem to 
imply otherwise, let this emphatic declaration restore 
the balance of truth. 

Now, in conclusion, what is the value of the uncon- 
scious mind to the physician f 
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We have already spoken of this at some length in the 
preceding chapters. We have shown how 
thoroughly and unscrupulously the powers of unconacious 

to tho 

the mind over the body have been exploited, physician, 

• • 6tc« 

without perhaps ever knowing it, by the vast 
army of charlatans, who would have all disappeared long 
since, and certainly never have been allowed to become 
a source of revenue to Somerset House, were it not 
for these powers by which all cures that are genuine 
have undoubtedly been effected. We fear the re- 
cognition of this unpalatable fact will hardly at first 
make physicians, with a care for their own reputa- 
tion, over anxious to examine powers that have already 
been so prostituted. But when they see with increasing 
clearness, once their minds are directed to it, what a 
large and quite indefinable number of their own cures 
would never have been effected either without its agency 
— sometimes consciously invoked, as in the more intel- 
ligent treatment of new diseases ; sometimes uncon- 
sciously, as in the mental effect of drugs and fees, and 
the surroundings and appearance and language of the 
doctor — they find that, whether they will or no, they 
cannot avoid its use ; and this being so, it is as well 
to study and understand its laws and limitations so as 
to employ it intelligently and wisely. 

The value, indeed, of the unconscious mind in thera- 
peutics is undoubtedly so great that it is quite curious 
to note that it has not yet become, even in our extended 
medical course, a serious branch of study ; and for this 

undoubtedly psychology with its artificial barriers is 

27 
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largely responsible. Once these are swept away, and 
when every psychology finds it necessary to enlarge its 
definitions of mind, the powers and limitations of the 
unconscious, physical and psychical, will be seriously 
treated both by psychologist, physiologist and students 
and teachers of medicine. 

We have pointed out the value of the unconscious 
S*u8°radnd ^^^ ^^ many directions, and seen how it 
a master-key solvcs many difficulties, and is the key to 
problems. many problems. A key may accidentally 
fit one door of a house, but when it fits them all it 
may well claim to be a master-key. Such and no less 
is the unconscious mind to many psychical and physical 
problems, some, but not all of which we have indicated. 

We hope this monograph may be helpful in encourag- 
ing further thought and research on this great subject 
in spite of its many imperfections in matter and style. 
Many of these are alas ! unavoidable, owing to the unex- 
plored nature of the subject. Subsequent travellers will 
correct, modify and adjust many untenable positions and 
statements, and discover the natural laws within which 
unconscious psychic powers have their action and sphere. 

There are doubtless, too, many verbal and other in- 
accuracies that might have been avoided. We only 
trust that all these and the somewhat popular language 
in which the whole argument is couched, will turn none 
aside from the consideration of the truth and practical 
importance of the questions raised in these pages. Our 
last word shall be — 

" jdoKifia^ere, to /caXov KaT€\er€ ". 
THE END. 
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— and U. M.. 325-351. 353. 854, 
367, 370. 374, 387. 

Dogs, instinct in, 21. 

Drawbacks of habit, 142, 148. 

Dreams and I>. M. , 168. 

Dropsy cured by fear. 892. 

Drugs and mental therapeutics, 875, 
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Dunn, Dr. R., on life and organism, 6. 

Durand, Dr., on vomiting by sugges- 
tion, 860. 
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829 887 
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— and heredity, 202, 208, 221. 
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— of U. M., methods of, 202. 
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— and death, 861, 862. 

— and disease, 858. 

— effect of, on muscles, 306. 

— and heart, 309. 
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— and paralysis, 854. 
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— and paralysis, 392. 
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Fistula, formation of, 815. 
Fits and U. M., 261. 
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hypnotism, 315. 
Gullet, hysterical spasm of, 358, 398. 

Habits, bad, 144. 

— andC, 139, 140, 141. 

— and disease, 353. 

— drawback of, 142, 143. 

— and ease, 134, 135, 141. 

— and education of U. M., 222. 

— force of, 130. 

— formation of, 124, 131, 132. 

— and instincts, 130. 

— in man, 129. 
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— value of, 134, 140, 141. 
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Hamoptysis and U. M., 356. 
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— on sex and U. M., 319, 413. 
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— on U. sensations, 244. 
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Haughton on mind and body, 268. 
Hay fever and U. M., 314. 
Headache and U. M., 376. 
Healing by faith, 330. 
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Heart disease and depression, 376. 
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Hell, Father, and magnetic cures, 883. 
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229. 
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— and education, 202, 208. 221. 

— and memory, 158, 175. 

— and U. M.,409. 
Hering denies U. M., 80. 
Herschell, Sir J., asserts U. M., 86. 
Hill, Dr. A., on heredity and habit, 172. 

— on sensation and C, 238. 
Hippocrates on vis medicatrix naturoB, 

868. 
Hobbe on U., vision, 272, 
Holman, Prof., on C. education, 284. 

— on education of U. M., 210. 

— on education and environment 
212. 

— on mind in childhood, 175. 
Holmes, 0. W., asserts U. M., 87. 

— on C. and U. M.. 105, 107, 110. 

— on ideas and U. M., 148. 
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Homoeopathic cures, 301. 

Hope and heart disease, 376. 
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Hume on muscles and U. M., 303. 

Hunter. J., on anguish and emotion, 
359. 

— and emotional heart action, 309. 

— on mind and body, 372. 

— on sensation by ideas, 245. 
Hutchinson, J., on saliva and shock, 

318. 
Hutton on disease and U. M., 76. 

— on memory, 157. 
Huxley on reflex action, 295. 

— on science and religion, 286. 
Hydropathic cures, 331. 
Hypnotic vision, 273. 

Hypnotism, Braid's experience, 259, 
260. 

— cures, 330. 

— and organic action, 369. 

— phenomena of, 257; 258, 259. 
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Hypnotism and trance, 271. 

— and U. hearing, 286. 

— and U. M., 316, 407. 

— and viaion, 271, 272, 278. 
Hysteria, canses of, 393, 394. 

— cure of, 349, 399. 

— and electricity, 360. 

— has its seat in the U. M., 348. 

— how prodnced, 342. 

— and mental tberapentics, 349. 

— and mind, 394. 

— and nitrogen, 349. 

— not malingering, 347, 348. 

— and pain, 343. 

— and paralysis, 354, 396. 
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— and suggestion, 350. 

— and tumours, 396. 

— and U. M., 258, 355. 
Hysterical diseases, 316, 353, 354, 355, 

394,396. 

Ideal sensation, 245, 247, 248, 250. 
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— and U. M., 146-150. 
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279. 
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Immunity of medical men, 372. 
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Individual and U. M., 409. 
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— development in, 179-183. 

— and will, 177. 
Infectious disease and U. M., 357. 
Inflammation caused bv U. M., 257. 

— and U. M., 811 '312. 
Influence of ideas in education, 218. 

— of mind on body, 263. 

— U., 157. 
Infusorial intelligence, 11. 
Inner C, 150. 
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Insect intelligence, 15. 
Instinct in birds, 18. 

— in dogs, 21. 
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— formation of, 14, 
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— in U. M. action, 23. 
Interaction of M. and body in disease^ 

340. 
Ireland, Dr., denies U. M., 76. 

— on U. cerebration, 79. 

Jackson, Dr. H., on speech and U. M.» 

291. 
James, W., on M. and matter, 4. 

— on peycholo<?y, 24, 26, 404. 

— on U. sensations, 242. 
Jaundice and U. M., 816, 318. 
Jekyll and Hyde and U. M.. 406. 
Jessen on C. and U. M., 104. 

Kambs, Lord, on sleep and U. M., 167. 
Kant admits U. M., 84. 

— on ideas and U. M., 146. 

— on U. M. powers, 81 
Kidney, granular, and U. M., 356. 
Kingslev, C, reproduction and U. M.,. 

32b, 323. 

— on spiritual side of U. M., 93. 
Kirchener, F.. on C. and U. M., 110. 

— denies U. M., 77. 

— on discrimination, 67. 

— on life and organism, 7. 
Koch's tuberculin and suggestion, 310. 
Kroomen and death from will power» 

362. 

Labour and the clock, 378. 

— and U. M., 878. 

Ladd, G. T., denies U. M., 73. 

— on ideas and U. M. , 147. 

— on value of U. M., 116. 
Lancet, death from shock, 360. 

— on faith healing, 364. 393. 

— on mental therapeutics, 866, 371. 
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869. 
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Lazarus admits U. M., 47. 
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Leibnitz asserts U. M. , 84. 

Leitb, Dr.) on Nauheim and mind 

influence, 309. 
Lewes. G. H., admits U. M., 47, 48. 

— asserts U. M., 86, 87. 

— onC.,63. 

— ou C. and U. M. , 106. 

— on fornmtion of habit, 131. 

— on habit, 296. 

— on muscles and U. M. , 297. 
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— on U. M. hearing, 286. 

— on visual phenomena, 269. 
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— and mind, 6. 

Lindsay, Prof., on insect intelligence. 
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Liver and U. M.. 317. 
Livy and faith cures, 386. 
Locke on education by habit, 222. 
Lourdes, cures at. 332. 385. 
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821. 
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roma and U. M. . 350. 
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— on Grave's disease and U. M.. 
858. 

Mackenzie, Dr. S., on pernicious 
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— and the U. M., 413. 

Mason, Ch., on education by habit, 
222. 
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209. 

MatterandU. M..80. 

Maudsley. Dr., on apperception, 166. 
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— on attitudes and U. M., 303. 

— on body and U. M., 262. 

— on C, 55. 

— on C. and ego, 69. 

— on C. and U. M., 107. 113. 

— on degrees of C, 67. 
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— on ideas and U. M., 146, 147, 
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— on memory, 168. 
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— on sensation and C, 288. 

— on sex and U. M., 319. 

— on speech and U. M., 292. 
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— on voluntary and involuntary 
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Medical men and faith cures, 838. 

— — and immunity from infection, 
372. 
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ments, 326. 

— switchback, advance of, 826. 
Medulla, description of, 29. 
Memorj' hereditary, 158, 175. 

— physical seat of, 168. 

— and U. M., 156, 156, 157, 169, 
160. 

— wonders of, 97. 
Mental atmosphere, 205. 

— development of children, 178- 
183. 184, 185. 

— habits, 136. 
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MesmeTj cures by imagination, 883. 
Mesmerism, cures by, 883, 384. 
Metaphysicii and U. M., ^6. 
Methods of education of U. M., 202. 
Mid-brain, description of, 29. 
MiU, Jas., on M., 41. 

— on sensation and C, 288. 

MiU, Jno. S., parUy admits U. M., 80. 

— on sensation and C, 237. 
Mimicry in animals, 313. 

— and U. M., 263. 
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— below man, 1-23. 
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340. ■ 
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— and cell action, 7. 
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— denies U. M.. 74. 
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fluence, 317. 
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— — and table turning, 307. 
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— power and sex, 307. 

— and U. M., 294, 307. 
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Muscular inco-ordination and U. M., 
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— on mental therapeutics, 871. 
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Natural reflexes, 122, 123. 
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Nauheim and U. M., 309. 

Nausea by idea, 345. 

Neale, Tjt., on reproduction and U. 

M. 323. 
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— currents in brain, 333, 334. 
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338. 
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Nitrogen and hysteria, 349. 

— and mental therapeutica, 349. 
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— disease and mind cures, 338. 

— — and U. M., 356. 

— and functional disease, 331. 
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Puralysis and emotion, 364. 

— hysterical, 854, 856, 896. 

— and U. M., 806^ 898, 896. 
Par^ and vis meduxUnx naiune, 868. 
Parents as inspirers, 881. 

— andU.M.,408. 

Parker, Prof., on instinct and intelli- 
gence, 16. 

Pears soap and U. viidon, 280. 

Peristalsis reversed by U. M., 869. 

Perkin, A. B. D., cures by magnetic 
tractors, 884. 
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— on C. and U. M., 101. 

— on sensation and C, 287. 
Phenomena of hypnotism, 257*259. 
Philosophy and IL M., 405. 
Phthisis and U. M., 315. 
Physical basis of habit, 188. 

— basis of mind, 83, 174. 

— cause of sleep, 162. 
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Physician and mental therapeutics, 
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— in rickets, 869. 
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Protoplasm and mind, 8, 9. 
Psychic nature of reflex action, 801. 
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sight, 269. 
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— present state of, 408, 406. 
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Railroad of habit. 222. 
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Raymond. Du Bois. on the anf s brain, 
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— action, 295. 

— psychic nature of, 301. 

— natural. 122, 123. 
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Relations of mind and matter, 2. 
Relic cures, 383. 
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Richardson, Sir B. W., on pulse and 
mind, 310. 

— on skin eruptions and nund, 
859. 

— on vis medicatrix naturc^^ 367. 
Rickets and U. M..369. 

Roberts, Dr. G., on mental thera- 
peutics used unconsciously, 873. 
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Schopenhauer on sex and U. M., 319. 
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